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» LEWIS AND CLARKE'S 

■XPEPITIOX 

UP THE MISSOURI. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Pari^, after procuring HorMS from the Shoebonees, proceed 
on their JoDrney through the Mountains.— Difficulties and 
Dangers of the Koute.—Council held with another Band of 
file Shoshonees, of whom some Account is given.— They are 
reduced to the Necessity of killing their Horses for food.— Cap^ 
tain Clarke, with a small Party, precedes the main Body m 
quest of Provisions, and is hospitably received by the Pierced- 
^ose Indians.— Anival of the main Body among this Tribe, 
with whom a Council is held.— They resolve to perform the 
Remainder of their Journey in Canoes.— Sickness among the 
Party. — They descend the Kooskooskee to its Junction with 
Lewis River, after pasMog several dangerous Rapids.— Brief 
Description of the Manners and Dress of the Pierced-Nos« 
Indians. 

" AuGirsT 27. We were now occupied in determin- 
ing on our route and in procuring horses from the 
Indians. The old guide who had been sent on by 
Captain Clarke now affirmed, through our interpret* 
er, what he had already asserted of a road up ^rry 
Creek, which would lead to Indian establishments 
on another branch of the Columbia: his reports 
were, however, contradicted by all the Shoshonees. 
This representation we ascribed to a wish on their 
part to keep us with them during the winter, as weU 
lor the protection we might afibM them against their 
enemies, as for the purpose of consuming our mer- 
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chandise among them ; and as the old man promis- 
ed to iconduct us himself, the route indicated by him 
seemed to be the most eligible. We were able to 
procure some horses, though not enough for all our 
purposes. This traffic, and our councils with the 
Indians, consumed the remainder of the day. 

'* August 28. The purchase of horses was resumed, 
and our stock raised to twenty-two. Having now 
crossed more than once the country which separates 
the head-waters of the Missouri from those of the 
Columbia, we can designate the easiest and most ex- 
peditious route for a portage. It is as follows : ^ 

" From the forks of th^ river, north 60 degrees 
west, five miles, to the point of a hill on the right ; 
then south 80 degrees west, ten miles, to a spot 
where the creek is ten yards wide, and the highlands 
approach within two hundred yards ; southwest Qve 
miles, to a narrow part of the bottom ; then turning 
Bouth 70 degrees west, two miles, to a creek on the 
right ; thence south 80 degrees west, three miles, to 
a rocky point opposite to a thicket of pines on the 
left ; thence west three miles, to the gap where is 
the fountain of the Missouri ; on leaving this fount- 
ain, south 80 degrees west, six miles, across the di- 
viding ridge to a run from the right, passing several 
small streams north 80 degrees west, four miles, 
over hilly ground to the east fork of Lewis's River, 
which is here forty yards wide.* 

* Since the time of Lewis and Clarke, a far more practicable 
route has been discovered across the mountains, farther south, 
by ascending the Platte River instead of the Missoari. 

Mr. Parker* who left Council Blufib with a party of the Amer- 
ican Fur Company in 1835, and crossed the Rodky Mountains 
by this southern route, says: <*The passage through these 
mountains is in a valley so gradual in the ascent and descent, 
that I should not have known tha( we were passing them, had 
it not been that, as we advanced, the atmospnere gradually be- 
•came cooler ; and at length we found perpetual snows upon-our 
right hand and upon our left, elevated many thousand feet above 
us, io some places ten thousand. Thi highest p«rt of thea^ 
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'^August 39. Captain Clarke joined us this mora^* 
ing, and we continued bargaining for horses. The 
late misfortunes of the Shoshonees have made the 
price higher than common, so that one horse cost us 
a pistol, one hundred balls, some powder, and a knife ; 
another was purchased with a musket ; and in this 
way we finally obtained twenty-nine* The animals 
are young and vigorous, but very poor, and most of 
them have sore backs, in consequence of the rough* 
ness of the Shoshonee saddle. We are therefore 
afraid of burdening them too heavily, and are anx- 
ious to obtain one, at leasts for each man^ to cany 
the baggage or the man himself, or in the last re- 
source to serve as food ; but with all our exertions 
we are unable to provide all our men with horses. 
We have, however, been fortunate in obtaining for 
the last three days a sufficient supply of flesh, our 
hunters having killed two or three deer every' day. - 

" August 30. The weather was fine, and, having 
now made all our purchases, we loaded our horses 
and prepared to start* The greater part of the band, 
also, who had delayed their journey on our account^ 
were ready to depart. We now took our leave of 
the Shoshonees, who set out on their visit to the 
Missouri at the same time that we, accompanied by 
the old guide, his four sons, and another Indian, be- 
gan the descent of the river, along the same road 
which Captain Clarke had previously followed." 

Before night they accomplished a distance of 

ifioutitains is foand by measurement to be eighteen thourand 
feet above the level of the sea. This valley was not discover- 
ed until a few years since. Mr. Hunt and his party more than 
twenty years aeo went near it, but did not find it, though in 
search of some favourable passage. It varies in width from five 
to twenty miles ; and, following its course, the distance through 
the mountains is about eighty miles, or four days' journey* 
Though there are some elevations and depressions in this vsiU 
ley, yet, comparatively speaking, it is level. There would b* no 
wfficulty in the toay of constructing a railroad from the Atlantie to 
ihe Pacific OcmuL^^Parker^s Joumalt p. 72. 
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twelvB miles. The foUowing day they found the 
valleys and prairies in different places on fire, as a 
signal to collect the different bands of Shoshonees 
ami FiatheadS) preparatory to their migration to the 
Missouri . On reaching Tower Creek, they diverged 
from the former route taken by Captain Clarke^ and 
followed for four miles the course of Berry Creek. 
On the 1st of September, quitting Berry Creek, they 
turned to the northwest, and, after travelling eighteen 
miles across a hilly country, they arrived at Fish 
Creek, a considerable stream flowing into the Co«^ 
lumbia ; and, after going up this creek four miles^ 
they encamped. The next morning all the Indians 
left them except the old guide. In continuing to 
ascend Fish Creek, at the distance of seven and a^ 
half miles they found it divided into two branches^ 
and the road they had been following turning to the 
east, and leading, as their guide informed them, to 
the Missouri. 

"We were therefore," proceeds the narrative^ 
" left without any track ; but, as no time was to be 
bst, we began to cut our road up the west branch of 
the creek. This we effected with much difficulty. 
The thickets of trees and brush through which we 
were obliged to cut our way required great labour : 
the road itself was over the steep and rocky sides 
of the hills, where the horses could not move with* 
out danger of slipping down, while their feet were 
bruised by the rocks and stumps of trees. Accus* 
tomed as these animals were to this kind of travel- 
ling, they suffered severely: several of them fell 
some distance down the sides of the hills, some 
turned over with the baggage, one was crippled, and 
two gave out, exhausted with fatigue. After cross- 
ing the creek several times, we at length made five 
miles with great fatigue and labour, and encamped 
on the left bank, in some stony, low ground." * * • 

"September S, The horses were very stiff and 
weary. We sent back two men for the load of the 
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horse which had been crippled yesterday, and which 
we had been forced to leave two miles behind. On 
their return we set out at eight o'clock, and proceed- 
ed up the creek, making a passage through tne brush 
and timber along its borders. The country gener- 
ally is well supplied with pine, and in the low 
grounds is a great abundance of fir-trees and under- 
brush. The mountains are high and rugged, and 
those to the east of us covered with snow. With 
all our precautions, the horses were very much in- 
jured in passing over the ridges and steep points of 
the hills, and, to add to the difficulty, at tne distance 
of eleven miles the high mountains closed upon the 
creek, so that we were obliged to leave it to the 
right, and abruptly cross the mountain. The ascent 
was here so steep that several of the horses slipped 
and hurt themselves ; but at last we succeeded in 
getting across, and encamped on a small branch of 
Fish Creek. We had now made fourteen miles, in 
a direction nearly nortlr from the river." * * • " At 
dusk it commenced snowing, and continued till the 
ground was covered to the depth of two inches, 
when it changed into a sleet. We here met with a 
serious misfortune, the last of our theirmometers 
being broken by accident. After making a scanty 
supper on a little corn and a few pheasants killed in 
the course of the day, we laid down to sleep, and 
the next morning, 

" September 4, found everything frozen, and the 
ground covered with snow. We were obliged to 
wait some time, in order to thaw the covers of the 
baggage, after which we began our journey at eight 
o'dock. We crossed a high mountain, which forms 
the dividing ridge between the waters of the creek 
we lyd been ascending, and those running to the 
nortlfand west. We had not gone more than six 
miles over the snow, when we reached the head of 
a stream from the right, which directed its course 
more to the west ; and, descending the steep sidei 
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of the hills along its border, at the distance of three 
miles found a small branch coming in from the east. 
We saw several of the argalia, but they were too 
shy to be killed, and we therefore made our dinner 
from a deer shot by one of the hunters. Then we 
pursued the course of the stream for three miles, 
till it emptied itself into a river from the east. In 
the wide valley at their junction we discovered a 
large encampment of Indians; and on reaching 
them, and alighting from our horses, we were re- 
ceived with great cordiality. A council was imme- 
diately assembled, white robes were thrown over 
our shoulders, and the pipe of peace was introduced. 
After this ceremony, as it was too late to go any far- 
ther, we encamped, and continued smoking and con- 
versing with the chiefs till a late hour. The next 
morning, 

" September 5,^ we assembled the chiefs and war- 
riors, and informed them who we were, and the pur- 
pose for \^hich we had visited their country. AH 
this was, however, conveyed to them through so 
many different languages, that it was not compre- 
hended without difficulty. We therefore proceeded 
to the more intelligible language of presents, and 
made four chiefs by giving a medal and a smaU 
quantity of tobacco to each. We received in turn 
from the principal chi^f a present consisting of the 
skins of a Uaireau (bafdger), an otter, and two ante- 
lopes, and were treated by the women to some dried 
Toots and berries. We then began to traffic for 
horses, and succeeded in exchanging seven and pur- 
chasing eleven, for which we gave s^ few articles of 
merchandise. 

" This encampment consists of thirty-three tents, 
in which were about four hundred souls, ^ong 
whom eighty were men. They are called Ootls^- 
shoots, and represent themselves as one band of a 
nation called Tushepaws, a numerous people of four 
hundred and fifty tents, residingon the head-waters 
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of the Missouri and Ccdumbia Rivers, and some of 
them lower down the latter river. In person these 
Indians are stout, and their complexion lighter tham 
that common among Indians. The hair of the men 
is worn in queues of otter skin, falling in front over 
the shoulders. A shirt of dressed skin covers the 
body to the knee, and over this is worn occasionall^T 
a robe. To these are added leggins and moccasins^ 
The women suffer their hair to fall in* disorder over 
the face and shoulders, and their chief article of cov* 
ering is a long shirt of skin, reaching down to the 
ankles, and tied round the waist. In other respects^ 
as also in the few ornaments which they possess, 
their appearance is similar to that of the Shosho«- 
nees : there is, however, a dii^rence between the 
languages of these two people, which is still farther 
increased by the very extraordinary pronuneiation 
of the Ootlashoots. Their words have all a remark- 
ably guttural sound, and there is nothing whidi 
seems to represent the tone of their speaking more 
exactly than the clucking of a fowlior the noise of 
a parrot. This peculiarity reiMiers their voioes 
scarcely audible, except at a short distance; and* 
when many of them are talking, forms a strange 
confusion of sounds. The common conversation 
that we overheard consisted of low, guttural sounds, 
occasionally broken by a low woid or two, after 
tvhich it woakl relapse, and could scarcely be dm* 
tinguished- They seemed kind and fHendly, and 
willingly shared with us berri« and itxHs, which 
formed their sole stock of provisions. Their only 
wealth is their horses," which are very fme, and so 
numerous that this party had with them dt least five 
hundred. 

'^ September 6. We ^>ent the morning with the 
Ootlashoots, from whom we purchased two more 
horses, and obtained a vocabulary of their language* 
They set off about two o'clock to join the different 
bama who were collecting at the Three Forks of 
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the Missouri, and Sve ourselves proceeded at the 
same time. Taking a direction nofth 30° west, we 
crossed, within the distance of a mile and a half, a 
small river from the right, and a creek coming in 
from the north. The river is the main stream, and 
when it reaches the end of the valley where the 
mountains close in upon it, it is joined by the stream 
on which we encamped last evening, as well as by 
the creek just mentioned, f o the river thus fonn- 
ed we gave the name of Clarke, he being the first 
white man who had ever visited its waters. At 
the end of five miles on this course we crossed the 
valley, and reached the t(^ of a mountain covered 
with pine : this we descended along the steep sides 
and ravines for a mile and. a half, when we came to 
a spot on the river where the Ootlashoots had en- 
camped a few days before. We, then followed the 
course of the stieain, which is from twenty-five to 
thirty yards wide, shallow and stony, and the low 
grounds on its borders narrow. Within the distance 
of three and a half miles we crossed H several times; 
and, after passing a run on each side, encamped on 
its right bank, having made ten miles during the af- 
ternoon. The horses were turned out to graze; 
but those we had lately bought were secur^ and 
watched, lest they should escape, of be stolen by 
their former owners. Our stock of flour was now 
exhausted, and we had but little com ; and, as our 
hunters had killed nothing except two pheasants, 
our supper eonsisted chiefly of berries." 

The two following days they continued to follow 
the course of the river, being fortunate in {H-ocuring 
game, and encountering no particular difliculty. 
They were not a little annoyed, however, by the 
prictly pear, which, says the journalist, " grows here 
m clusters, is of an oval form, about the size of a 
pigeon's egg^ and its thorns are so strong and beard- 
ed, that, when it penetrates our feet, it brings awav 
the pear itself." Several horses were seen, which 
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a|ipeared to be in a wild state. They passed a smatt 
stream falling into the river, to which, (torn its hav- 
ing several channels, they gave the name of Scat- 
tering Creek. 

** September ^. We resumed our journey," con- 
tinues the narrative, " through the valley, and, leav- 
ing the road on our right, crossed Scattering Creek, 
and halted, at the distance of twelve miles, on a 
small run from the east, where we breakfasted on 
the remains of yesterday's hunt. We here took a 
meridian altitude, which gave the latitude of 46© 41' 
38'' ; after which we proceeded on, and at the dis- 
tance of four miles passed over to the left bank of 
the river, where we found a large road through the 
valley. At this place is a handsome stream of very 
clear water, a hundred yards wide, with low hanks, 
and a bed formed entirely of gravel : it has every 
appearance of being navigable ; but, as it contains 
no salmon, we presume there must be some fall be- 
low which obstructs their passage. Our guide could 
not inform us where this river discharged its waters. 
He said that, as far as he knew its course, it ran 
along the mountains to the north, and that not far 
from our present position it was joined by another 
stream nearly as large as itself, rising in the mount- 
ains to the east, near the Missoun, and flowing 
through an extensive valley or open prairie. Through 
this prairie was the great Indian road to the waters 
of the Missouri ; and so direct was the route, that in 
four days' journey from this place we might reach 
the Missouri about thirty miles above what we call- 
ed the Gates of the Rocky Mountains, or the spot 
where the valley of that river widens into an exten- 
^ive plain on entering the chain of mountains. At 
ten miles from our camp was a small creek* falling 
ill from the eastward ; five miles below which we 
halted, on a large stream, which empties itself on 
die west side of the river. It is a fine, bold stream 
df clear water, about twenty yards wide, and wr 
B9 
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called it Travellev's^rest Creek ; for, ius our guida 
told us that we should here leave the river, we de- 
termined to stop for the purpose of taking celestiat 
observations and collecting some food, as the coun- 
try through which we were to psMS had no game for 
a great distance." * * * 

" September 10. The morning being fair, all the 
hunters were sent out, and the rest of the party em- 
ployed in repairing their clothes^ two of them were 
despatched to the junction of the river from the east, 
along which the Indians go to the Missouri, and 
-which is about seven miles below Traveller's-rest 
Creek." • • • 

"Towards evening one of the hunters returned 
with three Indians, whom he had met in his excursion 
up Traveller's-rest Creek. As soon as they saw him 
they prepared to attack him with arrows ; but he pa- 
cified them by laying down his gun, and, advancing 
towards them, soon persuaded them to come to the 
camp. Our Shoshonee guide could not speak the 
language of these peoj^e ; but» by the universal lan- 
l^uage of signs and gesticulations, which is perfectly 
intelligible among the Indians, he found that they 
were three Tushepaw Flatheads, in pursuit of two 
men, supposed to be Shoshonees^ who had stolen 
twenty-three of their horses. We gave them some 
boiled venison and a few presents, such as a fish-hook, 
^ steel to strike fire, and a little powder ; but they 
seemed best pleased with a piece of riband which we 
tied in the hair of each of them. They were in such 
haste, however, lest their horses should be carried 
off, that two of them set off after sunset in quest of 
the robbers ; but the third was persuaded to remain 
with us, and to conduct us to his relations. These, 
he saidj were numerous, and resided on the Colum- 
bia, in the plain below the n^ountains. From that 
place, he added, the river was navigable to the ocean ; 
that some of his kinsmen had been there last fall, and 
seen an old white man, who resided there by himself. 
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«Dd who gave them some handkerchiefs like those 
we have. The distance firom this place was five 
rieeps, or days^ journeys. When our hunters had all 
joined us, we found our provisions consisted of four 
deer, a beaver, and three grouse. The observation 
of to-day gave 46° 48' 28" as the latitude of TraveU 
ler's-rest Creek." 

They were detained ihe whole of the next morning 
to recover some of their horses which had strayed 
away, so that they advanced but ^©vcn miles during 
the remainder of the day. The Indian became im- 
patient to return homes -^tid left ttiem. 

"September 12. We proceeded/* contimies the 
Journal, " at seven o' el at.- kj and soon passed a stream 
flailing in on the right, near wbicli wh^ -^r nid Imiian 
camp, with a bath or sweating-house covered with 
earth. At two miles' distance we ascended a high 
bank, and thence passed through a hilly and thickly* 
timbered country for nine miles, when we came to 
the forks of the^creek, where the road branches up 
each fork. We followed the western route; and, 
findiujg that the creek made a considerable bend at 
the distance of four miles, crossed a high mountain 
in order to a:void th6 circuit. The road had been very 
bad during the first part of the day ; but the passage 
over the mountain, which was eight miles across, 
was exceedingly trying to ^he horses, as we were 
obliged to go over steep, stony sides of hills, and 
along hollows and ravines, rendered still more troub- 
lesome by the fallen timber, chiefly pine, spruce-pine, 
and fir. We at length reached the creek, having made 
twenty^tlu^e miles on a route so difficult that some 
of the party did not join us before ten o'clock. We 
found the accounts of scantinees of game but too true, 
as we were not able to procure any during the whole 
of yesterday, and to^^lay we killed only a single pheafr* 
ant. Along the road we observed many of the pine* 
trees peeled off, which is done by the Indians to prcK 
cure the inner bark for food in the spring. 
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"September 13. Two of the horses strayed awmy 
during the night, and one of them being Captaia 
Lewis's, he remained with four men to aeek for theffl, 
while we proceeded up the creek. At the distance 
of two miles we came to sevf^ral springs, issuing from 
large rocks of a coarse, hard grit, and nearly bailing 
hot. They seem to be much frequented, as there 
are several paths made by elk, deer, and other ani- 
mals, and near one of them there is a hole or Indian 
bath, besides roads leading in different directions. 
These embarrassed our guide, who, making a rmSf 
take, took us three miles out of the proper course, 
oyer an exceedingly bad route. We then feU into 
the right road, and proceeded on v«ry well, when, haT<% 
ing made ^ve miles, we stopp^ to refresh the horses. 
Captain Lewis here joined uIb; but, not having bem» 
able to find his horse, two men: were sent back to 
eontiaoe the search." 

They advanced till the evening, and encamped 
cm a stream to which they gave the name of Glade 
Creek. 

Starting early the next niomindf, they advanced 
along the right beOik of Glade Creek, and at the dis^ 
tance of six miles found it Joined by another of equal 
size, coming from the right. **Here,'' says the 
Journal, *' we passed over to the left side of the 
creek, and began the ascent of a very high and steep 
mountain, nine miles aeross. On reaching the otIiH 
er side, we found a large branch from the left, which 
seems to rise in the Snowy Mmmtains^ to the soirth 
and southeast.*' * • • ^ The mountains we crossed 
to-day were much more difficult than those of yes4 
terday : the last was partioulaily iatigning, being 
steep and stony, broken by fallen timber, and tindc-* 
ly overgrown by ptne, spruce, fir, haonataqk, and 
tamarac. Although we had -made only seventeen 
miles, we were all very weary. Our whole stock 
ef animal food was now exhausted, and we there^ 
fore killed^ oo)t, on which we .made a hearty sap* 
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per. From this incident we called the last oreek 
we had passed from the soath Colt-killed Creek« 
The river itadf is eighty yards wide, with a swift 
current and a stony channel. Its Indian name is 
Kooskooskee. 

'* September 15. At an early hour we proceeded 
along the right side of the Kooskooskee, over steep, 
rocky points of land, till at the distance of four 
miles we reached an old Indian fishing-place. The 
road here turned to the right of the river, and began 
to ascend a mountain ; but the wind and the firtt had 
prostrated or scorched almost all the timber on the 
south side, and the ascents were so steep that we 
were forced to wind in ever^ direction round the 
high knobs, which constantly impeded our progress. 
Several of the horses lost their foothold and sUp- 
ped : one of them, which was loaded with a desk 
and small trunk, rolled over and over for forty yards, 
^1 his fall wa^ stopped by a tree. The desk was 
broken, but the poor animal escaped without much 
injury.^ After clambering in this wa^ for four miles, 
we cape to a high, snowy part of the mountain, 
where was a spring of water, at which we halted 
two hours to refresh our horses. 

" On leaving the spring the road continued as bad 
as it was below, and the timber more abundant. At 
four miles we reached the top of the mountain, and, 
foreseeing no chance of meeting with water, we en- 
camped on the northern side, near an old bank of ^ 
snow three feet deep. Some of this we melted, 
and supped on the remains of the colt killed yester- 
day; Our only game to-day was two pheasants; 
and the horses, on which we calculated as a last re- 
source, began to fail us, for two of them were so 
poor and worn out- with fatigue that we were obli- 
ged to leave them behind. Jdl around us were high, 
ragged mountains, among which was a lofty ranffe 
from southeast to northwest, whose tops were with- 
out timber, and in some places covered with ^loow. 
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The night was cloudy and very cold, and three hours 
before daybreak, 

** September 16, it began to snow, and continued 
all day, so that by evening it was six or eight inch- 
es deep. This covered the track so completely* 
that we were obliged constantly to halt and exam- 
ine, lest we should lose our way. In many places 
we had nothing to guide us except the branches of 
the trees, which, being low, have been rubbed by 
the burdens of the Indian horses. The road was, 
like that of yesterday, along steep hillsides obstruct- 
ed with fallen timber, and having a growth of eight 
different species of pine, standing so thick that the 
snow fell from them as we passed, and kept us con<^ 
tinually wet to the skin, and so cold that we were 
anxious lest our feet should be frozen, as we had 
only thin moccasins to defend them. 

'*At noon we halted to let the horses feed on 
some long grass on the north side of the mount- 
ain, and endeavoured, by making fii^s, to keep our- 
selves warm: As soon as the horses were refiresh- 
ed, Captain Clarke went ahead with one man, and 
at the distance of six miles reached a stream from 
the right, and prepared fires by the time of our arri* 
val at dusk." • • * " We were all very wet, cold, 
and hungry : although before setting out this morn- 
ing we had seen four deer, we could not procure any 
of them, and were obliged to kill a second colt for 
our supper." 

The two following days they encountered similar 
difficulties from the ruggedness of the country and 
the absence of game, so that they were obliged to 
kill another colt for their subsistence. Oa the even- 
ing of the 18th they encamped, after a fatiguing 
day's journey of eighteen miles. '* We now," contin- 
ses the Journal, ** melted some snow, and supped en 
a little portable soup, a few canisters of which, with 
about twenty pounds of be^rs* oil, are our only re- 
ttaining means of subsistence. Our guns are scarce* 
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ly of any service, for there ie no living creature in 
these mountains, except a few small pheasants, a 
small species of gray squirrel, and a blue bird of the 
vulture kind, about the size of a turtledove or jay, 
and even these are difficult to shoot." - 

Captain Clarke, meanwhile, had proceeded in ad^ 
vance of the party, with six hunters, for the purpose 
of procuring game* In this, howevei^ they were 
•wholly unsuccessful ; and, without anything to eat, 
they encamped in the evening on the banks of a 
Btream, to which they gave the appropriate name of 
Hungry Creek. 

" September 19. Captain Clarke proceeded up the 
creek, along which the road was more steep and 
Btony than any he had yet passed. At six miles* 
distance he reached a small plain, in which he for* 
flmately found a harse, on which he breakfasted, 
and hung the rest on a tree for the party in the rear. 
Two miles Beyond this he left the creek and cross- 
ed three high mountains, rendered almost inopassa^ 
ble from the steepness of the ascent and the quantity 
of fallen timber. After clambering over these ridg*^ 
es and mountains, and passing some branches of 
Hungry Creek, he came to a large creek running 
westward. This he followed for four miles, then 
turned to the right down the mountain, till he came 
to a small creek to the left. Here he halted, having 
made twenty-two miles on his course, south 80 de- 
grees west, though the winding route over the 
mountains almost doubled the distance. On de- 
scending the last mountain, the heat became much 
more senslWe, after the extreme coW he had expe- 
Wenced for several days past." 

The main party advanced eighteen mileii over 
mountains and along narrow, dangerous paths, and 
encamped for the night on a branch of Hungry Creek. 
They killed no game, and their only refreshment 
during the day was-a little portable soup. From fa- 
tigue and want of food they were becoming much 
enfeebled, and dysentery began to prevail. 
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" September 30. Captain Clarke went on through 
a country as rugged as before, till, on passing a low 
mountain, at the distance of four mUes he came 
to the forks of a large creek. Down this Tie pro., 
ceeded on a course south 60 degrees west for two 
miles, then turning to the right, continued o?er a 
dividing ridge, where were the heads of several lit- 
tle streams, and at twelve miles' distance descend- 
ed the last of the Rocky Mountains, and reached the 
level country. A beautiful open plain, partially 
supplied with pine, now presented itself. After pro- 
ceeding five miles, he discovered three Indian boys, 
who, on observing the party, ran off and hid them- 
selves in the grass. Captain Clarke immediately 
alighted, and, giving his horse and gun to one of the 
men, went after the boys. He soon reheved their 
apprehensions, and sent them forward to the village, 
about a mile off, with presents of small pieces of 
riband. Soon after they reached home a man came 
out to meet the party, but with great caution : he 
conducted them to a large tent in the village, and all 
the inhabitants gathered round to view with a mix- 
ture of fear and pleasure the wonderful strangers* 
The conductor now informed Captain Clarke, by 
signs, that the spacious tent he was in was th^ res- 
idence of the great chief, who had set out three 
days ago, with all the warriors, to attack some of 
their enemies towards the southwest ; that he would 
not return before fifteen or eighteen days, and that 
in the mean time there were only a few men left to 
ffuard the women and children. They now set be- 
K>re them a small piece of buffalo meat, some dhed 
salmon, berries, and several kinds of roots. Among 
these last was one which was round, much like an 
onion in appearance, and sweet to the taste; its 
name is quamash, and it is eaten either in its natu- 
ral state, boiled into a kind of soup, or made into a 
cake, when it is called pasheco. AAer their long 
abstinence this was a smnptuous treat. They re« 
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turned the kindness of the people by a few small 
presents, and then went on, in company with one 
of the chiefs^ to a second village in the same plain, 
at the distance of two miles. Here they were treat- 
ed with great kindness, and passed the night. The 
hunters were sent out, but, though they saw some 
tracks of deer, were unable to procure anything." 

Captain Lewis, with the main party, had proceed- 
ed about two miles, when they fortunately found 
the remainder of the horse left by Captain Clarke* 
' and also a note signifying his intention to descend 
into the plains to the southwest in search of pro- 
visions. One of their horses, with a valuable load, 
was missing, and two men were sent to find him. 
Their general course was south 26o west, throuch 
a dense forest of large pine, and they advanced fif- 
teen miles before encamping. 

" On descending the heights of the mountains,*' 
contmues the Journal, "the soil becomes gradually 
more fertile, and the land through which we passed 
this evening is of an excellent quality. It has a 
dark gray soil, though very broken,, and with large 
masses of gray freestone above the ground in many 
places. Among the vegetable productions we dis- 
tinguished the alder, honeysuckle, and whortleber- 
ry, common in the United States ; also a species Of 
honeysuckle known only west of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, which rises to the height of about four feet, and 
bears a white berry. There is likewise a plant re- 
sembling the chokecherry, which grows in thick 
clumps eight or ten feet high, and bears a black ber- 
ry with a single stone, of a sweetish taste. The 
arbor vita, too, is very common, and grows to a great 
size, being from two to six feet in diameter. 

"September 21. The free use of food, to which 
he had for some time not been accustomed, made 
Captain Clarke very sick. He therefore sent out 
all the hunters, and remained himself at the village, 
as wen on account of his illness as for the pur- 
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pose of avoiding suspicion^ and coUectiog informa* 
tion from the Indians as to the route. 

'* The two villages consisted of about thirty double 
tents, and the inhabitants called themselves Chopun-> 
nish, or Pierced-Nose^ The chief drew a chart of 
the river) and explained thai; a greater chief than 
himself) who governed these villages, and whose 
name was Twisted Hair, was now fishing at the dis* 
lance of half a day's ride down the river. His chart 
made the Kooskooskee forl^ a little below his camp, 
with a second fork farther on, and a large branch 
jBowing in on each sidC) below which the river pass« 
ed the mountains : here was a great fall of water^ 
near which lived white people, from whom were pro- 
cured the white beads and brass omaoients worn 
by the women* 

" A chief of another band made a visit ihis mom«> 
ing, and smoked with Captain Clarke. The hunters 
returning without having been able to kill anything, 
Captain Clarke purchased as much dried salmon, 
roots, and berries as he could with the few articles 
he chanced to have in his pockets, and haying sent 
them by one 6f the men and a hired Indian back to 
Captain Lewis^ he went on towards the camp of 
Twisted Hair. It was four o'clock before he set 
out, and the night soon came on ; but, meeting an 
Indian coming from the river, they engaged him, 
with the present of a neckclotl^) to guide them to that 
chief. They proceeded twelve miles through the 
plain before they reached the river hills, which are 
very high and steep. The whole valley, from these 
hills to tlie Rocky Mountains, is a beautiful level 
country, with a rich soil, covered with gr^ss : there 
is, however, but little timber, and the country is 
badly watered. The plain is so much lower thui 
the surrounding hills, or so much sheltered by t^em, 
that the weather was quite warm, while the cold 
of the mountains was extreme. From the top of 
the river hills they proceeded down for three mileS) 
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tin they reached the water side between eleven and 
twelve o'clock at night. Here they found a small 
carap of five squaws and three children, the chief 
himself being encamped, with two others, on a small 
island in the river. The guide called to him, and he 
soon came over: Captain Clarke gave him a medal» 
and they smoked together till one o'clock." 

The main party proceeded on without anything 
worthy of note occurring. During the day they 
were so fortunate as to lull a few pheasants and a 
prairie wolf. 

'* September 2d. Captain Clarke passed over to 
the island in company with Twisted Hair, who 
seemed to be cheerful and sincere in his conduct. 
The river at this place was about one hundred and 
sixty yards wide, but interrupted by shoals, and the 
low grounds on its borders were narrow. The hunt- 
^ers brought in three deer ; after which Captain Clarke 
left his party, and, accompanied by Twisted Hair 
and his son, rode back to the village, where he arri- 
ved about sunset : they then walked up together to 
the second village, where we had just arrived. 

^ We had intended to set out early; but one of the 
men having neglected to hobble his horse, he stray- 
ed away, and we weic© obliged to wait till nearly 
twelve o'clock. We then proceeded on a western 
course for two and a half miles, when we met the 
hunters sent by Captain Clarke from, the village, 
aeven and a hsU miles distant, with provisions. 
This supply was most seasonable, as we had tasted 
nothing since last night; and the fish, roots, and 
berries, in addition to a crow which we killed on the 
route, completely satisfied our hunger. After this 
wfrcshment we proceeded in much better spirits, 
and at a few miles were overtaken by the two, men 
who had been sent back after the lost horse pn the 
fiOth." • • * 

" As we approached the village, most of the wom- 
an, though apprised of our being expected, fled wi^ 
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their children into the neighbouring* woods. The 
men, however, received us without any apprehen- 
sion, and gave us a plentiful supply of provisions. 
The plains were now crowded with Indians, who 
had come to see the persons of the whites, and the 
strange things they had brought with them ; but, as 
our guide was a perfect stranger to their language, 
we could converse by signs only. Our inquiries 
were chiefly directed to the character of the coun- 
try, the courses of the rivers, and the Indian villa- 
ges, in regard to all which we received more or less 
information ; and, as their accounts varied but little 
jfrom each other, we were induced to place confi- 
dence in them. Twisted Hair drew a chart of the 
river on a white elkskin ; according to which, the 
Kooskoo^ee Forks were a few miles from this 
place: two days' journey towards the south was 
another and larger fork, on which the Shoshonee or 
Snake Indians fished ; five 4ays' journey lower down 
was a large river from the northwest, into which 
Clarke's River empties itself ; and from the mouth 
of that river to the falls was five days' journey far^ 
ther. On all the forks, as well as on the main river, 
great numbers of Indians resided, and at the falls 
were establishments of whites. This was the story 
of Twisted Hair. 

" September 23. The chiefs and warriqrs were all 
assembled this morning, and we explained to them 
from whence we came, the objects of our visiting 
them, and our pacific intentions towards all the In- 
dians. This, being conveyed by signs, might not 
have been perfectly comprehended, but appeared to 
give entire satisfaction. We now gave a medal to 
two of the chiefis, a shirt to Twisted Hair, in addi- 
tion to the medal he had already received, and a flag 
and handkerchief for the grand chief on his return. 
To these were added a knife, a handkerchief, and a 
small piece of tobacco for each chief. The Indians 
did not give us any provisions gratuitously. We 
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therefore parobssed a quantity of Aali, berries (dneflj 
red haws), and roou, and in the aflemoon went oa 
to the second Tillage. Twisted Hair here introdu- 
ced us into his own tent (whidi cooeitted, however, 
of Botbing more than pine-boriies and bark), and 
gave us some dried salmon boiled. We continued 
jOur purchases, and obtained as much provision as 
out horses could carry:, in their present weak condi- 
tion, as far as the river. The n^n exchanged a few 
old canisters for dressed elkskins, of which they 
fiiade shirts. Great crowds of the natives were 

* round us all night, bot we did nol miss anything ex* 
cept a knife, and a few other articles stolen from a 
ahotpouch the day before. 

^^ September 24. We sent b^ck Coher in search 
of the horses lost in the mountains ; and, having 
collected the rest^ set out at ten o'clock along the 
3ame route already passed by Captain Clarke to- 
wards the river. All round the village the women 
were busily employed in gathering and dressing the 
fosheco root, of which large quantities were heaped 
]ip in piles over the plain. We now felt severely 
the consequences of eating heartily after our late 
privations : Captain Lewis and two of the men were 
taken very ill last evening, and to-day he could 
scarcely sit on his horse, while others, were obliged 
U> be put on their horses, and some, from extreme 
weakness and pain, were forced to lie down by the 
side of the road for a considerable time. At sunset 
we reached the island where the hnnters had been 

, left on the 22d. They had been unsnccessfuU hav- 
ing killed qnly two deer since that time, and two of 
them were very ill. A little below this island was 
a larger one, on which we encamped, and achninis- 
tered Rush's pills to the sick. 

*' September 25. The weather was very hot and 

oppressive to the party, most of whom were now 

l^omplaining of sickness. Our situation, indeed^ 

jrendered it neeessary to husband our iremaintog 

C3 
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strenfgth, and it was determined to proceed down the 
hver in canoes : Captain Clarke therefore set out 
with Twisted Hair and two young men in quest of 
timber for their construction. As he went down the 
river, at the distance of a mile he crossed a creek 
from the right, which, from the rocks that obstructed 
its passage, he called Rockdam River. The hills 
along the river were high and^teep, the low grounds 
narrow, and the navigation was embarrassed by two 
rapids. At the distance of two miles farther ho 
reached two nearly equal forks of the stream, one 
of which flowed in from the north. At this place • 
he rested for an hour, and cooked ^a few salmon 
which one of the Indians had struck with a gig. 
Here, too, he was joined by some Indians in two 
canoes from below. These canoes were long, 
steady, and loaded with the furniture and provisions 
of two families. He now crossed the south fork, 
and returned td the camp on the south side, the 
greater part of the way through a narrow pine bot- 
tom, in whicl^ was found much fine timber suitable 
for canoes. One of the Indian boats, with two men9 
set out at the same time ; and such was their dex- 
terity in managing the pole, that they reached camp 
within fifteen minutes after him, although they had 
to drag the canoe over three rapids. He found Cap- 
tain Lewis and several of the men still very sick, 
and distributed to such as were in need of it salts 
and tartar emetic. 

" September 26. Having resolved to go down to 
some. spot calculated for building canoes, we set out 
early this morning, proceeded five miles, and en- 
camped on a piece of Ipw ground opposite the forks 
of the river ; but so weak were the men, that sever- 
al were taken sick in coming down, the weather 
bein^^ obpressively hot. Two chiefs, with their fam* 
ilies, followed us, and encamped, with a great num« 
ber of horses, near us ; and soon after our arrival 
we were joined by two Indians, who bad come dowj^ 
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lihe north fork on a raft. We purchased some fresh 
salmon ; and, having distributed axes, and portioned 
off the labour of the party, 

^' September 27, at an early hour began our prep* 
arations for constructing five eanoes. But few of 
the men, however, were able to work, and of these 
several were soon taken ill, as the day proved very 
hot. The hunters, too, returned without any game, 
and seriously indisposed, so that nearly the' whole 
party were now sick. We procured some fresh 
4salmon ; and Colter, who at this time returned with 
one of the horses, brought half a deer, which was 
very nourishiug to the invalids. Several Indians 
from a camp below came up to see us." 
. From this time to the 5th of October, all the 
men capable of labour were employed in preparing 
the canoes. The health of the party gradually re* 
cruited, though they still suffered severely from want 
of food ; and, as the hunters had but little success in 
procuriug game, they were obliged on the 3d to kill 
one of their horses. Indians from different quarters 
frequently visited them, but all that couM be obtain- 
ed from them was a little fish and some dried roots. 

*' October 5^ The canoes being nearly finished," 
says the Journal, *4t became necessary to dispose 
of our horses. They were therefore collected, to the 
cumber of thirty-eight, and, after being branded and 
marked, were delivered to three Indians, the two 
brothers and the son of a chief who had promised to 
accompany us down the river. To each of these 
men we gave a kni^ and some small articles, and 
they agreed to take care of the horses till our return* 
The hunters, with all their dih^enoe, were unable to 
kill anyttog ; the hills being high and rugged^ and 
Che woods too dry to hunt deer,iwhich was the only 
^ame in the country. We therefor/5 continued to 
eat dried fish and roots, which were purchased of 
the squajirs with small presents, but chiefly white 
heads, of which they are extravagantly I(umL Some 
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df these roots seemed to possess veiy active pn^ 
erties; for, after supping on themMhis eTening, we 
were swelled to such a degree as to he scarcely able 
to breathe for several hours. Towahls night we 
launched two canoes, which proved to be very good. 

^October 6. The rooming was cool, and ;the wind 
easterly. The general course of the windsSseems 
to be nearly the same as we observed on the east 
side of the mountains. ^ While on the head- waters 
of the Missouri, we had every morning a cool wind 
from the west. At this place a cool breeze springs 
up during the latter part of the night, or near day- 
break, arid continues till seven or eight o'ck>ek> when 
it subsides, and the other part of the day is warm. - 
Captain Lewis was now not so well as he had been, 
and Captain Clarke was also taken ill We had all 
our saddles buried in a cache near the river, about 
half a mile below, and deposited at the same time a 
canister of powder and a bag of balls. The tim* 
which could be spared from oqr labours on the ca- 
noes was devoted to some astronomical observations^ 
The latitude of our camp, as deduced from the mean 
of two observations, was found to be ^° M" 56.3^ 
north. • 

^'October 7. This morning all the banoes wer^ 
pot in the ^v^ater and loaded, the oars fixed, mud everr 
preparation made for setting out ; but when we wer» 
all ready, the two chiefs who had promised to aob- 
company us were^npt to be found, and at the sam« 
time "we missed a pipe tomaiawk : we therefore pro^ 
ceeded without them. Below the^ forks the river is 
catted the Kooskooskee, and is a clear, rapid stream^ 
with a number of shoals and difiSoult places. Tot 
some miles the hills were steep, and the low grounds 
narrow ; but then succeeded an open oouatry, witk 
a few trees scattered along the nver. At the d»» 
tance of nine miles was a smdl ciheek on the left» 
We pasiied in the course of the day ten (apids ; in 
descending one of which, one of the canoes struck % 
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rock and sprung aleak. We, hoWever, continued for 
nineteen miles, and encamped on the left side of 
the river, opposite to the mouth of a small run. 
Here the canoe was unloaded and repaired, and two 
lead canisters of powder were deposited. Several 
camps of Indians were on the sides of the river, but 
we had Uttle intercourse with any of them. 

'* October 8. We set out at nine o'clock. At eight 
atid a half mfles we passed an island, and four and 
a half miles lower a second, opposite a small creek 
on the left side of the river. Five miles farther was 
another island on the left ; and a mile and a half be- 
yond, a fourth. At a short distance from this was 
a large creek coming from the right, to which we gave 
the name of Colter's Creek, from Colter, one of our 
men. We had proceeded from this creek about. a 
mile and a half, and were passing the last of fiAeen 
rapids, havrag gone over the other fourteen safely^ 
when one of the canoes struck, and, a hole being made 
in her side, she immediat^y filled. The men, several 
of whom could not swim, clung to her till one of the 
other boats could be unloaded, and with the assistance 
of an Indian canoe they were all brought to shore. 
AH the goods were so mudi wet that we were obliged 
to halt for the night, and spread them out to dry. 
While all this was doing it was necessary to place 
two sentinels over the merchandise, for we have 
ibund that these .Indians, though kind and disposed 
to give us every aid during our distress, cannot resist 
the temptation of pilfering small articles. We passed, 
during our route of twenty, miles, several encamp- 
ments of Indians on the islands and near the rapids, 
which phiees are chosen as most convenient for taking 
salmon. At one of these ,camps we found the two 
chiefs who had left us after promising to descend the 
river with us: they, however, wiUingly came on board 
^fter we had gone through the ceremony of smoking. 

" Octoberd. The morning, as usual, was cool ; but, 
as the weather was cloudyi our merchandise dried 
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bnt slowly. The boat, tboagh much miuredr ^ 
repaired by ten o'clock bo as to be pnrOtctly fit for 
service: still we were obliged to remain through 
the day, for the articles to be sufficiently dry to be 
reloaded. The time we employed in purchasing fish 
for the voyage and in conversing with the Indians. 
In the afternoon we were surprised at hearing that 
our old Shoshonee guide and his son had left us, and 
been seen running up the river several miles above. 
As he had never given any notice of his intention, nor 
even received his pay for conductin^^ us, we couM 
aot imagine the cause of his desertion, nor did he 
ever come back to explain his conduct. We request- 
ed the chief to send a horseman after him, to ask 
him to return and receive what we owed him. From 
this, however, he dissuaded us ; saying very frankly, 
that his nation, the Chopunnish, would take from the 
old man any presents he might have on passing their 
camp. 

^' The Indians came about our encampment atnight» 
and were very gay and good-humoured v(rith the men* 
Among other exhibitioad was that of a sij^tlaw, who 
appeared to be cr^ay : she sang in a wild, mcbhereal 
manner, and wouid offer to the spectators all the lit<* 
tie articles she possessed, scarifvmg herself in a hor- 
rid manner if any one refused her presents. She 
seemed to be an object of pity among the Indians, 
who suffered her to do as she {leased, withcmt any 
interruption. 

^ October 10. A fine morning. We loaded the ca« 
noes and set off at seven o^clock. At the distance 
of two and a half miles we had passed three islands, 
the last of which was opposite to a small stream on 
the right. Within the next three and a half miles 
was another island, and a creek on the left, with wide 
low grounds, containing wiUow and cotton wood trees, 
and on which were three tents of Indians. Two 
miles lower was the head of a large island, and six 
snd a half miles beyond it we halted at an encamp. 
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ment of eight lodges on the left> in order to examine 
E rapid before us. We had already passed eight, 
some of them difficuU; but this was worse than any 
of those, being strewed with rocks, and very hazard- 
ous : we purehosed here some roots, and dined with 
the lAdians. Among them was a man from the falls, 
who Bays that he has seen white people at that place, 
end is very desirous of going down with us : an offer, 
Itf^wever, winch we declined. Just above this camp 
we had passed a tent, near which was an Indian bath- 
ing.himself in a small pond or hole of water, warmed 
by throwing in hot stones. After finishing our meal, 
we descended the rapid with no injury except to one 
of our boats, which ran against a rock, but in the 
course of an hour was got off, with only a small split 
in her skie* This rapid^ from its appearance and diffi- 
culty^ We named Rugged Rapid We went on over 
five others of a less dangerous character, and at the 
distance of five miles reached a large fork of the river 
from the south ; and, after having gone twenty miles, 
halted below the junction on the right bank. Our 
arrival soon attracted the attention of the Indians, 
who flocked in aU directions to see us. In the even- 
ing, the Indian from the falls, whom we bad seen at 
Rugged Rapid, joined us with his s€m, in a small ca- 
noe, and insisted on aceonnpanying us to the falls. 
Being agam reduced to fish «nd roots, we made an 
experiasent to vary ^wt food by purchasing a few dogs, 
und, alter having b^n aoeustomed to horse-flesh, felt 
no dist^^ii^ t^ this new dish. The Chopunnish have 
great numbers of dogs, which they employ for do- 
mestic purposes, but never eat them; and our using 
the flesh of thataumal soon brought us into ridicule 
as dog-eaters. 

'* The C0untry at the junction of the two rivers is 
an open plain on all sides, broken towards the left 
by a distant ridge of high landj thinly covered with 
timber. This is the only body of timber which the 
country contains, for at the furies there is not a tree 
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to be seen ; and in almost the whole descent of sixty 
miles down the Kooskooskee from its forks, there are 
very few. This southern branch is, in fact, the main 
stream of Lewises River, on which w© encamped when 
among the Shoshonees. The Indians inform us that 
it is navigable for sixty miles ; that not far from its 
mouth it receives a branch from the south -, and a 
second and larger branch two days' march up, nearly 
parallel to the first Chopunnish villages we met near 
the mountains. This branch is called Pawnashte, 
and is the residence of a chief who, according to 
their expression, has more horses than he can count. 
The river has many rapids, near which are numer- 
ous fishing camps, there being ten estaWishmentsof 
this kind before reaching the first southern branch: 
one on that stream, five between that and the Paw- 
nashte, one on that river, and two above it ; besides 
which, there are many other Indian settlements on 
the more di$tant waters of the river. All these In- 
dians belong to the Chopunnish nation, and live in 
tents of an oblong form, covered with flat roofe. 

"At its mouth Lewis's River is about two hun- 
dred and fifty yards wide, and its water is of a green- 
ish-blue colour. The Kooskooskee, whose waters 
are clear as crystal, is one hundred and fifty yards 
in width, and after the nnidn the breadth is increased 
to three hundred yards : at the point 6f union is an 
Indian cabin, and in Lewis's River a small island. 

'" The men of the Chopunnish, or Pierced-Nose 
nation, residing oti the Kooskooskee and Lewis Riv- 
ers, are in person stout, portly, and well- looking ; 
the women are small, with good features, and are 
generaUy handsome, though the complexion of both 
sexes is darker than that Of the Tushepaws. lu 
dress they resemble that nation, being fond of dis- 
playing their ornaments. Buffalo or ^ skin robes, 
decorated with beads, sea-shells, chiefly mother-oi^ 
pearl, attached to an otter-skin collar, falling in front 
m two queues ; feathers, paints of different kiads, 
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principally white, green, and light bine, all of which 
they find in their own country—these are the chief 
ornaments they use. In the winter they wear a 
short shirt of dressed skins, long painted leggins and 
moccasin^ and a plait of twisted grass lound the 
neck. 

" The dress of the women is more simple, con- 
sisting of a long shirt ef arfiralia or ibex skin, reach- 
ing down to the ankles, and without any girdle : to 
the bottom of it are tied httle pieces of brass, shelto, 
and other small articles, but the top is not at aU or- 
namented.. The dress of the females is, indeed, more 
modest, and more studiously so than any we have 
observed, while the other sex are heedless of the 
indelicacy of exposure. 

" The Chppunnish have very few amusements, 
their Ufe being painful and laborious, and all their 
exertions being necessary to earn even a precarious 
subsistence. During the summer and autumn they 
are busily occupied in fishing for salmon, and col- 
lecting their winter store of roots. In the wintet 
they hunt the deer on snow-shoes over the plains, 
and towards spring cross the mountains to the Mis- 
souri, for the purpose of trafficking for buffalo robes. 
The inconvenience^ of this comfortless life are in- 
creased by frequent encounters with their enemies 
from the west, who drive them over the mountains 
with the loss of their horses, and sometimes the 
lives of many of the nation. Though originally the 
same people, their dialect varies very perceptibly 
from that of the Tushepaws. Their treatment to 
us differed much from the kind and disinterested 
services of the Shoshonees : they are, indeed, self- 
ish and avaricious, parting very reluctantly with ev- 
ery article of food or clothing ; and, while they ex- 
pect a recompense for every service, however small, 
do not concern themselves about reciprocating any 
favours we may show them. 

" They are generally healthy, the only disorders 

Vol. II.— D 
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we have remarked among Aiem being of a 8cr0f)l« 
lous kind ; and for these, as well as for the anluse- 
ment of those who are in good health, hot and cold 
bathing is very frequently used. ^ 

" The soil of these prairies is a light yillow clay J 
it is barren, and produces little more than a bekra^ 
ed grass about three inches high, and the prickly 
pear, of which we here found three species^ The 
first is of the broad-leafed kind, common to the Mis^ 
Bouri ; the second has a leaf of a globular form, and 
is also frequent in the upper parts of the Missouri^ 
particularly in the country along the river after it 
enters the Rocky Mountains. The third is peculiar 
to this country, and is much more troublesome than 
either of the others. It consists of small, thick leaves 
of a circular form, which crow from the margin of 
each other, as in the broad-leafed pear of the Mis-* 
souri. These leaves are armed with a great number 
of thorns, which are very strong, and appear to be 
barbed; and, as the leaf'^ itself is very slightly at' 
tached to the stem, as soon as one of the thomd 
touches the moccasin, it adheres, and brings with it 
the leaf, accompanied by a re-enforcement of other 
thoins.^' 
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Departare of the Partf.—Description of an Indian "Sweatinf- 
balh and Burial-place.— Dangeroas Rapide.^Visit8 from tko 
Indiana, whomamfett a pacific Diapoaitioa— DetchptiimQf tbs 
3okiilk Thba.— Their Dreaa, and Maanar of buildiof Uouaea. 
— T^eir pacific Character.—Tlieir HabiU of Living.— Tbeir 
Modie of boiling Salmon.— Vast Quantities of Salmon among 
the Soknlka.— Council held with this Tribe.— The Terrof 
and CoBateraation excited br Captain daike.-^Bosie A^ 
count ef the Pi«l¥i«il9iiwa«— Th«ur Modaof hoiTing thaDe«l» 

'^OcTossa 11, 180^. Tim xaomng tlie wind was 
from the ecLat, aod tha we4ith«r Qloudy. We set 
oat eaii/, and at the distance of a nile and a half 
reached a point qf Tock» in a bend o( the river to- 
wards ^e leH^ mw to which was an old Indian 
bouse, ai^ a n^eadow on the bppoaite hank. Hero 
the hiUs cam^e down towards the water, and, with 
the rocks wWoh havo fallen fiom their .sides, iorn^ 
ed s rapid, over which we were obliged to drag the 
canoes. A mile and a half farther we passed two 
bidtao lodc^t in a bend towards the right, and at six 
miles from our e4mp oi last evening reached the 
mouth of a brook on the leAi, Just above this stream 
we stopped for breakfast, at a large encampment of 
Miians on the samie si4e. We $oon began to trade 
with them for a stock of provisions, and were so 
iirlttiiste as to purchase seven do^ and all the fish 
they could spars. While this tj^mc was going oiv 
we observed a vapour^bath or sweatiqg-house of a 
diiferent form from any used on the frontiers of tho 
United States or amo^g the Jlocky Mountains : 11^ 
was a hollow square of six or eight feet deep, form- 
ed against the river-bank by damming up with mud 
the otl^er three sides, and covering the top com- 
9ietely» excspt m 9iP«rture about two fe^t wido* 
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The bathers descend by this hole, taking with them 
a number of heated stones and jugs of wateir ; auul 
after seating themselves round the room, throw the 
water on the stones till the steam becomes of a 
temperature sufficiently high for their purpose. The 
baths of the Indians in the Rocky Mountains are of 
different sizes, the most commoh being made of mud 
and sticks, like an oven ; but the mode of raising 
the steam is exactly the same. Among both these 
nations it is very uncommon for a man to bathe 
alone ; he is generally accompanied by one, and 
sometimes several of his acquamtances. Indeed, it 
is so essentially a social amusement, that to decUoMS 
going in the bath when invited by a friend is one 
of the highest indignities which can be offered. The 
Indians on the frontiers generally use a bath that 
will accommodate only one person, and which is 
ibrmed of a wicker-work of willows, about four 
ibet higb, arched at the top, and covered with skins 
In this the bather sits, till by means of the steam 
from the heated stones he has perspired sufficiently. 
These baths are almost universally in the neighbour- 
hood of running water, into which the Indians 
plunge immediately on coming out from them ; and 
sometimes they return again, and subject themselves 
to a second perspiration. ^ This practice is, howev- 
er, less frequent among the nations on our borders 
than those to the westward. The bath is employed 
either for pleasure or health, and is used indiscrim- 
inately for all kinds of diseases. ^ 
" Shortly after leaving our encampment we passed 
two rapids, and at the distance of four and a hsdf 
xniles reached one which was much more difficult 
Three iniles beydnd this there were three huts of 
Indians on the right, where we stopped and obtain- 
ed, in exchange for a few trifles, some pasheco roots, 
five dogs, and a small quantity of dried fish. We 
made our dinner of part of each of these articles, 
and then proceeded on without uiy obstracuon tiU 
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sfter We had gone twelve and a half mflefl, when 
we came to a stony isknd on the right side of th« 
river, opposite to which was a rapid, and a secosd 
at its lower point. Abotit three and a half miles be-> 
yond this island was a small brook, emptying itself 
mto a bend on the right, where we stopped at two 
Indian hat^, which we found inhabited. Here we 
met two Indians belonging to a aation residing at 
the mouth of this river, we had made thirty-ooo 
miles to-day, althougn the weather was warn, and 
the current obstruct^ by nine different rapids, mere 
or less difficult to pass. AH these rapida are ftslnn^* 
^aces, greatly resorted to in the season; and as we 
passed we observed near tnem slabs and pteees ef 
split timber raised ftrom the gronnd, afid some entire 
houses, vacant at present, but which will be oeoepiei 
as soon s^ the Indians return from the plains en botk 
sid&s of the river, where otir ehief informs as they are 
now hunting the antelope. Near eaeh of the hovies 
is a small collection of graves, th^ bmiad-placee ot 
those who frequent these establishments. The dead 
are wrapped in robes of s/kins, and deposited is 
graves, which are covered over witlieaith, and mailc- 
ed or secured by lUtle pickets er pieees ef wood 
stuck promiscuously in and aronnd them. Tlie 
country on both sides, a(to)r mounting a steep Mcent 
of about two himdred feet, becomes an open, level* 
and fertile plain, which is, however, as well as the 
borders of the river its^f, entirely destitute of any 
kind of timber ; and the chief growth we obserrea 
consisted of a few low Wackberries.'* • * • 

They continued to deseend the river, and ftom the 
12th to the ISth proceeded abotit si^ty-three miles* 
On their way they |iassed several rapids, one of 
tvhich was particmady dangeroos, and tw« miles ia 
ler^h. TlJey got over it safely, however, by the aid 
0{ their Indian pilots, but were less fortunate the next 
day ; one of uieir canoes being driven sideway» 
gainst a rock, bo that she tlHedwi^ water, and th^ 
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were obliged to unload her to, dry the baggage the 
had on board. Unfortunately, their roots and other 
provisions were in this boat, and were entirely spoil- 
ed. The only game they procured was a few geese 
and ducks. They passed two considerable streams 
on the 13th, the first of which they called Kimooenim 
Greek, and the other Drewyer^s River. Having part^ 
Iv dried theff baggage, they set out again late in the 
day on the 15th, intending to complete the drying at 
tiie mouth of the river, where they proposed stopping 
to take some celestial observations, and which they 
supposed could not be far distant. 
, '* For the first four miles," proceeds the Journal, 
*^we passed three islands, at the lower points of 
which were the same number of rapids, besides a 
fourth at a distance from them. In the next ten miles 
we passed eight islands and three more rapids, and 
leached a point of rocks on the left. These island^ 
were of various sizes, and were all composed of 
round stone and sand : the rapids were in many pla- 
ces difficult and dangerous to pass. The country 
]K>w became lower than before, the ground near the 
river not being hiffher than ninety or a hundred feet, 
and extending back into a waving plain. Soon after 
leaving this point of rocks we entered a narrow chan- 
nel, formed by the projecting cliff's of the bank, which 
rise nearly perpendicular from the water. The river 
ia not, however, rapid, but gentle and smooth the 
whole length of its confinement, which continues for 
three miles, when it falls, or rather widens, into a 
kind of basin nearly round, and without any pereept- 
ible current After passing through this b^gia we 
were joined by the three Indians who had piloted us 
through the rapids since we left the forks, and who, 
in company with our two chiefs, had gone before us. 
They had halted here to warn us of a dangerous rapid 
which begins at the lower point of the basin. As the 
day was too far spent to attempt it, we determined 
to examine it before descending, and therefore en- 
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camped near an isljand at its head, and studied par- 
ticularly all its narrow and difficult parts. The spot 
where we landed was an old fishing establishment, 
of which there yet remained the timbers of a house, 
carefully raised on scaffolds to protect them against 
the spring freshet. Not being able to procure any 
other fuel, and the night being cold, we were a sec- 
ond time obliged to use the property of the Indians, 
who still remain in the plains hunting the antelope. 
Our progress had been but twenty miles, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of passing the rapids ; and 
oar game consisted of only two teal. 

'' October 16. Having fully examined the rapids, 
which we found even more difficult than the report 
of the Indians had induced us to beheve, we set out 
early, and, putting our Indian guide in front, oiir 
smallest canoe next, and the rest in succession, be- 
gan the descent. The passage proved to be very 
disagreeable, as there was a continuation of shoals, 
extending from bank to bank, for the distance of 
three miles, the channel being narrow and crooked, 
and obstructed by large rocks in everv direction, so 
as to require great dexterity to avoid being dashed 
against them. We sot through, however, with no 
ilijury to any of the boats except the hindmost, which 
^ on a rock ; but, by the assistance of the other 
boats and of the Indians, who were very alert, she 
^aped, though the baggage on board of her was 
Wet. Within three miles we passed three small isl- 
ands, on one of which were the parts of a house, put 
on scaffolds as usual, and soon after came to another 
^pid at the lower extremity of three small islands ; 
J[>^ to a second, again, at the distance of a mile and a 
aalf below them. At six miles from the great rapid 
We reached a point of rocks at a rapid opposite to the 
upper part of a small island on the left : three miles 
larther there was another rapid ; and two miles be- 
yond this, a very bad one, or, rather, a fall of the river^ 
.Tlus last proved, on examination, to be so difficult| 
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that \re thoncilit it imprudent to attempt it, and there- 
fore unlbaded the canoes, and made a portage of three 
quarters of a mile. This rapid, which is of about the 
same length, is much broken t^ rocks and shoals, 
and has a small island in it, on the right side. 

^ After completing the transportation we halted 
for dinnef, and while we were eating were viajted 
by five Indians, who had come up the river on foot 
in ereat haste. We receired them kindly, smoked 
with them, and gave them a piece of tobacco to soboke 
with their tribe ; on receiving which they set out to 
return, and continued rnnmng as fast as the^ could 
while th6y remained in sight Their curiosity had 
been excited by the accounts of our two chiefs, who 
had gone on ahead, to apprise the tribes of our ap- 
proach, and of our friendly dispositions towaras 
them. After dinner we reloaded the canoes and pro- 
ceeded. We soon passed a rapid opposite to the up- 
per point of a sandy island on the left, which has a 
smaller island near it. At three miles there was a 
gravelly bar in the river ; and four miles beyond this, 
the Kimooenim River empties itself into the Colum« 
bia, having an island at its mouth, just below a small 
rapid. We halted above the poiot of Junction, on the 
Kimooenim, to confer with the Indians, who had eol* 
lected in great numbers to receive us. On lidding 
we were met by our two chiefs, to whose good offieee 
we were indebted for this reception, and also by the 
two Indians who had passed us a f^w days since on 
borseback ; one of them appearing to be a man of in- 
fluence, as he harangued the assembly on out arrival. 
After smoking with the Indians, we formed a camp i^ 
the point where the two rivers un^, near whiek we 
found some driftwood : we were also supplied by oar 
two old chiefe with the stalks of willews and seine 
small bushes for fuel. Scarcely had we fixed our 
quarters and got the ^res prepared, when a chief 
eame f^om the Indian camp about a fourth of a nfle 
Up the Columbia, at the head of neariy two tandted 
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men. They formed a regidar procession, keeping 
time to the music, or, rather, noise of their drums, 
wluch they accompanied with their voices ; and as 
they advanced, they ranged themselves in a semicir- 
cle around us, and continued singing for some time. 
l^e then smoked with them all, and communicatedy 
as well as we could by signs, our friendly intentions 
towards every nation, and our joy at finding ourselves 
surrounded by our children. After this we proceeded 
to distribute presents amonff them, ffiving the princi- 
pal chief a large medal, a shirt, and a handkerchief; 
to the second chief, a medal of a smaller size ; and 
to a third, who had come down from some of the up- 
per villages, a small medal and a handkerchief This 
ceremony being concluded, they left us ; but in the 
course of the afternoon several of them returned, 
and remained with us till a late hour. After they 
had dispersed, we proceeded to purchase provisions, 
and were enabled to collect seven dogs, to which 
some of the Indians added small presents of fish, and 
one of them gave us twenty pounds of fat dried horse- 



" October 17. The day being fair, we were occu- 
pied in taking the necessary observations for deter- 
mining our longitude, and we obtained a meridian 
altitude, from which it appeured that we were in lat- 
itude 46^ 15' 13.9". We also measured the two riv- 
ers by angles, and found that at the junction the 
Ck>lumbia was nine hundred and sixty yards wide, 
and Lewis's River five hundred and seventy-five ; 
but, soon after they unite, the former widens to the 
breadUi of from one to three miles, including the isl- 
ands. From the point of confluence the country is 
a continued plain, low near the water, and rising 
gradually from it ; the only elevation to be seen be- 
ing a range of high country running from the north- 
east towards the southwest, where it joins a chain 
of mountains from the southwest, and on the oppo- 
site s^e is about two miles from the Columbia. 



^t> 
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Iliere is thronghoat this plaia not a sini^e tree, nor 
scarcely any shrubs, except a few willow bushes ; 
and even of smaller plants there is not mubh more 
than the prickly pear, which is in great abundance, 
and even more thorny and troublesome than any we 
had yet seen. In the mean time the principal chief 
came down, with several of his warriors, and smoked 
with us. We were also visited hy several men and 
women, who offered dogs and dried fish for sale ; but 
as the fish was out of season, being at present abun- 
dant in the river, we contented ourselves with pur- 
chasing the dogs. The nation among whom we no v 
are call theihselves Sokulks; and with them are 
. united a few of another nation, who reside on a 
western branch, emptying itself into the Columbia 
a few miles above the mouth of the latter river, and 
whose name is Chimnapuim. 

*^ The languages of these two nations, of both of 
which we obtained a vocabidary, differ but little frooi 
each othet or from that of the Chopunnish, who in^ 
habit the Kooskooskee and Lewis Rivers. In their 
dress and general appearance, also, they much re- 
semble that nation ; the men wearing a robe of deer 
or antelope skin, under which a few of them have a 
short leathern shirt. The most striking difference 
is among the females, the Sokulk women being more 
&cUned to corpulency than any we have. yet seen. 
Their stature is low, their faces are broad, aikd their 
heads flattened in such a manner dnt the forehead 
is in a straight line fh>m the nose to the crown of 
the head. Their eyes are of a dirty saUe, their hair 
is coarse and bla^, and braided without ornament 
of any kind. Instead of wearing, as ^ the Oho* 
punnish, long leathern shirts highly decorated with 
beads and. shells, the Sokulk women have no other 
covering but a truss or piece of leather tied round 
the hips, and drawn tight between the legs. The 
ornaments usually worn by both sexes are lai^a 
blue or white beads, either pendant from their eara» 



or round the neck, wrists, and amn : they have like^ 
wise bracelets of brass, copper, and horn, and somd 
trinkets of shells, fish-bones, and curious feathers^ 
The houses of the Sokulks are made of large mats 
of rushes, and are generally of a square or oblontf 
form, varying in length from fifteen to sixty feet, and 
supported in the inside by poles or forks about six 
feet high. The top is covered with mats, leaving a 
space of twelve or fifteen inches the whole length 
of the house, for the purpose of admitting the light 
and suffering the! smoke to escape. The roof is 
nearly fiat, which seems to indicate that rains are 
not common in this open countnr ; and the house is 
not divided into apartments, the ifre being in the mid- 
dib of the enclosure, and immediately ui^er the hold 
in the roof. The interior is ornamented ^ith theii* 
nets, gigs, and other fishing-tackle, as well as the 
bow of each inmate, and a large quiver of arrows^ 
which are headed with flint. [^ 

** The Sokulks seem to be of a mild and peaceabto^^ 
disposition, and Uve in a state of comparative happi- 
ness. T^he men, like those on the Kimooenim, ard 
said to content themselves with a single wife, with 
whom the husband, we observe, shares the labours 
of procuring subsistence much more than is common 
Smcmg savages. What may be considered an une« 
qriitocal proof of their good disposition, is the great 
respect which is shown to old age. Among othef 
marks of it, we noticed in one of the houses ad old 
woman perfectly blindj and whOy we were told, had 
lived more than a hundred winters. In this state of 
decrepitude, she occupied the best position in the 
house, seemed to be treated with great kindnfess^ 
and whatever she said was listened to with much 
attention. Th6y are bv no means obtrusive ; and as 
^eir fisheries supply them with a competent, if not 
an abundant subsistence, although they receive 
thankfully whatever we choose to give, they do not 
importune us by begging. Fish is, mdeed, their chief 
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food, to which they add roots, and occasionally the 
. flesh of the antelope, which, as they have only boWs 
and arrows, must he very scanty. This diet may be 
the immediate or remote cause of the principal dis- 
order prevailing among them, as well as among the 
Flatheads on the Kooskooskee and Lewis Rivers. 
With all these Indians soreness of the eyes is very 
common, and it is so aggravated by neglect that many 
are deprived of one of their eyes, and some have 
lost entirely the use of both. This dreadful disor- 
der may also, we thinks be imputed, in part, to the 
reflection of the sun from the waters, where they are 
constantly fishing in the spring, suihmer, and autumn, 
and during the rest of the year from the snow, in a 
country where there is no object to relieve the sight. 
Among the Sokulks, too, and, indeed, among all the 
tribes whose chief subsistence is fish, we have ob- 
served that bad teeth are very ffeneral ; some have 
the teeth, particularly those of the upper jaw, worn 
down to the gums ; and many of both sexes, and 
even of middle age, have lost them entirely. Tlus 
decay of the teeth is a circumstance very unusual 
among the Indians, either on the mountains or plains^ 
and seems peculiar to those of the Columbia. We 
, cannot avoid regarding as one cause of it the man- 
ner in which they eat their food. The roots are 
swallowed as they are dug from the ground, frequent- 
ly nearly covered with a gritty sand ; and so litde 
idea have they that ^his is ofiensive, that all the roots 
they bring to us for sale are m the same condition. 
Another and important cause may be their great use 
of dried salmon, the bad effects of which are most 
probably increased by their mode of cooking it, which 
18 simply to warm it, and then eat the skin, scales, 
and flesh, without any farther preparation. The So- 
kulks possess but few horses, the greater part of 
their labours being performed in canoes. Their 
amusements are similar to those of the Missouri In- 
dians. 
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" la the coarse of the day, Captain Clarke, lir a 
small canoe with two men, ascended the Columbia. 
At the distance of five miles he passed an island in 
the middle of the riTer, at the head of which was a 
small bnt not dangerous rapid. On the left' bank, 
opposite to this iskind, was a fishing-place consist- 
ing of three mat houses. Here were great quanti* 
ties of salmon dryi^ on scaffolds ; and, indeed, ^m 
the mouth of the river upward, he saw immense 
numbers of dead salmon strewed along the shore, 
or floating on the surface of the water, which is so 
clear that the fish may be seen swimming at the 
depth of fifteen or twenty feet. The Indians, who 
had collected on the hwaks to observe him, now 

ioined him in eighteen canoes, and accompanied 
iim up the river. A mile above the rapids he came 
to the lower point of an island, where the course of 
the stream, which had been from its mouth north 
83^ west, now became due west. He proceeded in 
that direction, until, observing three houses of mats 
at a short distance, he landed to visit them. On en* 
tering one of these houses, he found it crowded with 
men, women, and children, who immediately provi- 
ded a mat for him to sit on, and one of the party 
undertook to prepare something to eat. He be^n 
by bringing in a piece of pine wood that had drifted 
down the river, which he split into small pieces with 
a wedge made of elkhom, by means of a mallet-of 
stone curiously carved. The pieces of wood were 
then laid on the fire, and several round stones pla- 
ced upon them. One of the squaws now brought a 
bucket of water, in Which was a large salmon about 
half dried, and, as the stones became heated, thev 
were put into the bucket till the salmon was sum- 
ciently boiled for use. It was then taken out, put 
on a platter of rushes neatly made, and laid before 
Captain Clarke, while another was boiled for each 
of nis men. During these preparations he smoked 
with such about him as woula accept of tobacco. 
Vol. II.— E 
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«*> 
though very few would do it, smoking not bei^lg 
general among them, and chiefly used as a mattef 
of form in great ceremonies. After eating the fish^ 
which 111 as of an excellent flavour) Captain Clarke 
again set out, and at the distance of four miles from 
the last island came to the lower point of another, 
near the left shore^ where he halted at two large 
mat houses, jlere, as at the three houses below, 
the inhabitants were occupied in splitting and drying 
salmon. The multitudes of this fish, indeed, are al- 
most inconceivable* The water is so clear, as we 
have already remarked, that they can readily be 
seen at the depth of fifteen or twenty feet ; but at 
this season they float down the stream, and are 
drifted ashore in such quantities that the Indians 
have only to collect, spliC^nd dry them on the scaf- 
folds. Where they procure the timber of which 
these scaffolds^ are composed, he could not learn ; 
and, as there are nothinjf but willow bushes to be 
seen for a great distance from this place, it renders 
very probable, what the Indians assured him by 
signs, that they often use dried fish as fuel for the 
common occasions of cooking. From this island 
they showed him the entrance of a western branch 
of the Columbia^ called the TapteaU which, as far as 
could be seen, bears nearly west, and empties itself 
about eight miles above into the Columbia, the gen- 
eral course of which is northwest* Towards the 
southwest a range of high land runs parallel to the 
riveri at the distance of two miles on the left, while 
on the right side the country is Ipw, and covered 
with the prickly pear, and a weed or plant two or 
three feet high, resembling the whin. To the east- 
ward is a range of mountains about fifty or sixty 
miles distant, bearing north and south ; but neither 
in the low grounds nor in the high lands is any tim- 
ber to be seen. The evening coming on, he deter- 
mined not to proceed farther than the island, and 
therefore returned to camp, accompanied by three 
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eanoes containing twenty Indians. In the conrae 
of his excursion he shot sereral grouse and ducks, 
and received some presents of fish, for which he 
gave in return small pieces of riband. He also kilU 
ed a prairie-cock, a bird of the pheasant kind, but 
about the size of a small turkey. It measured from 
the beak to the end of the toe two feet six inches 
and three quarters ; from the extremities of the 
wings three feet six inches ; and the feathers of the 
tail were thirteen inches long. This bird we have 
seen nowhere except on this river. Its chief food 
is the grasshopper, and the seed of a wild plant 
which is pecuhar to this river and the upper ports 
of the Missouri. 

'* The men availed themselves of this day's rest 
to mend their clothes, dress skins, and put their 
arms in order : an object always of primary concern, 
but particularly at a moment when we were sur- 
rounded by so many strangers. 

«' October 18. We were visited this morning by 
several canoes of Indians, who joined those already 
with us, and formed a numerous council. We in- 
formed them, as we had done all the other Indian 
nations, of our friendship for them, and of our desire 
to promote peace among all our red children in this 
country. This was conveyed by signs through our 
two chiefs, and seemed to be perfectly understood. 
We then made a second chief, and gave to all the 
chiefs a string of wampum, in remembrance of what 
we had said. While the conference was going ottf 
four men came in a canoe from a large encamf)* 
raent on an island about eight miles below, but, after 
staying a few minutes, returned without saying a 
word to us. We now procured from the pnncipal 
chief and one of the Cuimnapum nation a sketch 
of the Columbia, aivl some account of the tribes of 
his nation living alon|^ its banks and those of the 
Tapteal. They drew it with a piece of coal on a 
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iohBy and, as we afterward transferred it to paper, k 
exhibited a valuable specimen of Indian delineation* 

*' Having completed the purposes of our stay, we 
now began to lay in our sUntcs, and as it was not the 
season for dried fish, purchased forty dogs, for which 
we gave small articles, such as bells, thimbles, kniw 
ting-needles, brass wire, and a few beads : an ex- 
Change with which they all seemed perfectly sau 
isfied. These dogs, with six prairie-cocks killed 
this morning, formed, a plentiful supply for the pres- 
ent. We here left bur guide, and the two young 
men who had accompanied him ; two of the Uiree 
not being willing to go any farther, and the third be-^ 
ing of no use, as he was not acquainted with the 
liver below. We therefore took no Indians but our 
two chiefs, and resumed our journey in the presence 
of many of the Sokulks, who came to witness our 
departure. The nooming was cool and fair, and the 
wind from the southc^ast." 

Soon after starting they passed the mouth of 
Lewises River, and as they continued to descend» 
saw different fishing establishments on the shore. 
Having proceeded twenty miles, they encamped for 
the night, and soon after landing were informed by 
their two chiefs that the largest of these establish- 
ibents belonged tb the most important chief in that 
part of the country. On receiving this intelligence, . 
the two chiefs were despatched to invite the great 
chief to spend the night at the encampment. He 
accordingly came, accompanied by twenty men» 
bringing a basket of mashed berries, which he pre* 
sented to the strangers, but estaUished & separate 
camp at some distance from them. 

'^'October 19. The great chief," continues the. 
narrative, ** with two of his inferior chiefs, and a 
thnrd belonging to a band on the river below, made 
us a visit at a very early hour. The first of these^ 
called Yellepit, was a handsome, well-proportionetf 
man, about five feet eight inches high, and thirty-five 
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yents of age, with a bold and dignified coantenanee: 
the rest had nothing remarkable in their appearance. 
We smoked with them, and, after making a speech, 
gave a medal, a handkerchief, and a string of wam- 
pum to Yellepit, and a string of wampum only to 
the inferior chiefs. He requested us to remain till 
the middle of the day,ihat all his nation might coma 
and see us ^ but we excused ourselres by- telling him 
that on our return we would spend two or three 
days with him. This conference detained us till 
nine o^clock, by which time ^at numbers of the 
Indians had come down to visit us." 

As they descended they passed an island where 
were several Indian houses, the occupants of which 
were, as usual; employed in drying fish, and seemed 
to be much alarmed at the approach of- the party* 
They proceeded on, and at the distance of aboet 
twelve miles from the point they had left in the 
momins^, they came to a very dangerous rapid^ 
whiph, however, they succeeded in passing safely, 
though with great fatigue and dilBculty. "In or- 
der," proceeds the Journal, " to lighten the boat^, 
Captam Clarke, with the two chiefs, the interpreter 
and his wife, had walked across the low ffrouhds on 
the left to the foot of the rapids. On the way to 
ascended a cliff about two hundred feet above the 
water, from which he saw that the country on both 
sides of the river, immediately from its diffs, was 
low, and spread itself into a level plain, extending 
for a great distance in every direction. To the 
west, at the distance of about one hundred and fifty 
miles, was a ver^ high mountain covered with 
snow ; and, from its direction «nd appearance, he 
supposed it to be Mount St. Helen's, laid down by 
Vancouver as visible fh>m the mouth of the Colum- 
bia : there was also another mountain of a conical 
form, whose top was covered with snow, in a south- 
west direction. 

- «* As Captain Clarke arrived ftt^the lower end oi 
£3 
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the rapid before any, except one of the small canoe% 
he sat down on a rock to wait for them, and, seeipg 
a crane fly across the river, shot it^ and it fell near 
him. Several Indians bad been before this passing 
on the opposite side towards the rapids, and some 
who were then nearly in front of him, being either 
alarmed at his appearance or the report of the gun, 
fled to their houses. Certain Clarke was afraid that 
these people had not yet heard that the white men 
were coming, and therefore, in order to allay their 
uneasiness before the rest of the party should ar« 
rive, he got into the small canoe with three men^ 
rowed over towards the houses, and, while crossing, 
shot a duck, which fell into the water. As he ap« 
proached no person.was to be seen except three 
men in the plains, and they, too, fled as he came 
near the sh6re. He landed in front of five houses 
close to each other, but no one appeared, and nhe 
doors, which were of mat, were closed. He went 
towards one of them with a pipe in his hand, and, 
pushing aside the mat, entered the lodge, where he 
found thirty-two persons, chiefly men and women, 
with a few children, all in the greatest consterna- 
lion ; some hanging down their heads, others crying 
and wringing their hands. He went up to them, 
and shook hands with each one in the most friendly 
manner; but their apprehensions, which had for a 
moment subsided^ revived on his taking out a burn- 
ing-glass, as there was no roof to the house, and 
lighting his pipe: he then offered it to several of the 
men, and distributed among the women and children 
some small trinkets which he had with him, and 
gradually restored a degree of tranquillity among 
tiiem . Leaving ih m house, and direotmg each of his 
men to visit a hou^, he entered a second. Here 
lie found the jnmaies more terrified than those in 
the first ; bul he succeeded in pacifying them, and 
afterward went into the other houses, where the 
Men bad beeu equally successfuL Retiring from 
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the hooses^ he seated himtetf en a rock, and beckoa> 
ed to some of the men to come and smoke wit^ 
liim ; but none of them rentured to ^oin him till th(B 
canoes arrived with the two chiefe, who immediate- 
ly explained our pacific intention towards them. 
£oon after the interpreter's wife landed, and her 
presence dissipated all deubto of our being well-dis- 
posed, since in this country no woman ever accom- 
panies a war party: they therefore all came out* 
and seemed perfectly veoonciled ; nor could we, in- 
deed^ blame them for their terrorsi which were per- 
fectly natural, l^ey told the two chiefs that ^bev 
knew we were not men, for they had seen us ml 
from the clouds. In iacU nnperoeived by them, 
Captain Clarke had shot the white crane, which they 
had seen fall just befiiMre he wpeared to thehr eyes : 
the duck which he had killed a£so fell close bv him ; 
and as there were some cloods flying over at the mo- 
inent, they connected the lall of the birds with hip 
audden appearance, and believed that he had himself 
SKStually dropped from the cknids { considering the 
noise of the rifle, which they had never heara be- 
fore, the sound announcing so extraordinary an 
«vent. This belief was strengthened, when, on en- 
tering the room, he brought down 6ie from the 
tieavens by means of bis buraing-glass. We soon 
convinced them, however, that we were merely 
mortals ; and after one of our chiefs had explained 
our history and ohjeets, we all smoked together in 
great harmony. These people do not speak pre> 
<eisely the same language as the Indians farther up, 
but understand them in conversation. In a short 
time we were joined by many of the inhabitants 
from below, several of them on horaeback, and all 
']deased to see us, and to exchangetheir fish and ber- 
ries for a few trinkets. 

*^ Vfe remain^ here till after dinner, and then pra- 

-eeeded. At half a mile the hilly country on ^e right 

aide of the river ceased; at eiaveanuLia we foujid 
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% sm^ rapid ; and a mile farther we came to a 
small island on the left, where there were some 
willows. In going this distance from the five lodges 
we passed twenty more, dispersed along the river 
at different points of the valley on the right ; but, as 
the inhabitants were now apprized of our coming, 
they showed no signs of alarm. On leaving the isl* 
and we proceeded three miles farther, through a 
country which was low on both sides of the river, 
and encamped uiider some willow*trees on the le{t, 
having maae thirty-six miles. Immediately oppo- 
site to us was an island close to the left shore, and 
another 'in the middle of the river, on which were 
twenty-four houses of Indians, all engaged in drying 
fish. We had scarcely landed before about a nun- 
dred of them came over in their boats to vis^t us, 
bringing with them a present of some wood, which 
was very acceptable. We received them in as kind 
a manner as we could, smoked with all of them, and 
gave the principal chief a string of wampum ; but 
the highest satisfaction they derived from the musie 
of two of our violins, with which they seemed much 
delighted : they remained all night at our fires. 

** This tribe is a branch of the nation called Pish- 
quitpaws, and can raise about three hundred and 
fifty men. In their dress they resemble the Indians 
near the Forks of the Columbia, except that their 
robes are smaller, and do not reach lower than the 
waist ; indeed, three fourths of them have scarcely 
anything that can be called a robe. The dress of 
the females is equsdly scanty, for they wear only a 
small piece of a robe, which covers their shoulders 
and neck, and reaches down the back to the waist, 
where it is attached by a piece of leather tied tight 
round the body : their cheek-bones are high, th&ir 
heads flattened, and their persons in general adorned 
with scarcely any ornaments. Both sexes were 
employed in curing fish, of which they had great 
' quantities on their scafiblds. 
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** October IM. The morniny was oool, the wind ' 
from the southwest. Our appearance had excited 
the curiosity of the neighbourhood so much, that 
before we set out about two hundred Indians had 
collected to see us ; and, as we were desirous of se* 
curing their friendship, we remained to smoke and 
confer with them till breakfast. We then took our 
repast, which consisted wholly of dog*9 flesh, and 
proceeded. We passed thred vacant houses near 
our camp, and at six miles reached the head of a 
rapid, on descending which we soon came to an« 
other very difficult uid dangerous : it is formed by 
a chain o( hoge black rocks stretching from the 
right side of the river, and, with sevem small isl* 
ands on the left, nearly choking the channel. To 
this we gave the name of PeUcan Rapid, from see* 
mg a number of pelicans and black cormorants about 
k. Just below it was a small island near the right 
shore, where were four houses, the occupants of 
which were busy in dnring fish. At sixteen miles 
from our camp we reached a bend to the left, oppo^ 
site a large islaod, and at one o'clock baited for din^ 
ner, on the lower point of an island on the.right side 
of the channeL Close to this was a larger island 
On the same side, and near the left bank a small onoi 
a little below. We landed near some Indian huts* 
and counted on this cluster of three islands seven- 
teen of them, filled with inhabitants resemblinff in 
every respect those higher up ; and, like them, Uiey 
were busy in preparing fish. We purchased of them 
some dried fish, which were not good, and a few 
berries, on which we dined, and then walked to thd 
head of the island, for the purpose of examining a 
Vault which we had observed in coming along. 

" This place, in which the dead were deposited, was 
a building about sixty feet long and twelve feet wide, 
and was formed by fixing in the ground poles, with 
forks, six feet high, across which a long pole was 
extended the whole length of Jhe structure. Against 
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this ridge-pole wlsre placed broad boards and pieces 
of canoes in a slanting direction, so as to form a 
shed. It stood east and west, and neither of the ex- 
tremities was closed. On entering the western end 
we observed a number of bodies wrapped carefuUy 
in leathern robes, arranged in rows on boards, and 
covered with a mat. This was the part destined for. 
those recently deceased; while a little farther on 
there were bones half decayed and scattered about, 
aind in the centre of the building there was a large 
. pile of ^em heaped promiscuously on each other. 
At the eastern extremity was a mat, on which were 
placed twenty-one sculls, in a circular form: the 
mode of interment being, first, to wrap the body in 
robes, and as it decays the bones are thrown into a 
heap, and the sculls placed together. From the dif- 
ferent boards and pieces of canoes which formed the 
vault, there were suspended on the inside fishing- 
nets, baskets, wooden bowls, robes, skins, trenchers, 
aad trinkets of various kinds, obviously intended as 
offerings of affection to deceased relatives. On the 
outside of the burial-place were the skeletons of 
several horses, and great quantities of their bones 
m the neighbourhood, which induced us to beheve 
that these animals were most probably sacrificed at 
the funeral rites of their masters." 

After leaving this place the country became more 
hilly, and they encamped in the evening, having made 
forty-two miles. They killed several diicks and two 
speckled gulls. 
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I'he Party in their Descent still fisited by the Inditiit.— Le^ 
pagers Riyer.-^Towahnahipoks Rif er.-^lndian Mode of itack- 
ing Fish, andprepsrin^ them for Market— Description of the 
Great Fail8.>-Descriptioa of an Indian Canoe. — Alarm excitea 
by an anticipated Attack from the Dheltoots.— Dangerous 
Rapid, called by the Indians The Falls.— Account of the ]» 
tlian Houses in the Neighbourhood.— Another frightlul Rapid. 
—Some Account of the Chilluckitteouaw Indians.— Captain 
Clarke examines the Great Rapids.— Description o( an IndiaA 
Burial-place.— The Rapids passed in Safety. 

^ October 31. "The morning Was cool, and the wind 
from the southwest. At five and a half miles wO 
passed a small island, and one and a half farther ano«> 
ther in the middle of the river, with some rapid wa»- 
ter near its head, and opposite to its lower extremity 
were eight cabins of Indians. We landed near them 
for breakfast ; but such was the scarcity of wood, 
that the last evening we had nOt been able to collect 
anything except dry willows, and of these not mor^ 
than barely sufficient to cook our supper : this mom>- 
ing we could not find enough even to prepare our 
breakfast. The Indians received Us with great kind- 
ness, and examined everything they saw with much 
attention. In their appearance and employments, < 
as well as in their lan^age, they did not diner from 
those higher up the river. I'heir dress, too, was 
nearly the same ; that of the men consisting of no- 
thing but a short robe of deer or goat skin, and the 
women wearing only a piece of dressed skin, falling 
from the neck so as to coVer the front of the body 
as low as the waist ; a bandage tied round the body, 
and passing between the legs ; and over this a short 
robe of deer and antelope skin was occasionally 
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thrawn. Here we saw two blankets of scarlet and 
one of blue cloth, and also a sailor's round jacket ; 
but we could obtain only a few pounded roots and 
some fish, for which, of course, we paid. Among 
other things we observed some acorns, the fruit of 
the white oak. These they use as food, either raw 
or roasted ; and on inquiry, they informed us that they 
were procured from the Indians who live near the 
Great Falls* This place they designated by a name 
very commonly applied to it by the Indians, and 
highly expressive, the word Timm, which they pro- 
nounce so as to make it perfectly represent the 
sound of a distant cataract."* 

They found the river obstructed by rocks and fre- 
quent rapids, and towards the close of the day it be- 
came much narrower. Passing a considerable 
stream coming in from the southeast, to which they 

fave the name of Lepage's River, about seven miles 
elow they encamped near some Indian huts to 
spend the night. 

" The inhabitants of these huts," says the journal- 
ist, " stated to us that they were the relations of the ' 
Indians living at the Great Falls. They appeared 
to be of the same nation with those we had seen 
above, resembling them, indeed, in everything, ex- 
cept that their language, though essentially the same, 
has some words diflferent. They have all pierced 
noses ; and the men, when in full dress, wear a long 
tapering piece of shell or bead put through the nose. 
These people did not, however, receive us with as 
much cordiality as we had been accustomed to. 
They were poor, but we were able to purchase from 
them some wood to make a fire, of which, however, 
they had but little, and which they said they brought 
from the Great Falls. The hills in this neighbour* 

* The Indians, according to Parker, call the Falls of the 
Columbia " Tom-Tam.'' They use the same expression for tht 
beating of the heart 



hood are high tod rofged, ttad aivvrtestteMd Ireesi 
either small pine or scmbby vrhite oak| were ocea^ 
aionally seen on them* Fiom the last rapids we ob- 
served a conical mountain towards the southwest^ 
which the Indians said was not far to the left of the 
Great Falls ; and from its vicinity to thort place, w« 
called it the Timm, or FaQs M omitain. The eonntrf 
through which we passed is fiiraisbed with serenu 
fine springs^ which rise ei^er high up the sides of: 
the hillS) or else in the river meadows, anddiseharffe 
themselves into the Columbia^ We coold not help 
remarking that the fishing establishments of the In-< 
dians, both on the Columbia and the waters of 
Lewis's River, are almost universally on the right 
bank. On inquiry, we were led to believe that the 
reason of this may be found in their fear of the 
Snake Indians; between whom and themselvesi 
considering the warlike temper of that people, and 
the peaceful habits of the river tritws, it is very nat« 
tiral that the latter should be anxious to interpose 
so p^ood a barrier. These Indians are described as 
residing on a great river to the sooth, and as always 
at war with the people of this neighbouriiood« One 
of our chiefs pointed out to-day a spot on the lefl^ 
where, not many years ago, a creat battle had been 
fought, in which numbers of both nations were 
killed.** 

The following day^ they passed an idand four 
miles In length, and about midway of it a large riv^ 
er appearing to come from tiie southeast, two hva^ 
dred yards wide at its month, and increasing the 
volume of the Columbia one fovrth. The Indians 
called it the Towahnahiooks. ^x mfies below this, 
near some Indian huts, ^oy came to thecomfnence- 
ment of the Great Falls. *^ Here," continues the 
Journal, " we halted, and immediatelv on landing 
walked down, accompanied by an M Indian ftom 
the huts, to exaffldine the falls, hi order to ascertain 
on w^eh side we could maice a portage meet eanif. 

Vol. IL— F 
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We soon dibcover^d that the nearest route was on 
the right side, and therefore dropped down to the 
head of the rapid, unloaded the canoes, and took all 
the baggage oter by land to the foot of U. The dis« 
tance is twelve hundred yards. On setting out, we 
crossed a solid rock about one third of the whole 
distance ; thfen reached a space of two hundred yards 
wide, which fbitns a hollow, where the loose sand 
from the low grounds has been driven by the winds* 
and is sleep and loose, and therefore difficult to 
pass ; the rest of the route was over firm and solid 
ground. The labour of crossing would have been 
very great, if the Indians had not assisted us in car- 
rying some of the heavy articles on their horses ; 
but for this service they repaid themselves so adroit^ 
ly, that, on reaching the foot of the rapids, we found 
K necessary to form a camp in a position which 
would secure us from their pilfering, which we 
dreaded much more than their hostihty. Near our 
camp were five large huts, the occupants bdng en- 
gaged in drying fish and preparing it for market. 

** Their manner of doing Uiis is, first, opening the 
fish and exposing it to the sun on scaffolds. When 
it is sufilciently dried, it is pounded between two 
stones till it is completely pulverized, and is then 

§ laced in a ba^et about two feet long and one in 
iameter, neatly made of grass and rushes, and lined 
with the skin of a salmon stretched and dried for the 
purpose. Here it is pressed down as hard as possi- 
hle, and the top covered with the skins of fish, which 
are secured by cords through the holes of the bas- 
ket. The baskets are then put in some dry situa- 
tion, the corded part upward, seven being usually 
placed as dosdy as they can be together, and five 
on the top of them. The whole is then wrapped up 
in mats, and made fast by cords^ over which other 
mats are thrown. Twelve of these baskets, each o( 
which contains from ninety to a hundred pounds, 
form a staoki which is noW left till it is sent to mar- 
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l^et. Fish thns prepared is kept soiaid and sweet 
for several years, and great quantities of it, they told 
us, were sent to the Lndians living below the falls, 
whence it found its wa^ to the whites who visited 
the mouth of the Columbia. We observed, both near 
the lodges and on the rocks in the river, great num- 
bers of stacks of these pounded fish. 

"• Besides fish, these people supplied us with fil- 
berts and berries, and we purchased a dog for sup- 
per; but it was with much difficulty that we were 
able to buy wood enough to cook it. In the course 
of the day we were visited by many Indians, from 
whom we learned that the principal chiefs of the 
bands residing in this neighbourhood were now hunt- 
ing in the mountains towards the southwest. On 
that side of the river none of the tribes have any 
permanent habitations ; and on inquiry, we were con* 
firmed in our belief that it was from the fear of be- 
ing attacked by the Snake Indians, with whom they 
are constantly at war. This nation they represent 
as being very numerous, and residini^ in a ffreat 
number of villages on the Towahnahiooks, where 
they live principally on salmon. That river, they 
add, is not obstructed by rapids above its mouth, but 
becomes large, and reaches to a considerable dis- 
tance ; the first villages of the Snake Indians being 
twelve days' journey, on a course about southeast 
from this place. 

*' October 23. Having ascertained from the In- 
dians, and by our own examination, the best mode 
of bringing down the canoes, it was concluded, aa 
the river was divided into several narrow channels 
by rocks and islands, to follow the route adopted by 
the Indians themselves. This labour Captain Clarke 
conmenced in the morning, and, after crossing to 
the other side of the river, hauled the canoes over a 
point of land, so as to avoid a perpendicular fall of 
seventy feet. At the distance of four hundred and 
Bfty^seven yards we reached the water, and eai« 
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tMoked mt % pkee wbere a loyg^focky idand com- 
presses the chadnei witliin the spaee of a hundred 
and fiAy yards, so a$ to forai neaiiy a semicirde. 
On leavinf this rocky island the channel is somo- 
what wider, but a second and much larger island of 
■hard black rock still divides it from the main stream, 
while on the left shore it is olosef^ bordered by pe«* 
|)endicular cliffs. Haf tag descended in this way for 
a mile, we reached a pitek of the river, which, bjeiag 
'divided by two large rocloB, descends with great ra- 
jHdity down a iaU eight feet in height As the boats 
<oould not be navigated down this steep descent, we 
were bbliged io land, and let them down aa slowly 
4U9 posatble by strong ropes of eficskin, which we had 
prepared for the purpose. Thetr all passed in safety 
^except one, wbion, being loosed by ^e breakina « 
4he ropes, was driven down with aU the force of the 
4mrrent, but afterward recovered by the Indians be- 
« low. With this rapid ienda Hie first pitch of this 
*Great Fatts^ which are ttot ao remaikable in point 
lof height as for the singular manner in which the 
tocka divide its dianvel. From the ma^s eveiy-^ 
where perceivable at iheae falls, it is obvious that, in 
the high floods in itm t^mng, the water below the 
.lalls rises neaiiy to a ievel with that Above. Of thiB 
me, occasioned by obstntetions we had not yet seen, 
4he salmon must avail tiieraselves to pass up to 
river, and in such multitudes that that fish is almost 
4he only one caught in great abundance above the 
&Ub : 'below tliese, howmr, we observed Ike salflh 
<on trout, and the heads of a smaller specie^ of tifoulf 
which are in great nimibera,and which they are now 
imryinig, to be need for winter food. A hole beiat 
'dug, the sides and bottom are lined widi atraw, ovtf 
which skins are laid ; and oa tlMse the fish, after 
being well dried, is placed, covered with other akiflfi 
and the hole dosed with a layer of eartjh twelve er 
ififteen inches deej^ 
^ About three o'clock we neached the lower campi 
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but our joy at having accomplished this object was 
somewhat diminished bv the persecution of a new 
acquaintance. On reacning tne upper point of the 
portage, we found that the Indians had been en- 
camped there not long since, and had left behind 
them multitudes of fleas. These sagacious tor- 
mentors were so well pleased to exchange the straw 
and fish skins in which they had been living for a 
more comfortable residence, that we were soon cov- 
ered with them ; and during the portage the men 
were obliged to strip to the skin, in order to brush 
them from their bodies. Thev were not, however^ 
80 easily dislodged from our clothes, and accompa- 
nied us in great numbers to our camp. 

" We saw no game except a sea-otter, which was 
shot in the narrow channel as we were coming down, 
but we could not get it. Having, therefore, scarcely 
any provisions, we purchased eight small fat dogs : 
a food to which we were compelled to have recourse, 
as the Indians were very unwilling to sell us any of 
their godd fish, which they reserved for the market 
below. Fortunately, however, habit had completely 
overcome the repugnance which we felt at first at 
eating this animal, and the dog, if not a favourite 
dish, was always an acceptable one. The meridian 
altitude of to-day gave 46** 43' 67.3" north as the lat- 
itude of our camp. 

** On the beach, near the Indian huts, we observed 
two canoes of a different shape and size from any 
which we had hitherto seen. One of these we got 
by giving our smallest canoe, a hatchet, and a few 
trinkets to the owner, who said he had obtained it 
from a white man below the falls in exchange for a 
horse. These canoes were very beautifully made : 
wide in the middle, and tapering towards each end, 
with curious figures carved on the bow. They were 
thin, but, being strengthened by crossbars about an 
inch in diameter, tied with strong pieces of bark 
ihrouffh holes in ^e sides, were able to bear very 
< F3 
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Jieavy birdensf, and seemed calculated to live in U10 
roughest wa;ter. 

" A great number of Indians both from above and 
'l^elow the falls visited us this day, and towaids 
evening we were informed by one of the chiefs who 
had accompanied us, that he had overheard that the 
Indians below intended to attack us as we went down 
the river ; but, being at all times ready for an attempt 
of that sort, we were not under any particular appre- 
hensions at this intelligence c we therefore merely 
examined our arms, and increased the ammunition 
to one hundred rounds. Our chiefs, who had not the 
same motives of •confidence, were bv no means so 
much at their ease ; and when at night they saw the 
Indians leave us earlier than usual, their suspicions 
of an intended attack were confirmed, and they wefo 
very much alarmed. The next morning, 

" October 24, the Indians approached us with ap- 
parent caution, and behaved with more than usual 
reserve. Our two c^efs, by whom these circumstan- 
ces were not unobserved, now to^d us that they 
wished to return home; that they could no longer be 
of any service to us, as they could not understand the 
language of the people below the falls; that these 
pe<^le formed a different nation from their own; 
that the two people had been at war with each other; 
and as the Indians had expressed a resolution to at- 
tack us, they would certainly kill them. We endeav- 
oured to quiet their fears, and requested them to stay 
two nights louger^ in which time we would see the 
Indians helow, and make apeace between the two 
nations. They replied that they were anxious to re- 
turn, to look auer their horses. We, however, insist- 
ed on their remaining with us, not only in the hope ef 
bringing about an accommodation between them and 
their enemies, but hecanse they might be able to de- 
, tect any hostile designs against us, and also assist us 
in passmg the next falls, which were not Car ofi^ and 
^ represented as very difficult; tbey>t leng:th consent- 
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^ to our propOMl. About Bilie o'dk>ok we pro- 
ceeded, aad oa leaving our camp near the lower fall, 
liooad the hver about four hundred yards wide, with 
a current more rapid than ususd, though with no per- 
ceptible descent. At the distance «f two and a half 
miles it widened into a lai^e bend or basin on the 
ngfet, at the beginning of which were three Indian 
liuts. At the extremity -oi this basin stood a hiffh 
black rock, which, hsing peq>eadicttlarly fh>ni the 
right shore, seened to mn wholly across the hver : 
30 totally, indeed, did it appear to stop the passage, 
that we could mA see where the water esca)[>ed, ex- 
cept <^at the current was seeaiingly drawn with more 
ibMXk asnal velodty to the left of the rock, where was 
heard a great roaring. We landed at the huts of the 
Indians, who went wHik «s ito the top of the rock, 
irom which we had a view of all the dimcidties of the 
channel. We were now no longer at a loss to ao- 
coant for the rising of tlw river at the falh ; for this 
tremeodoiis rock was seen atvstelnng across the 
drer, to meet the high hUls on tlM left shore, leaving 
a channel of only forty»ive yards wide, through 
which the whole bo^y of die Cohimbia pressed its 
way. The water, thus forced into so narrow a pas- 
sage, was thrown into whiris, aoid swelled and boiled 
in ever^ pirt with the wildest agitation. But Uie 
Bheraative of carrjring the boats over this high rock 
was almost impossible in our present situation ; and 
as the chief dauiger seemed %o bCi not from any ob- 
strucdons in the channel, bid from the great waves 
and whiripools, we rosolved to mttempt the passs^, 
m the h(^ of beii^ able, !by dexteirous steering, to 
descend m safety. This we undertook, and with 
^leat care were able io get trough, to the astonish- 
nentof the Indians tn the huts we had just passed, 
wbo now collected to see us from the top of the rock. 
Hie channel continued thus confined lor Ihe space 
of about half a mile, when the rook ceased. We 
passed a single Indian hut ai tlir fi>ot of it» whero the 
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river again enlarged itself to the width of two htmdRd 
yards, and at the distance of a mile and a half stop- 
ped to view a very bad rapid, formed by the rocky 
islands which divided the chanuel, and the lower and 
larger of which was in the middle of the river. The 
appearance of this place was so unpromising, that 
we unloaded all the most valuable articles, such as 
guns, ammunition, our papers, &c., and sent them by 
land, with such of the men as could not swim, to thie 
extremity of the rapid. We then descended with 
the canoes, two at a time, and though they took in 
fliome water, we all passed down safely ; after which 
we made two miles, and stopped in a deep bend of 
the river towards the right, and encamped a little 
above a large village of twenty-one houses. Here we 
landed, and as it was late before all the canoes joined 
us, we were obliged to remain, the difficulties of the 
navigation having permitted us to make only six 
. miles. This village was situated at the extremity 
of a ^eep bend towards the right, and immediately 
above a ledge of high rocks, twenty feet above tfaie 
marks of the highest flood, but broken in several 
places so as to form channels, which were then dry, 
extending nearly acrossHhe river : this forms the sec- 
ond fall, or the place, most probably, whieh the Ib- 
dians mean by the word Timm. While the canoes 
were coming up. Captain Clarke walked down with 
two men to examine these^ channels. On the rocks 
here the Indians are accustomed to dry fish; and as 
the season for that purpose was now over, the poles 
which they use were tied up very securely in bundles, 
and placed on the scaffolds. The stock of dried and 

Sounded fish was so abundant, that he counted cme 
undred and seven hes^, making more than ten 
thousand pounds c^ that provision. After examining 
the narrows as well as the lateness of the hour would 
permit, he returned to the village through a rocky, 
open country, infested with polecats. This village, 
.the residence of a tribe called the. £chekiota« qq^ 
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itiflCed Of 1ioti8«6 sctttered pronttseiUMnly over an el- 
evated situation, near a mound more than thirty feet 
above the common level, with some remains of houses 
on it, and having every appearuioe of being artti- 
ciaL 

'' The hoiMes, which were the first wooden build- 
ings we had seen sinbe leaving the UUnois coun- 
try, were neaiiy equal in siae, and exhibited a veiy 
sirikular appearance. A laige hole, twenty feet 
wide and thirty in lewth, was dug to the depth of 
«ix feet ; the sides of which were lined with split 
|Meees of timber rising just above the surfaee of the 
^frround, and smoothed to the same width by bom- 
mg, or by being shaved with snail iron axes. These 
timbers were secured m their erect position by a 
pole stretched along the side of the building near 
4he 'eaves, and supported on a strong post fixed at 
each comer. The timbers at the gable ends rose 
.gradually higher, the middle pieces being the broad- 
en. At the top of -these was a sort of semickcle, 
inade to receive a ridge-pole the whole length of the 
Jiouse, propped by an additional post in the middle, 
«nd forming the top of the roof. From ^is ridge- 
Mle to the eaves of the house were placed a num- 
ber of small poles or rafters, secured at each end 
by fibres of the cedar. On these poles, which were 
eonaected by small transverse baro of wood, was 
laid a eovering of white eedar, or arb&r vitiB, kept on 
by strands ef cedar fibres ; but a small space altuag 
the whole length of the ridge-pole was left uncov- 
ered, for the purpose «tf tight, and of permitting tiM 
emoke to pass out The roof; thus ibimed, had a 
descent about e([ual to ^at oommon among us, aoMl 
near the eaves it was perforated with a number of 
email holes, made, most prohaUy, ibr the dischaige 
of aiTows in case of an attaek. The only entrance 
was by a small door at the gable end, cut out of the 
iBtd<He piece of timber, twenty-nine and a haltineh* 
ee high, fonrteen indies broad, and reaching ooif 
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eighteen inches above the ealth. Before this h(^ 
was hung a mat, and on pushing it aside and crawl- 
ing through, the descent was by a small ladder, made 
in the form of those used among us. One half of 
the inside was used as a place of deposite for thek 
dried fish, in which there were krge quantities 
stored away, and which, with a few baskets of ber- 
ries, formed the provisions for the family ; the other 
half, adjoining the door, was for the accommodation 
of the family. On each side were arranged, near the 
walls, small beds of mats, placed on little sca£fo}ds 
or bedsteads raised from eighteen inches to three 
feet from the ground, and in the middle of the va- 
cant space was the fire, or sometimes two or three 
l^res, where, as, indeed, is usually the case, the house 
contained three families. 

"The inhabitants received us with much kind- 
ness, invited us to their houses, and in the evening,, 
after our camp had been formed, came in great num- 
bers to see us, accompanied by a principal chief 
and several warriors of the nation below the Great 
Narrows. We made use of this opportunity to at- 
tempt a reconciliation between them and our two 
chiefs, and to put an end t6 the war whieh had dift- 
turbed the two nations. On representing to the 
chiefs the evils which the war inflicted on them, and 
the wants and privations to which it sul^ected them, 
they socul became disposed to be reconciled with 
each other, and we had some reason to believe in 
the sincerity of their mutual promises, that the war 
should no longer be continued, and that in future 
they would live in peace with each other. On coh^ 
eluding this negotiation, we proceeded to invest the 
chief with the insignia of command— -a medal and 
some small articles of clothing; after which the 
violin was produced, and our men danced, to the 
great delight of the Indians. 

" October 26. We walked down with several of 
the Indians to view the part of the narrows whic^ 
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they represented as most dangerous, and found it 
▼ery difficult ; and, as the portage was impractica- 
ble with our large canoes, we concluded to carry 
our most valuable articles by land, and then hazard 
the passage. We therefore returned to the village, 
and, having sent some of the party, with our best 
stores, to make a portage, and placed others on the 
rocks, to assist, by means of ropes, the canoes that 
night meet with any difficulty, we began the de- 
scent, in the presence of a great number of Indians 
who had collected to witness the exploit. The 
ehannel for tbree miles is worn through a hard, 
rough, black rpck, from fifty to one hundred yards 
wide, in which the water swells and boils in a tre- 
mendous manner* The first three canoes esca|>ed 
very well ; the fourth, however, nearly filled with 
water; and the fifth passed through with taking in 
only a small quantity of water* At half a mile we 
had got through the worst part, and, having reload- 
ed our canoes, went on very well for the remaining 
two and a half miles, except that one of the boats 
was nearly lost by running against a rock. At the 
end of this channel, in which the Indians told us 
they caught as many salmon as they wished, we 
reached a deep basin or bend of the river towards 
the right, near the entrance of which were two rocks. 
We crossed the basin, which has a quiet and gentle 
current, and at the distance of a mile from its com- 
mencement, and a little below where the river re- 
sumes its channel, reached a rock which divides it. 
At this place we met our old chiefs, who, when we 
began the portage, had walked down to a village be- 
k>w, to smoke a pipe of friendship on the renewal 
of peace. Just after our meeting we saw a chief of 
the village above, with a party who had been out 
hunting, and were then crossing the river with their 
horses on their way home. We landed to smoke 
with this chief, whom we found to be a bold-looking 
man, of a pleasing appearance, about fifty years of 
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age, and dressed in a war-jae kef, cap, leggins, ani 
s^occasins. We pHresented him with a medal and 
other small articles, and he gave us some meat, of 
ivhich be had been aUe to procure but little ;; for on 
his route he met with a war-party of Indiana froiB 
the Towahnahiooks, between whom he had a battle^^ 
We here smoked a parting pipe with our two faiths 
tvH friends, the chiefa who had accompanied us front 
the heads of the rirer, and who had now each 
bought a horse, intending to go home by land. On 
leaving this rock the current of the river is gientle, 
but its bed is strewed with a great number of rock» 
ibr several miles, when it becomea a beautiful, still 
atream, about half a mile wide. At five milea from 
the large bend we came to the mouth of a creek 
twenty yards in breadth, heading in a vaBge ol 
mountains which run S.S.W. and S.W. Ibr a k>nf 
distance, and discharging a considerable quantity of 
water : it is called by the Indians Quenett* W« 
halted below it, under a high point of roeka on the 
lelt, and formed a camp on their top to take aome 
celfestial observations," ♦ * • "From this rock, the 
pinnacle of the round moimtain covered with snow, 
which we had seen a short distance below the Forka 
of the Columbia, and called the Falls or Timm Mounts 
ain, was south 43^ west, and about thirty-seven milea 
distant." * * * 

** Both above and below the narrows, as weU as m 
them, we had seen a great number of sea-otter, and 
in the evening a deer was killed, and numerous 

ticaces of that animsd were observed nesu: the eamp.'' 

♦ # « 

*' October 2G. The morning was finer si^ ^^ sei^ 
six men to hunt, and to collect rosin to pitch tbeetk 
noes, which, by being firequenUy hauled over the 
rocks, had become very leaky. The]f were a^so 
drawn up to dry, and on examination it was found 
that mapy of the articles on board of them had be** 
come spoiled by being repeatedly wet. We were 
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•ccnpied with the obsenratiom lieoeMary to d^er- 
mine oar loti^tude, and with conferences with the 
Indians, many of whom came on horseback to the 
opposite shore in the fore part of the day, and show* 
ed some anxiety to cross over to us ; we did not, how- 
erer, think it expedient to send for them, but towards 
eTening two chiefs, with fifteen men, came over 
in a small canoe. They proved to be the two princi- 
pal chiefs of the tribes at and above the Falls, and 
bad been absent on a hunting excursion as we pass- 
ed their residence : each of them, on arriving, made 
us a present of deer^s fiesh, and of small white cakes 
made of roots. Being anxious to ingratiate our- 
selves with them so as to ensure a friendly reception 
on our return, we treated them with all the kindness 
we could show. We accordingly acknowledged the 
chiefs, giving a medal of the small size, a red silk 
handkerchief, an armband, a knife, and a piece of 
paint to each, and small presents to others of the 
party, with half a deer. These attentions were not 
k>st on them, for they appeared very well pleased. 
At night a fire was made in the middle of rmr camp» 
and as the Indians sat round it, our men danced to 
the music of the violin, which so delighted them 
that several resolved to remain with us through the 
Bight : the rest crossed the river. All the tribes in 
this neighbourhood were at war with the Snake In* 
dians, whom they described as Uving on the Towah- 
nahiooks, and whose nearest town was, they said, 
four days' march from this place, and in a direction 
nearly southwest." * * * 

. " October 27. The two chiefs who remained with 
us were joined by seven Indians, who came in a ca- 
floe from belowk To these men we were very par- 
ticular in our attentions, smoking and eating with 
them ; but some of them being tempted, by the si^ht 
of our goods that were exposed to dry, to take lib-, 
erties with them, we were under the necessity of 
putUng an immediate check to it, and this displeas- 
VoL. IL— G 
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ed them so much that they returned down the river 
in a very ill humour. The two chiefs, however, re- 
mained with us till the evening, when they crossed 
the river to their party. 

" Before they went we obtained from them a vocab- 
ulary of the Echeloot, their native language ; and, 
on comparison, were surprised at its difference from 
the Eneeshur tongue. In fact, although the Eche- 
loots, who live at the Great Narrows, are not more 
than six miles from the Eneeshurs, who reside at 
and above the Great Falls, the two people are sep- 
arated by a broad distinction of language. The 
Eneeshurs are understood by all the tribes on the 
Columbia above the Falls; but at that place they 
meet with the unintelligible language of the Eche- 
loots, which descends the river from thence a con- 
siderable distance. Yet this may, after all, be only 
a difference of dialect, and not a radical difference, 
since in both languages many words are the same ; 
and the identity cannot be accounted for by suppo- 
sing that their neighbourhood has interwoven them 
into their daily conversation, since the same words 
are equally familiar among all the Flathead bands 
we have passed. The strange clucking or guttural 
noise which first struck us, is common to sdl these 
tribes. They also flatten the heads of their children 
in nearly the same manner ; but we now begin to 
observe that the heads of the males, as weU as of 
the other sex, are subjected to this operation ; where- 
as, among the mountains, the custom is confined aJ- 
most entirely to the females." • • ♦ 

*' October 28. The morning was cool and windy. 
Having dried our goods, we were about setting out, 
when three canoes came from above to visit us, and 
two others from below for the same purpose. 
Among the Indians in these last was one who wore 
his hair in a queue, and had on a round hat and a 
sailor's jacket, which he said he had obtained from 
the people below the Great Rapids, who bought 
them from the whites." 
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This interview being over, the party again started 
to descend the river, and after proceeding four miles, 
landed near a small Indian settlement of eight houses. 

'*0n entering one of them," says the Joumalt 
*\ we saw a British musket, a cutlass, and several 
brass tea-kettles, which they seemed to prize very 
highly. There were also figures of men, birds, and 
different animals, cut and painted on the boards which 
form the sides of the room ; and though the work- 
manship of these uncouth figures was very rough, 
they were as highly esteemed by the Indians as the 
finest frescoes of more civilized people. This tribe 
is called the Chilluckittequaw, and their language, 
although somewhat different from that of the Eche- 
loots, has many of the same words, and is sufficient- 
ly intelligible to the neighbouring Indians. We ob- 
tained from them a vocabulary; and, after buying 
&ve small dogs, some dried hemes, and a white bread 
or cake ipade of roots, left them." * * * 

The wind was so high, however, that after pro- 
ceeding a mile they were obhged to land, and stop 
for the day. " We had not been long on shore,'' 
proceeds the narrative, " before a canoe, with a man, 
his wife, and two children, came from below, through 
the high waves, with a few roots to sell ; and soon 
after we were visited by many Indians from the vil- 
lage above, with whom we smoked and conversed. 
The canoes used by these people were, like those 
^eady described, built t)f white cedar or pine, very 
light, wide in the middle, and tapering towards the 
ends, the bow beinff raised, and ornamented with 
carvings of the heacb of animals. As the canoe is 
their chief vehicle for transportation, the Indians 
have acquired great dexterity in its management, 
and guide it safely over the highest waves. They 
have, among their utensils, bowls and baskets ver^ 
neatly made of bark and grass, in which they boil 
their provisions." • * * 
^ *^ October 29. The morning was cloudy, and the 
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wind from the west ; but, as it had abated its vio- 
lence, we set out at daylight. At the distance of 
four miles we passed a creek on the right, one mile 
l)elow which was a village of seven houses on the 
same side. This was the residence of the principal 
chief of the Chillupkittequaw nation, who we found 
was the same between whom and our two chiefs 
we had made a peace at the Echeloot village. H^ 
received us very kindly, and set before us pounded 
fish, filberts, nuts, the berries of the sacacommii^ 
and white bread made of roots. We jgave, in re- 
turn, a bracelet of riband to each of the women of 
the house, with which they were viery much pleas- 
ed. The chief had several articles, such as scarlet 
^and blue cloth, a sword, a jacket, and a hat, which 
must have been procured from the whites, and o^ 
one side of the room were two wide, split boards, 
placed together so as to make space for a rude fig- 
ure of a man cut and painted on them. On pointing 
to this, and asking him what it meant, he said some- 
thing, of which all that we understood was ' good,' 
and then stepped up to the painting, and took out 
his bow and quiver, which, with some other warlike 
instruments, were kept behind it. He then directed 
his wife to hand him his medicine-bag, from which 
he drew out fourteen forefingers, which he told us 
had belonged to the same number of his enemies, 
whom he had killed in fighting with the nations to 
the southeast, in which direction he pointed ; allu- 
ding, no doubt, to the Snake Indians, the common 
enemy of the tribes on the Columbia. This bag is 
usually about two feet in length, and contains roots, 
pounded dirt, &c., which only the Indians know how 
to appreciate. Jt is suspended in the middle of the 
lodge ; and it is considered as a species of sacrilege 
for ^ny one but the owner to touch it. It is an ob- 
ject of religious fear ; and, from its supposed sanc- 
tity, is the chief place for depositing their medals 
and more valuable articles. They have likewist 
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small bags, wUch they preserve in their great med- 
icine-bag, from whence they are taken, and worn 
around their waists and necks as amulets against 
any real or imaginary evils. This was the first 
time we had been apprized that the Indians ever 
carried from the field any other trophy than the 
scalp. These fingers were shown with great exul- 
tation; and, after an harangue, which we were lell 
to presume was in praise of his exploits, the chief 
carefully replaced them among the valuable contents 
of his red medicine-bag. The inhabitants of this 
village being part of the same nation with those of 
the village we had passed above, the language of the 
two was the same, and their houses were of similar 
form and materials, and calculated to contain about 
thirty souls. They were unusually hospitable and 
good-humoured, so that we gave to the place the 
name of the Friendly village. We breakfasted hero ; 
and after purchasing twelve dogs, four sacks of fish, 
and a few dried berries, proceeded on our journey. 
The hills as we passed were high, with steep, rocky- 
sides, with pine and white oak, and an undergrowth 
of shrubs scattered over them." 

Four miles farther on they passed the mouth of a 
small river on the right, whicn they called Cataract 
River; and twelve, miles beyond this^ another stream 
on the left, to which they gave the name of Labieshe, 
after one of the party. Here Ivere the first houses 
which they had noticed on the right side of the Colum- 
bia. They landed for the night at three Indian huts 
on the right bank, after having made thirty-two 
miles. 

" On our first arrival," says the Journal, " the in- 
habitants seemed surprised, but not alarmed, at our 
appearance ; and we soon became intimate by means 
of smoking, and, what was ever a favourite amuse- 
ment with the Indians, the music of the violin. They 
gave us fruit, some roots, and root-bread, and we 
Purchased from them three dogs. The houses of 
Q2 
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these people were similar to those of the Indiaim 
above, and their language the same. Their dress 
also, conf isting of rot^s made of the ^kin of the wolf, 
deer, elk, and wild-oat, was nearly after the same 
fashion. Their hair was worn in plaits down eaeb 
shoulder, and round their neck was a strip of skin, 
with the tail of the animal hanging over the breast, 
like the Indians above, they were fond of otter skins, 
and gave a great price for them. We here saw the 
skin of a mountain sheep, which they said live4 
among the rocks in the mountains. It was covered 
with white hair ; the wool was long, thick, and coarse, 
with long, coarse hair on the top of the neck, and oi| 
the back resemblinf somewhat the bristles of a goat^ 
Immediately behind the village was a pond, in which 
were great numbers of small swan." 

The Columbia was here about three fourths of a 
mile wide, with a gentle current, though occasionally 
obstructed by rocks. In proceeding the following 
day they passed a river on the right, sixty yards ia 
width, which, after one of their men, they called Cr»- 
oatte's Riv^. About two and a half miles below 
this they came to a rapid, which is called the Great 
Shoot of the river, where they found it necessary to 
terminate their voyage for the day. It became 
■ecessary to explore the country to ascertain the 
best route for a portage, and Captain Clarke start-i 
ed for this purpose, soon after landing. The night 
obliging him to return after he had proceeded about 
three miles, he resumed his examination the next 
morning. 

"At the extremity of a basin," says the narrative, 
'>in which vras situated the island where we were en- 
camped, several rocks and rocky islands were scatr 
tered along the bed of the river. The rooks on eacli 
aide had ftdlen down from the mountains, the one oo 
ihe left being high, and the hill on the right, which was 
lower, having bodily slid into the river, so ihat the cur? 
lent was here compressed within a space of one hw« 
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dred and Rtty yards. Withia this narrow limit it mam 
for the distance of four hundred yards with great r^ 
pidity, swelling over the rocks with a fall of about 
twenty feet. It then widens to two hundred pacesy 
and the current for a short distance becomes gentle : 
bat a mile and a half farther on, opposite to an old 
Indian village, it is obstructed by a very bad rapid, 
where the waves are unusually high, the river being 
confined between large rocks, many of which are at 
the surface of the water." 

Following the same route he had taken the dav 
before, two and a half miles below the shoot he struck 
the river at a point where the Indians commence 
their portage found the rapids. From this place he 
sent one of his men up the stream, to ascertain if it 
were practicable to bring down the canoes by water; 
while with the other he proceeded farther down 
(the rapids extending as far as he could see), when 
at the distance of a mile and a half, in the midst of a 
drase wood, he came to an ancient buriaUplace : ** it 
eoQsisted," says the journalist, "of eight vaults, 
formed of pine or cedar boards closely connected, 
each about eight feet square and six in height : the 
top was covered with boards sloping a little, so as to 
carry off the rain. Tbeir direction was east and 
west ; the door being on the eastern side, partially 
atoj^ped with wide l>oards, and decorated with rude 
pictures of men and animals. On entering, we found 
m some of them four dead bodies, carefully wrapped 
ia skins tied with, cords of grass and bark, and Iving 
QQ a mat in an east and west direction : the others 
^ntained only bones, which were in some of them 
piled to the height of four feet. On the tops of the 
vaolts, and on poles attached to them, were hung 
brass kettles and frying-pans with holes in their hot- 
terns, baskets, bowls, sea^shells, skins, pieces o| 
^th, hair, bags of tiinkets and small bones, the 
offerings of friendship or affection, which a pious 
yeMratioA bad j^eserved frow thf ferocity of war^ 
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and the more dangerous temptations of individnal 
selfishness. The whole of the walls, as well as the 
door, were ornamented with strange figures cut and 
painted on theta ; and, besides these, there were sev- 
eral wooden images of men, some of them so old and 
decajred as to have almost lost their shape, all placed 
against the sides of the vaults. Neither these ima^ 
ges, nor those in the houses we had lately visited, 
appeared to be at all the objects of adoration. In 
this place they were most probably intended for re- 
semblances of the deceased; and those we had ob- 
served in the houses occupied the most conspicuous 
part, but were treated more like ornaments than ob- 
jfects of worship. Near the vaults that were stand- 
ing were the remains of others, completely rotted and 
covered with moss ; and as they were formed of the 
most durable pine and cedar timber, it would appear 
Ihat this retired spot had long been a depository for 
the dead." 

After proceeding down the river somewhat farther, 
and carefully examining the country. Captain Clarke 
returned to the encampment. 

** We had an opportunity to-day," says the Jour- 
nal, " of witnessing the hardihood of the Indians of 
the neighbouring village. One of our men shot a 
goose, which fell into the river, and was floating 
rapidly towards the Great Shoot, when an Indian 
plunged in after it. The entire mass of the waters 
of the Columbia, rushing onward to descend the nar- 
row channel, hurried the bird along with great ra- 
pidity. The Indian followed it fearlessly to within 
one hundred and fifty feet of the rocks, where he 
would inevitably have been dashed to pieces ; when, 
seizing his prey, he turned round and swam to the 
shore with the utmost composure. We very wffl- 
ingly relinquished our right to the game in favour 
of one who had thus saved it at the imminent haz- 
ard of his life : he immediately set to work and 
picked off about half the feathers, and then, without 
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opening it, ran a BtidL through it, and carried it off 
to roast." 

The next day, November 1, following the exam- 
ple of some Indians who preceded them, they trans- 
ported their baggage and small canoe by land to the 
foot of the shoot ; and the four large canoes they 
managed to slide along on poles extended from one 
rock to anotheiP, occasionally availing themselves of 
email streams at the side of the river. They now 
re-embarked on board the boats, and, making their 
way with no little difficulty through other lesis for- 
midable rapids, at the distance of seven miles from 
the head of the Great Shoot they landed for the 
night. 

'' The meridian altitude of to-day," proceeds the 
Journal, ^' gave us the latitude of 45° 44' 3''. As we 
passed a village of four houses, we stopped to visit 
them. They were similar to those already descri- 
bed, but larger, from thirty-five to fifty feet long, 
and thirty feet wide, being sunk in the ground about 
(Six feet, and raised the same height above. Their 
beds were raised about four feet and a half above 
the floor, and the ascent to Uiem was by a newly- 
paiated ladder, with which every family is provided, 
find under them were stored their dried fish, while 
^e space between the part of the beds on which 
they lay and the wall of the house was occupied by 
the nuts, roots^ berries, and other provisions, spread 
on mats. The fireplace was about eight feet lonff 
and six feet wide, sunk a foot below the floor, and 
eecured by a frame, with mats placed around for the 
family to sit on. In all of the houses were images 
of men of different shapes, placed as ornaments in 
the parts where they would be most seen. The in^ 
habitants gave us nuts, berries, and some dried fish 
to eat ; and we purchased, among other articles, a 
hat made after their own taste, and such as they 
.wear, without a brim. They asked high prices for 
aU that they sold, observing that the whites below 
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paid dear for whatever they carried to them. We 
could not learn precisely the nature of the trade car- 
ried on by the Indians with the inhabitants below. 
But, as their knowledge^ of the whites seemed to be 
very imperfect, and the only articles which they 
took to market, such as pounded fish, bear-grass^ 
and roots, could not be objects of much foreign traf- 
fic, their intercourse appeared to be an intermediate 
trade with the natives near the mouth of the Colum- 
bia ; from whom they obtained, in exchange for their 
fish, roots, and bear-grass, blue and white beads, cop- 

Eer tea-kettles, brass armbands, some scarlet and 
lue robes, and a few articles of second-hand Euro- 
pean clothing. But their great object is to obtain 
beads : an article which holds the first place in their 
ideas of value, and to procure which they will eae- 
rifice their last garment and last mouthful of food. 
Independently of their fondness for them as an or- 
nament, these beads are employed as a medium of 
trade, by which they obtain from the Indians still 
higher up the river, robes, skins, root-bread, bear- 
grass, &c. These, in turn, make use of them to 
procure from the Indians in the Rocky Mountains 
Dear-grass, oocAeco, rOots, robes, &c. 

" These Indians were rather below the common 
size, with high cheek-bones, their noses pierced, 
and, when in full drpss, were ornamented with a ta- 
pering piece of white shell or wampum about two 
inches long. Their eyes were exceedingly sore and 
weak, many of them having only a single eye, and 
some were perfectly blind. Their teeth had prema- 
turely decayed, and in many instances were alto- 
gether worn away. Their general health, however, 
seemed to be good, the only disorder we remarked 
among them being tumours in different parts of the 
body. The women were small, and homely in their 
appearance ; their legs much swelled, and their knees 
remarkably large ; deformities which are no dou^t 
owing to the manner in which they sit on their hami.. 
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Hiey go nearly naked, having only a piece of leather 
tied round the breast, falling thence nearly as low 
as the waist, with a small robe about three feet 
square, and a piece of leather tied between the legs. 
Their hair was suffered to hang loose in every direc- 
tion ; and in their persons, as well as in their cook- 
ery, they were filthy to a most disgusting degree. 
"We here observed that the wonben universally have 
their heads flattened ; and in many of the villages 
we have recently seen the fem£^e children undergo 
the operation." 
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V' 
CHAPTER IV. 

First Appearance of Tide-water in the Colambia River.— Thfl 
Quicksand River.— Some Account of the Skilloot Indians.— > 
The Party pass the CoweUske River.— Some Account of the 
Wahkiacum Indians.— Arrival on the Borders of the Pacific. 
—Disagreeable and Critical Situation of the Party when first 
encamped. — Their Distress from incessant Torrents of Rain. 
— Exposed for thirty Days to this drenching Deluge, during 
which Time their Provisions are spoiled, and most of their 
few Alrticles of Merchandise destroyed.— Distress of the Party. 
—Adventure of Shannon, and his Danger from the Wahkia* 
cums.-^Difficulty of finding a Place suitable for a permanent 
Encampment.- Visited by several Indians of different Tribesi 
on whom Medals were b^towed. 

*'■ November 2. We now examined the rapid below 
more particularly, and the danger appeanng to be 
too great for the loaded canoes, all those who could 
not swim were sent with the baggage by land. The 
canoes then passed safely down, ac^ were reloaded* 
At the foot of the rapid we took a meridian altitude^ 
and found our latitude to be 69° 4y 45^''." 

This rapid forms the last of the descents of the 
Colambia ; and immediately below it the river wi' 
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dens, and tide- water commences. Shortly after start* 
ing they passed an island three miles in length and to 
which, from that plant being seen on it in great abun* 
dance, they gave the name of Strawberry Island. Di- 
rectly beyond were three small islands, and in the 
meadow (o the right, at some distance from the hills 
in the background was a single perpendicular rock, 
which they judged to be not less than eight hmi* 
dred feet high, and four hundred yards at the base, 
which they called Beacon Rock. A little farther on 
they found the river a mile in breadth, and double this 
breadth four miles beyond. After making twenty- 
nine miles from the foot of the Great Shoot, they halt- 
ed for the night at a point where the river was two 
and a half miles wide. The character of the country 
they had passed through during the day was very dif- 
ferent from that they had lately been accustomed to, 
the hills being thickly covered with timber, chiefly of 
the pine species. The tide rose at their encampment 
about nine inches, and they saw great numbers 
of water-fowl, such as swan, geese, ducks of vari- 
ous kinds, gulls, &;c. 

The next day, November 3d, they set off in com- 
pany with some Indians who had joined them the 
evening before. At the distance of three miles they 
passed a river on the left, to which, from the quan- 
tity of sand it bears along with it, they gave the name 
of Quicksand River: So great, indeed, was the 
quantity it had discharged into the Columbia, that 
that river was compressed to the width of half a mile, 
and the whole force of the current thrown against 
the right shore. Opposite to this was a large creek, 
which they called Seal River. The mountain whidi 
they had supposed to be the Mount Hood of Vancoa- 
ver, now bore S. 85® E., about forty-seven miles 
distant. About three miles farther on they passed the 
lower mouth of Quicksand River, opposite to \^^ich 
was another large creek, and near it the head of an 
island three miles and a half in extent ; and half a 
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ikitte beyond it was another island, which they call* 
ed Diamond Island, opposite to wnich they encamp* 
ed, having made but thirteen miles' distance. Here 
they n)et with some Indians ascending the river, who 
stated that they had seen three vessels at its mouths 

'' Below Quicksand River/' says the Journal, '* the 
country is low, rich, and thickly wooded on each 
side of the Columbia) the islands have lea^ timber, 
and on them are numerous ponds, near which were 
vast quantities of fowl, such as swan, geese, brant, 
cranes, storks, white gulls, cormorants, and plover. 
The river is wide, and contains a great number of 
sea-otters. In the evemng the hunters brought in 
game for a sumptuous supper." 

In continuing their descent the next day, they 
found Dianoond Island to be six miles in length and 
three broad ; and near its termination were two oth* 
er islands. *' Just below the last of these," proceeds 
the narrative, " we landed on the left bank of the riv« 
er, at a village of twenty-five houses, all of which were 
thatched with straw, and built of bark except one, 
which was about Aky feet long^ and constructed of 
boards, in the form of those higher up the river, (W>m 
which it differed, however, in l^ing completely above 
ground, and covered with broad, split boards. This 
village contained about two hundred men of the 
Skilloot nation, who seemed well provided with ca* 
noes, of which there were at least fifty-two, and 
soma of them very large, drawn up in front of the 
village. On landing, we found an Indian from above, 
who had left us this morning, and who now invited 
us into a lodge of which he appeared to be part own- 
er. Here he treated us with a root, round in shape, 
and about the size of a small Irish potato, which they 
call vsappatoo : it is the common arrow-head or sag* 
ittifolia so much cultivated by the Chinese, ^nd, when 
roasted in the embers till it becomes soft, has an 
agreeable taste, and is a very good substitute for 
bread. After purchasing some of this root we re- 

VoL. II.— H 
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sumed our joamey, and at seven miles* distance canM 
to the head of a large island near the left bank. On 
the right shore was a fine open prairie for about a 
mile, back of which the country rises, and is well sup- 
plied with timber, such as white oak, pine of different 
kindS) wild crab, and several species of undergrowth, 
while along the borders of the river there were only 
a few Cottonwood and ash trees. In this prairie 
were also signs of deer and elk. 

^* When we landed for dinner a number of Indians 
came down, for the purp!ose, as we supposed, of pay- 
ing us a friendly visit, as they had put on their finest 
dresses. In. addition to their usual covering, they 
had scarlet and blue blankets, sailors' jackets and 
trowsers, shirts, and hats. They had all of them 
either war-axes, spears, and bows and arrows, or 
muskets and pistols, with tin powder-flasks. We 
smoked with them, and endeavoured to show them 
every attention, but soon found them very assuming 
and disagreeable companions. While we were eat- 
ing, they stole the pipe with which they were smo- 
king, and a greatcoat of one of the men. We imme- 
diately searched them all, and found the coat stuffed 
under the root of a tree near where they were sit- 
ting ; but the pipe we could not recover. Finding us 
discontented with them, and determined not^o suffer 
any imposition, they showed their displeasure in the 
only way they dared, by returning in ill humour to 
their village. We then proceeded, and soon met 
two canoes, with twelve men of the same Skilloot 
nation, who were on their way from below. The 
larger of the canoes was ornamented with the fig- 
ures of a bear in the bow and a man in the stem, 
both nearly as large as life, both made of painted 
wood, and very neatly fastened to the boat. In the 
same canoe were two Indians gaudil}^ dressed^ and 
with round hats. This circumstance induced us to 
give the name of Image Canoe to the large island, 
the lower end of which we were now passing, at the 
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distance of nine miles from its head. We had seen 
twa smaller islands to the right, and three more near 
.its lower extremity." * « • "The river was now 
about a mile and a half in width, with a gentle cur- 
rent, and the bottoms extensive and low, but not sub- 
ject to be overflowed. Three miles below Image- 
Oanoe Island we came to four large houses on the 
left side ; here we had a full view of the mountain 
which *we had first seen from the Muscleshell Rapid 
on the 19th of October, and which we now found to 
be, in^ fact, the Mount St. Helen of Vancouver. It 
bore north 25^ east, about ninety miles distant, rose 
in the form of a suffar-loaf to a very great height, 
and was covered with snow. A mile lower we pass- 
ed a single house on the left, and another on the 
light. The Indians had now learned so much of us 
that their curiosity was without any mixture of fear, 
and their visits became very frequent and trouble- 
some. We therefore continued on till after night, in 
hopes of getting rid of them ; but, after passing a 
village on each side, which, on account of the late- 
ness of the hour, we could only see indistinctly, we 
found there was no escaping from their importunities. 
We accordingly landed at the distance of seven 
miles below Image-Canoe Island, and encamped near 
a single house on the right, having made during the 
day twenty-nine miles. 

''The Skilloots that we passed to-day speak a 
language somewhat different from that of the Eche- 
loots or Chilluckittequaws near the long narrows. 
Their dress, however, is similar, except that the 
Skilloots possess more articles procured from the 
white traders; and there is this farther difference 
between them, that the Skilloots, both males and fe- 
males, have the head flattened. Their principal food 
is fish, wappatoo roots, and some elk and deer, in kill- 
ing which with arrows they seem to be very expert; 
for during the short time we remained at the village, 
three deer were brought in. We also obser^fed there 
a tame Uaireau. 
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*' As soon as we landed we were visited by two ca- 
noes loaded with Indians, from whom we purchased 
a few roots. The grounds along the river continued 
low and rich, and among the shrubs were large 
quantities of vines resembling the raspberry. On 
the rigfit, the low grounds were terminated, at the 
distance of five puiles, by a range of high hills cov- 
ered with tall timber, and running southeast and 
northwest. The game, as usual, was very abun* 
dant ; and, among other birds, we observed some 
white geese, with a part of their wings black.*' 

Early the next morning they resumed their voy* 
age, passing several islands in the course of the 
day, the river alternately widening and contracting, 
and the hills sometimes retiring from, and at othera 
approaching, its banks. They stopped for the night 
at the distance of thirty-two miles from their last 
encampment. *• Before landing," proceeds the Jour* 
nal, " we met two canoes, the largest of which had 
at the bow the image of a bear, and that of a man 
on the stem: there were twenty-six Indians on 
board, but they proceeded upward, and we were left, 
for the first time since we reached the waters of the 
Ck>lumbia, without any of the natives with us du« 
ring the night. Besides other game^ we killed a 
grouse much larger than the common kind, and ob^ 
served along the shore a number of striped snakes* 
The river is here deep, and about a mile and a half 
in width. Here, too, the ridge of low mountains, 
running northwest and southeast, crosses the river, 
and forms the western boundary of the plain through 
which we had just passed. This great plain or val* 
ley begins above the mouth of Quicksand River, and 
is about sixty miles long in a straight line, while on 
tiie right and left it extends to a great distance : it 
is a fertile and delightM country, shaded by thick 
groves of tall timber, and watered by small ponds 
on both sides of the river. The soil is rich, and ca« 
]^le or any species of culture; bat in the present 
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condition of the Indians, its chief production is the 
wapjMtoo root, winch grows spontaneously and ex- 
clusively in this region. Sheltered as it is on both 
sides, the temperature is much nnlder than that of 
the surrounding country; for even at this season of 
the year we observed but very litUe appearance of 
firost. It is inhabited by numerous tribes of Indians, 
who either reside in it permanently, or visit its wa- 
ters in quest of fish and wappatoo roots. We gave 
it the name of the Columbia Valley. 

**• November 6. The morning was cool and rainy. 
We proceeded at an early hour, between high hills 
on both sides of the river, till at the distance of four 
^iles we came to two tents of Indians in a small 
plain on the left, where the hills on the right recede 
a few miles, and a long narrow island stretches 
along the right shore. Behind this island is the 
mouth of a large river, a hundred and fifty yards 
wide, called by the Indians Coweliske. We halted 
on the island for dinner, but the redwood and green 
briers were so interwoven with the pine, alder, ash, 
ia species of beech, and other trees, that the woods 
formed a thicket which our hunters could not pene« 
trate. B^low the mouth of the Coweliske a very 
remarkable knob rises Arom the water's edge to the 
height of eighty feet, being two hundred paces round 
the base ; and as it is in a low part of the island, 
and at some distance from the high grounds, its ap- 
pearance is very singular* On setting out after din- 
ner we overtook two canoes going down to trade« 
One of the Indians, who spoke a few words of Eng- 
lish, mentioned that the principal person who traded 
with them was a Mr. Haley ; and he showed us a 
bow of iron, and several other things, which he said 
he had given him. Nine miles below Coweliske 
River is a creek on the same side; and between 
them three smaller islands, one on the left shore, 
the other about the middle of the river, and a third 
near the lower end of the long narrow island, and 
H3 
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opposite a high cliff, of black rocks on the left, six- 
teen miles from our last night's encampment. Here 
we were overtaken by some Indians from the two 
tents we had passed in the morning, from whom we 
purchased wappatoo roots, salmon, trout, and two 
beayer-skins, for which last we gave five small fisli* 
hooks." 
Here the mountains, which had been high and rugw 

ged on the left, retired from the river, as had the 
ills on the right, since leaving the Coweliske, and 
a beautiful plain was spread out before them. They 
met with several islands on their way, and having, 
at the distance of five miles, come to the termination 
of the plain, they proceeded for eigh\ miles through 
a hilly country, and encamped for the night after 
having made twenty-nine miles. 

" November 7. The nioming," proceeds the nar- 
rative, "was rainy, and the fog so thick that we 
could not see across the river. We observed, how- 
ever, opposite to our camp, the upper point of an isl- 
and, between which and the steep hiUs on the right 
We proceeded for five miles. Three miles lower 
was the beginning of an island, separated from the 
right shore by a narrow channel t down this we pro- 
ceeded, under the direction of some Indians whom 
we had just met going up the river, and who return- 
ed in order to show us their village. It consisted 
of four houses only, situated on this channel, behind 
several marshy islands formed by two small creeks. 
On our atrival they gave us some fish, and we after- 
ward purchased wappatoo roots, fish, three dogs, and ^ 
two otter-skins, for which we gave fish-hooks chief- 
ly, that being an article which they are very anxious 
to obtain. 

*' These people seemed to be of a different nation 
from those we had Just passed : they were low in 
stature, ill-shaped, and all had their heads flattened. 
They called themselves Wabkiacum, and their lan- 
guage differed from that of the tribes above, with 
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whom Hiey trade for wappatoo roots. The housei^ 
too, were built in a different style, being raised esk- 
tirely above ground, with the eaves about five feet 
bigh, and the door at the comer. Near the end op- 
posite to the door was a single fireplace, round whick 
were the beds, raised four feet from the floor of 
earth : over the fire were hung fresh fish, and whea 
dried they are stowed away with the wappatoo roots 
under the beds. The dress of the men was like that 
of the people above ; but the women were clad in a 
peculiar manner, the robe not reaching lower thaa 
the hip, and the body being covered in cold weather 
by a sort of corset of fur, curiously^ plaited, and 
reaching from the arms to the hip : added to this 
was a sort of petticoat, or, rather, tissue of white 
cedar bark, bruised or broken into small strands, and 
woven into a girdle by several cords of the same 
material. Being tied round the middle, these strands 
hang down as low as the knee in front, and to the 
middle of the leg behind : sometimes the tissue con* 
sists of strings of silkrgrass, twisted and knotted at 
the end. 

'* After remaining with them about an hour, we 
proceeded down the channel with an Indian dressed 
la a sailor's jacket for our i)ilot , and, on reaching 
the main channel, were visited by some Indians, 
who have a temporary residence on a marshy island 
in the middle of the river, where there are great 
numbers of water-fowU Here the mountainous 
country again approaches the river on the left, and 
a higher mountain is perceived towards the souths 
west. At a distance of twenty miles from our 
camp, we halted at a village of Wahkiacums, con- 
sisting of seven ill-looking houses, built in the same 
form with those above, and situated at the foot of 
^e high hills on the right, behind two small marshy 
islands* We merely stopped to purchase some food 
and two beaver skins, and then proceeded. Oppo- 
site to these islfmds the hills on the left retire, a];^ 
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the river widens into a kind of bay, crowded with 
low islands, subject to be overflowed occasionally 
by the tide. We had not gone !ar from this village 
when, the fog suddenly clearing away, we were at 
last presented with the glorious sight of the ocean— 
that ocean, the object of all our labours, the reward 
of all our anxieties. This animating sight exhilara- 
ted the spirits of all the party, who were still more 
delighted on hearing the distant roar of the breakers. 
We went on with, great cheerfulness along the high, 
mountainous country which bordered the right 
bank : the shore, however, was so bold and rocky, 
that we could not, until at a distahce of fourteen 
miles from the last village, find any spot fit for an 
encampment. ' Having made during the day thirty- 
four miles, we now spread our mats on the ground, 
and passed the night in the rain. Here we were 
joined by our small canoe, which had been separa- 
ted from us during the fog this morning. ., Two In- 
dians from the last village also accompanied us to 
the camp ; but, having detected them in stealing a 
knife, they were sent off. 

" November 8. It rained this morning ; ai*i, hav- 
ing changed our clothing, which had been wet by 
yesterday's rain, we set out at nine o'clock. Imme- 
diately opposite our camp was a rock, at the distance 
of a mile in the river, about twenty feet in diameter 
and fifty in height, and towards the southwest some 
high mountains, one of which was covered with 
snow at the top. We proceeded past several low 
islands in the bend or bay of the river to the left, 
which was here five or six miles wide. On the 
right side we passed an old village, and then, at the 
distance of three miles, entered an inlet or niche, 
about six miles across, and making a deep bend of 
nearly five miles into the hills on the right shore, 
where it receives the waters of several creeks. We 
coasted along this inlet, which, from its httle depth, 
we called Shallow Bay, and at the bottom of it stop- 
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ped to din^, near the remains of an old villaf e, from 
which, however, we kept at a cautions distance, as, 
like all these places, it was occupied by a plentiful 
stock of fleas. At this place we observed a number' 
of fowl, among which .we killed a goose, and two 
ducks exactly resembling in appearance and flavour 
the canvass-back duck A the Susquehanna. After 
dumer we took advantage of the returning tide to 
go on about three miles to a point on the rieht, eight 
miles distant from our camp ; but here the waves 
ran so high, and dashed about our canoes so much, ' 
that several of the men became seasick. It was 
therefore judged imprudent to proceed in the present 
state of the weather, and we landed at the point 
Our situation here was extremely uncomfortable : 
the high hiH^jutted in so closely that there was not 
room for us to lie level, nor to secure our baggage 
from the tide, and the water of the river was too s^t 
to be used ; but the waves increasing so much that 
we could not move from the spot with safety, we 
fixed ourselves on the beach left by the ebb-tide, and, 
raising the baggage on poles, passed a disagreeable 
night, the rain during the day having wet us com* 
pletely, as, indeed, we had been for some days past*' 
« November 9. Fortunately, the tide did not rise 
as high as our camp during the night ; but, being ac- 
companied by high winds from the south, the canoes, 
which' we could not place beyond its reach, were 
filled with water, and saved with much difficulty : 
our position was exceedingly disagreeable ; but, as it 
was impossible to move Arom it, we waited for a 
change of weather. It rained, however, during the 
whole day, and at two o^olock in the afternoon the 
flood-tide came in, accompanied by a high wind front 
the south, which at about fbur o'clock shifted to the 
southwest, and blew almost a gale directly from the 
sea. Immense wavte lOW broke over the place 
where we were, andmrge trees, some of them five 
or six feet tlurough, which had been lodged on th9 
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point, drifted over our camp, so that the utnolost vi- 
gilance of every man could scarcely save the canoes 
from being crushed to pieces. We remained in the 
water, and were drenched with rain during the rest 
of the day, our only sustenance )?eing some dried 
fish and the rain-water which we caught. Yet, 
though wet and cold, and some of them sick from 
using salt-water, the men were cheerfut, and full of 
anxiety to see more of the ocean. The rain con- 
tinued all night, and the following morning, 

*' November 10, the wind lulling, and the waves 
not being so high, we loaded our canoes and pro- 
ceeded. The mountains on the right are here high, 
covered with timber, chiefly pine, and descend with 
a bold and rocky shore to the water. We went 
through a deep niche and several inlets on the right, 
while on the opposite side was a large bay, above 
which the hills are close on the river. At the dis- 
tance of ten miles the wind rose from the north- 
west, and the waves became so high that we were 
forced to return two miles for a place where we 
could tinload with safety. Here we landed at the 
mouth of a small run, and, having placed our bag. 
gage op. a pile of drifted logs, waited until low water. 
The river then appearing more calm, we started 
again ; but, after going a mUe, found the waves too 
turbulent for our canoes, and were obliged to put to 
shore. Here we landed the baggage, and, having 
placed it on a rock above the reach of the tide, en- 
camped on some drift logs, which formed the only 
place where we could lie, the hills rising steep over 
our heads to the height of five hundred feet. AU 
our baggage, as well as ourselves, was thoroughly 
wet with the rain, which did not cease during the 
day : it continued, indeed, violently through the 
night, in the course of which the tide reached the 
k>gs on which we lay, and s^them afloat. 

** November 11. The wind was still high from the 
southwest, and drove the waves against the shore 
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With great fury : the rain, too, fell in torrents, and 
not only drenched us to the skin, but loosened the 
stones on the hill sides, so that they came rolling 
down upon us. In this comfortless condition we 
remained all day, wet and cold, and with vnothing 
but dried fish to satisfy our hunger ; the canoes at 
the mercy of the waves at one place, the baggage in 
another, and the men scatterea on floating logs, or 
sheltering themselves in the crevices of the rocks 
and hill sides. A hunter was despatched in the hope 
of finding some game ; but the hills were so steep, 
and so covered with undergrowth and fallen timber, 
that he could not proceed, and was forced to return. 
About twelve o'clock we were visited by five Indians 
in a canoe. They came from the opposite side of 
the river, above where we were, and their language 
much resembled that of the Wahkiacums : they call- 
ed themselves CatMamahs. In person they were 
small, ill made, and badly clothed ; though one of 
them had on a sailor's jacket and pantaloons, which, 
as he explained by signs, he had received from the 
whites below the point. We purchased from them 
thirteen red charr, a fish which we found very ex- 
cellent. After some time they went on board their 
boat, and crossed the river, which is here five miles 
wide, through a very heavy sea. 

" November 12. About three o'clock a tremendous 
gale of wind arose, accompanied with lightning, 
thunder, and hail : at six it lightened up for a short 
time, but a violent rain soon began, and lasted 
through the day. During the storm, one of our 
boats, secured by being sunk with great quantities 
of stone, got loose, but, drifting against a rock, was 
recovered without having received much injury. 
Our situation now became much more dangerous, 
for the waves were driven with fury agahist the 
irocks and trees, which till now had afforded us ref- 
uge : we therefore took advantage of the low tide, 
and moved about half a mile round a point to a small 
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brook, which we had not observed before on accoant 
of the thick bushes and driftwood which concealed 
its mouth. Here we were more safe, but still cold 
and wet ; our clothes and bedding rotten as well as 
Wet, our baggage at a distance, and the canoes, our 
only means of escape from this place, at the mercy 
of the waves. Still, we continued to enjoy good 
health, and even had the luxury of feasting on some 
salmon and three salmon trout which we caught in 
the brook. Three of the men attempted to go round 
a point in our small Indian canoe, but the high waves 
rendered her quite unmanageable, these boats re* 
quiring the seamanship of the natives to make them 
hve in so rough a sea. 

" November 13. During the night yre had short in* 
tervals of fair weather, but it began to rain in the 
morning, and continued through the day. In order 
to obtain a view of the country t)elow, Captain Clarke 
followed the course of the brook^ and with much 
fatigue, and after walking three miles, ascended the 
first spur of the mountains. The whole lower coon* 
try he found covered with almost impenetrable thick* 
ets of small pine, mth which is mixed a species of 

glam resembling arrow-wood, twelve or fifteen feet 
igh, with a thorny stem, almost interwoven with 
each other, and scattered among the fern and faUen 
mber : there is also a red berry, somewhat like the 
ov "I's seal, which is called by the natives soUnSf 
and used as an article of diet. This thick growUi 
rendered travelling almost impossible, and it was 
rendered still more fatiguing by the abruptness- of 
the mountain, which was so steei^ as to oblige him 
to draw himself up by means of the bushes. The 
timber on the hills is chiefly of a large, tall species 
of pine, many of the trees eight or ten feet in diam- 
eter at the stump, and rising sometimes more than 
one hundred feet in height. The hail which fell two 
nights before was still to be seen on the mountains: 
there was no game, and no marks of any, except some 
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old tracks of elk. Th^ cloudy weather prevented 
his seeing to any distance, and he therefore returned 
to camp, and sent three men in the Indian canoe to 
try if they could double the point, and find some 
safer harbour for our boats. At every fiood-tide the 
sea broke in great swells against the rocks, and drift- 
ed the trees against our establishment, so as to ren* 
der it very insecure. 

" November 14. It had rained without intermission 
during the night, and continued to through the day : 
the wind, too, was very high, and one of our canoes 
much injured by being driven against the rocks. 
Five Indians from below came to us in a canoe, and 
three of them landed, and informed us that they had 
seen the men sent down yesterday. Fortunately, 
at this moment one of the men arrived, and told us 
that these very Indians had stolen his gig and bas- 
ket : we therefore ordered the two women, who re- 
mained in the canoe, to restore them ; but this they 
refused to do till we threatened to shoot them, when 
they gave back the articles, and we commanded them 
to leave us. They were of the Wahkiacum nation. 
The man now informed us that they had gone round 
the point as fat as the high sea would suffer them in 
the canoe, and then landed ; that in the night he had 
separated from his companions, who had proceeded 
farther down ; and that, at no great distance from 
where we were, was a beautiful sand beach and a 
good harbour. Captain Lewis determined to exam- 
me more minutely the lower part of the bay, and, 
embarking in one of the large canoes, was put on 
shore at the point, whence he proceeded by land 
with four men, and the canoe returned nearly filled 
with water. 

" November 15. It continued raining all night, but 
in the morning the weather became calm and fair. 
We began, therefore, to prepare for setting out ; but 
before we were ready, a high wind sprang up from 
the southeast, and obliged us to remain. The sun 
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shone until one o'clock, and we were thus enabled 
to dry our bedding and examine our baggage. Tte 
rain, which had continued for the last ten days with- 
out any interval of more than two hours, had com* 
pletely wet all our merchandise, spoiled some of our 
fish, destroyed the robes, and rotted nearly one half 
of our few remaining articles of clothing, particular- 
ly the leather dresses* About three o'clock the wind 
fell, and we instantly loaded the canoes, and left the 
miserable spot to which we had been confined the 
last six days. On turning the point wo came to the 
sand beach, through which runs a small stream from 
the hills, at the mouth of which was an ancient village 
of thirty'-six houses, without any inhabitants at the 
time except fleas. Here we met Shannon, ^ho had 
been sent back to us by Captain Lewis. The day 
Shannon left us in the canoe, he and Willard pro* 
ceeded on till they met a party of twenty Indians, 
who, not having heard of us, did not kuow who they 
were ; but they behaved with great civility — so great* 
indeed) and seemed so anxious that our men should 
accompany them towards the sea, that their suspi* 
cions were excited, and they declined going. Tne 
Indians, however> would not leave them ; and the 
men, becoming confirmed in their suspicions, and 
fearful, if they went into the woods to sleep, that 
they would be cut to pieces in the night, thought it 
best to remain with the Indians : thev therefore made 
a fire, and after talking with them tol^late hour, laid 
down with their rifles under their heads. When 
they awoke they found that the Indians had stolen 
and concealed their arms; and having demanded 
them in vain, Shannon seized a club, and Was about 
assaulting one of the Indians whom he suspected to 
be the thief, when another of them began to load his 
fowling-piece with the intention of shooting him. 
He therefore stopped, and explained to them by 
signs, that if they did not give up the guns, a large 
party would come down the river before the sun rose 
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to a certain height, and put everjr one of them to 
death. Fortunately, Captain Lewis and his party 
appeared at this very time, and the terrified Indians 
immediately brought the guns, and five of them came 
in with Shannon. To the^e men we declared that, 
if ever any of their nation stole anything from us, 
he should be instantly shot. They resided to the 
north of this place, and spoke a language different 
from that of the people higher up the river. It was 
now apparent that the sea was at all times too rough 
for us to proceed farther down the bay by water : 
we therefore landed, and, having chosen the best spot 
we could, made our camp of boards from the old vil- 
lage. We were now comfortably situated ; and, be- 
ing visited by four Wahkiacums with wappatoo roots, 
were enabled to make an agreeable addition to our 
ibod. 

" November 16. The morning was clear and pleas- 
ant. We therefore put out all our baggUge to dry, 
and sent several of the party to hunt. Our camp 
Was in full view of the ocean, on the bay laid down 
by Vancouver, which we distinguished by the name 
of Haley's Bay, from a trader who visits the Indians 
here, and is a great favourite among them. The 
meridian altitude of this day gave 46o 19^ 11.7" as 
onr latitude. . The wind was strojig from the south- 
West, and the waves very high, yet the Indians 
were passing up and down the bay in canoes, and 
several of them encamped near us. We smoked 
with them, but, after our recent experience of their 
thievish disposition, treated them with caution." • • * 
**The hunters brought in two deer, a crane, some 
geese and ducks, and several brant, three of which 
were white, except a part of the wing, which was 
hlack, and they were much larger than the gray brant. 

/* November 17. A fair, cool morning, and easterly 
^ind. The tide rises at this place eight feet six 
inches.^ 

" About one o'clock Captain Lewis returned, after 
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having coasted down Haley^s Bay to Cap^ Disap- 
pointment, and some distance to the north, along the 
seacoast. He was followed by several Chinnooks, 
among whom were the principal chief and his fam- 
ily. They made us a present of a boiled root very 
much like the common liquorice in taste and size, 
called cvlwhamo ; and' in return we gave them arti- 
cles of double its value^ We now learned, howev- 
er, the danger of accepting anything from them, 
since nothing given in payment, even though ten 
times more valuable, would satisfy them. We were 
chiefly occupied in hunting, and were able to pro- 
cure three deer, four brant, and two ducks ; and also 
saw some signs of elk. Captain Clarke now pre^ 
pared for an excursion down the bay, and accord 
ingly started, 

" November 18, ^t daylight, accompanied by elev- 
en men. He proceeded along the, beach one mile 
to a point of rocks about forty feet high, where the 
hills retired, leaving a wide beach, and a number of 
ponds covered with water-fowl, between which and 
the mountain was a narrow bottom covered with 
alder and small balsam trees. Seven miles from the 
rocks was the entrance of a creek, or rather drain 
from the ponds and hills, where was a cabin of 
Chinnooks. The cabin contained some children and 
four women. They were taken across the creek in 
a canoe by two squaws, to each of whom they gave 
a fish-hook, and then, coasting along the bay, passed 
at two miles the low bluff of a small hill, below 
which were the ruins of some old huts, and close to 
it the remains of a whale. The country was low, 
open, and marshy, interspersed with some high pine 
and with a thick undergrowth. Five miles from the 
creek they came to a stream, forty yards wide at 
low water, which they called Chinnook River. The 
hills up "this river and towards the bay were not 
high, but very thickly covered with large pine of 
several species." 
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frocecdin^ along the shore, they came to a deep 
bend, appeanng to afford a good harbour, and here 
the natives told them that European vessels usually 
anchored. About two miles farther on they reach- 
ed Cape Disappointment, "an elevated circular 
knob," says the Journal, " rising wi^h a steep ascent 
dne hundred and fifty or one hundred and sixty feet 
above the water, formed like the whole shore of the 
bay, as well as of the seacoast, and covered with 
thick timber on the inner side, but open and grassy 
On the exposure next the sea. From this cape a 
high point of land bears south 20® west, about twen- 
ty-five miles distant. In the range between these 
two eminences is the opposite point of the bay, s^ 
"very low ground, which has been variously called 
Cape Rond by La Perouse, and Point Adams by 
Vancouver. The water, for a great distance off" the 
ibouth of the river, appears very shallow, and with- 
in the mouth, nearest to Point Adams, is a large 
iand-bar, almost covered at high tide." * • • 

" November 19. In the evening it began to rain, 
and continued till eleven o'clock. Two hunters 
were sent out in the morning to kill something for 
breakfast, and the rest of the party, after drying 
their blankets, soon followed. At three miles they 
overtook the hunters, and breakfasted on a smaU 
deer which they had been fortunate enough to kill. 
This, like all those that we saw on this coast, was 
much darker than our common deer. Their bodies, 
ioo, are deeper, their legs shorter, and their eyes 
krger. The branches of the horns are similar, but 
the upper part of the tail is black, from the root to 
fee end, and they do not leap, but jump like a sheep 
frightened." * * • 

Continuing along five miles farther, they reached 
a point of high land, below which a sandy point ex- 
tended in a direction north 19® west, to another 
high point twent}; miles distant. To this they gave 
the naine of Point Lewis. They proceeded four 
t 13 
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miles farther along the sandy beach to a small pine-' 
tree, on which Captain Clarke marked his name, 
with the year and day, and then set out to return to 
the camp, where they arrived the following day, 
having met a large number of Chinnooks coming 
from it. 

"November 21. The morning was cloudy, and 
from noon till night it rained. The tvind, too, was 
high from the southeast, and the sea so rough that 
the water reached our camp. Most of the Chin- 
nooks returned home, but we were visited in the 
course of the day by people of different bands in the 
neighbourhood, among whom were the Chiltz, a na- 
tion residing on the seacoast near Point Lewis, and 
the Clatsops, who live immediately opposite, on the 
south side of the Columbia. A chief from the grand 
rapid also came to see us, and we gave him a med- 
al. To each of our visiters we made a present of a 
small piece of riband, and purchased some cranber- 
ries, and some articles of their manufacture, such 
as mats and household furniture, for all which we 
paid high prices." * • • 
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CHAPTER V. 

EztnNfagant Passion of the NatiTes for blue B6ads.-^The Partf 
in Search of a suitable Place for Winter-ouarters.— Sufferinr 
ftom the Deluges of Rain. — Visits of the Indians.— Return « 
Captain Lewis, who reported that he had found a suitable 
Place for Wintering.— Captain Clarke goes with a Partr to 
find a Place suitable for the Manufacture of Salt— Heis hos- 
pitably entertained by the Clatsops.— This Tribe addicted to 
Gambling.- Sickness of some of the Party, occasioned Sy the 
incessant Rains.— They form, notwithstanding, a permanent 
Encampment for their Winter-quarters. 

<< NovBBiBBR 23. It rained during the whole night, 
and about daylight a tremendous gale of wind rose 
from the S.S.£.> and continued through the day with 
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gveat violence. The sea ran so high that the water 
came into our camp, which the rain prevents us from 
leaving. We purchased from the old squaw, for 
armbands and rings, a few wajmatoo roots, on which 
we subsisted. They are nearly equal in flavour to 
the Irish potato, and afford a very good substitute 
for bread. The bad weather drove several Indians 
to our camp, b^t they were still under the terrors 
of the threat which we made on first seeing them, 
and behaved with the greatest decency. 

" November 23. The rain continued through the 
night, and the morning was calm and cloudy. The 
hunters were sent out, and killed three deer» four 
brant, and three ducks. Towards evening seven 
Clatsops came' over in a canoe, with two ^ins of 
the sea-otter. To this article they attached an ex- 
travagant value ; and their demands for it were so 
high, that we were fearful it would too much reduce 
our small stock of merchandise, oh which we had to 
depend for subsistence on our return, to venture on 
purchasing it. To ascertain, howevef, their ideas 
as to the value of different objects^ we offered for 
one of these skins a watch, a handkerchief, an Amer- 
ican dollar, and a bunch of red beads ; but neither 
the curious mechanism of the watch, nor even the 
red beads, could tempt the owner : he refused the 
offer, but asked for Uacomoshackf or chief beads, the 
most common sort of coarse blue-coloured beds, the 
article beyond all price in their estimation. Of these 
Mue beads we had but few, and therefore reserved 
them for more necessitous circumstances." 

• • * ^ Having now examined the coast, it became 
necessai^ to decide on the spot for our jvvinter- quar- 
ters. The people of the country subsisted chiefly 
on diied fish and roots ; but of these there did not 
see^ to be a sufiScient quantity (br our support, even 
were we able to purchase them ; and the extrava- 
gant prices, as well as our small stock of merchan- 
dise, forbade us to depend on that resource. We 
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had therefore to rely for subsistence on our arms, 
and to be guided in the choice of our residence by 
the abundance of game which any particular spot 
might offer. The Inclians said that the deer were 
most numerous some distance above, on the river, but 
that the country on the opposite side of the bay was 
better supplied with elk, an animal much larger, knd 
ipore easily killed than the deer, with a skin better 
fitted for clothing, and the meat of which is more 
nutritive during the winter, when they are both 
poor. The climate, too, was obviously much mild- 
er here than above the first range of mountains, for 
the Indians were thinly clad, and said they had lit- 
tle snow : indeed, since our arrival the weather had 
been very warm, and sometimes disagreeably so : 
and dressed, as we were, altogether in leather, the 
cold would be very unpleasant, if not injurious. 
The neighbourhood of the sea was moreover rec- 
ommended by the facility it afforded of supplying 
ourselves with salt, and the chance of meeting some 
of the trading vessels, who were expected in about' 
three pionths, and from whom we might procure a 
fresh supply of trinkets for our route homewanU 
These opnsiderations induced us to determine on 
-visiting the opposite side of the bay, and if there 
was an appearance of much game, to establish our- 
selves there for. the winter.** 

Having^ come to this determination, they proceed- 
ed^ d» soon as the weather would permit, to put it 
into execution, i On the 26th they crossed the river, 
^d landed three miles below a point, to which they 
gave the name of Point Samuel. They proceeded 
along the shore as far as they couikl this day, ana 
the next morning " we came»'* says the journaUstt 
" to a.yery remarkable knob of laQa> projecting about 
a mile and a half towards Shallow Bav, and about 
lour miles round, while the neck of land. which con- 
nects it to the main shore is not more than fiiW 
yards wide. We went round this projection, which 
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we named Point William ; but the waves then be- 
came so high that we could not venture any farther, 
and therefore landed on a beautiful shore of pebbles 
of various colours, and encamped near an old Indian 
hut on the isthmus." • • • " It had rained hard du- 
4ring the whole day, continued all the night, and in 
the morning, 

" November 28, began more violently, attended 
with a high wind from the southwest. It was now 
impossible to proceed on so rough a sea. We there- 
fore sent several men to hunt, aiid the rest of us 
remained during the day in a situation the most 
cheerless and uncomfortable. On this httle neck of 
land we were exposed with a little miserable cover- 
ing, which did not deserve the name of a shelter, to 
the violence of the winds ; all our bedding and stores, 
as well as our bodies, being completely wet, our 
clothes roitting with constant exposure, and having 
no food except the dried fish obtained from the falls, 
to which we were again reduced. The hunters 
all returned hungry and drenched with ram, having 
seen neither deer nor elk, and. the swan and brant 
were too shy to be approached. At noon the wind 
shifted to the northwest, and blew with such tre- 
mendous fury that many trees were thrown down 
near us."* * * 

The rain continued through the next day, but the 
weather cleared on the morning of the 30th, and the 
day was spent in drying their baggage, and in en- 
deavouring to procure some game. Captain Lewis, 
with five men, proceeded in the Indian canoe down 
to a small bay below, in the hope of finding elk. 
" Several of the men," proceeds the narrative, " com- 
plained of disorders in their bowels, which could be 
ascribed only to their diet of nounded fish mixed 
with salt-water ; and they are therefore directed to 
use for that purpose the fresh water above the point. 
The hunters had seen three elk, but could not obtain 
any of thehi. They, however, brought in three 
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{iawks, and a few black ducks, of a species commpn 
in the United States, living in large flocks, and feed- 
ing on grass : they are distinguished by a sharp 
white beak, toes separated, and having no craw. 
Besides these wild-fowl, there were in this neigh- 
bourhood a large kind of buzzard with white wings, 
the gray and the bald eagle, the large red-tailed hawk, 
the blue magpie, and great numbers of ravens and 
crows. We observed, however, but few small birds : 
the one which most attracted our attention was a 
small brown bird, which seemed to frequent logs and 
the roots of trees. Of other animals there was a 
^reat abundance . We saw great numbers of snakes, 
lizards, worms, and spiders, as well as' small bugs, 
flies, and other insects of various kinds. The ve- 
getable productions were also numerous, l^e hills 
along the coast are high and steep, and the general 
covering is a growth of lofty pines of different spe- 
cies, some of which rise more than two hundred 
feet, and are from ten to twelve feet in diameter 
near the root. Besides these tree^, we observed on 
the point a species of ash, the alder, the laurel, one 
species of the wild crab,, and several kinds of un- 
derbrush, among which the rosebush was coospicu- 
ous." • • * 

It rained almost incessantly the three following 
days, and sickness began to prevail among the men 
to such an extent, from eatins little else than pound- 
ed fish, that they redoubled tJeir efforts to procure 
a supply of game. Fortunately, on the 2d of De- 
cember, one of the hunters succeeded in killing an 
elk, of which animal numerous traces were now seen. 
** This," says the journalist, " was the first elk we 
had killed on the west side of the Eocky Mountains ; 
a^d condemned, as we had been for so long a time» 
to dripd fish, it proved a most nourishing food. After 
eating the marrow of the shank bones, the s^uaw 
chopped them fine, and by boiling extracted a pint of 
grease, superior to the tallow itself of the animal. 
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A canoe of eight 'Indians, who were canying down 
wappatoo roots to trade with the Clatsops, stopped 
at our camp. We bought of them a few roots for 
some small iish-hooks,^ and they left us ; when, ac- 
customed as we had been to the sight, we could not 
hut view with admiration the wonderful dexterity 
with which they guided their canoes through such 
boisterous seas ; for though the waves w^re so high 
that, before they had gone half a mile, the canoe was 
€it times out of sight, they proceeded with the ut- 
most calmness and secnrity^ Two 'of the hunters 
who set out yesrterday had lost their way, and did 
not return till this evening : they had seen in their 
ramble numerous signs of elk, and had kilted six, 
which they had skinned and left at a great distance. 

" December 4.* A party was sent in the morning 
to carry the elk killed yesterday to a bay some dis- 
tance below, to which place, if the weather permit- 
ted, we had determined to remove our camp in the 
evening; but the rain> which had continued during the 
night, lasted all the day, and was accompanied by so 
high a wind from the southeast and south that we 
dared not risk our canoes on the water. It was 
high water at eleven o'clock, when the tide rose 
two feet highfer than common. We passed the day 
around our hres ; and as we were so situated that the 
smoke would not immediately leave the camp> we 
were very much incommoded by it. No news had 
yet been received froln Captain Lewis, and we be- 
-gan to have much uneasiness for his safety." 

The next day, however, Caj^in Lewis returned to 
the encampment with the gratifying intelligence that 
he had discovered a liver at no great distance below, 
wh^e there were abundance of elk, and a favourable 
position for their winter-quarters. He had also killed 
six elk and five deer, and left two of his men to guard 
them. Continued bad weather prevented their re- 
moving until the 7th, when a favourable change en- 
abled them to proceed. "But the tide," says the 
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Journal, " was against us, and the waves very higby 
so that we were obliged to go on slowly and cautious- 
ly. We at length turned a point, and found ourselves 
in a deep bay : here weianded for breakfast, and were 
joined by the party sent out three days ago to look 
for the ''six elk. They had lost iheir way for a day 
and a half, and when they at last reached the place, 
found the elk so much spoiled that they brought away 
nothing but the skins of four of them. After break- 
fast we coasted round the bay, which is about four 
miles across, and receives, besides several small 
creeks, two rivers, called by the Indians, the one Kil- 
howanakel, the other NetuL We named it Meriweth- 
er's Bay, froln the Christian name of Captain Lew- 
is, who was, no doubt^ the first White man who had 
surveyed it. The wind was high from the northed 
and in the middle of the day it rained for two hours, 
and then cleared off. On reaching the south side of 
the bay we ascended the Netul three miles, to the first 
point of high lan4 on its western bank, and formed our 
camp in a thick grove of lofty pines, about two hun- 
dred yards from the water, and thirty feet above the 
level of the high tides." 

Having determined on this spot for their winter 
encampment. Captain Clarke set out the next day 
with five men in order to find a favourable place for 
making salt. A fter pursuing a southwesterly course 
for some time across a-ridge covered with heavy pine 
timber, they passed some swampy ground, and then an 
open prairie, and crossed on a raft a considerable cretk 
running towards Point Adams. " At this place," says 
the Journal, " they discovered a large herd of elk, and 
after pursuing them far three miles over swamps and 
small ponds, killed one of them. The agility with 
which the animals crossed the swamps- and b<^ 
seemed almost incredible. As our meji followed their 
track, the ground for a whole acre would shake under 
their tread, and sometimes they sunk to their hips 
without finding bottom. Over the surface of theae 
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bogs is a species^ of moss, among which are great 
numbers of cranberries, and here and there are small, 
steep ^nobs of earth, thickly covered with pine and 
laurel. On one of these they halted for the night." 

It had rained all the^ight, and the next mominjf, 
sending three of his men to hunt the elk, Captam 
Clarke proceeded with the other two to accomplish 
the object he had in view. After a short time he 
came to a creek too deep to be forded, and, following 
it for some distance, found that he was between the 
creek he had crossed yesterday and another branch 
of it. He returned, therefore, to the point where he 
haa crossed with the raft, and about a mile below it 
met with three Indians. 

" They were loaded," says the Journal, " with fresh 
salmon, which they had taken with a gig, and were 
now returning to their village oh the seacoast, where 
they invited him to accompany them. He agreed, 
and they brought out a canoe hid on the banks of the 
creek. In this they passed over the branch which he 
had crossed on the raft, and then carried their ca- 
noe a quarter of a mile to the other fork, which they 
also crossed, and then continued down to the mouth 
of the stream. At this place it makes a great bend, 
and is seventy yards wide : just above, to the south, 
was the village. 

" They crossed over, and found that it consisted 
of three houses, inhabited by twelve families of Glat- 
sops. They were situated on the south side of a 
bOl, and sunk about four feet deep into the ground ; 
the walls, roof, and gable-ends bemg formed of split 
nine boards : the descent was through a small door, 
down a ladder. There were two fires in the middle 
of the room, and the* beds were disposed round the 
wttUs, two or three feet high, so as to leave room 
under them for their bags, baskets, and household 
articles. The floor itself was covered with mats. 
Captain Clarke was received with much hospitality. 
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As 9o6n as he entered clean mats were spread, mA 
fish, berries, and roots were set before him on smaQ 
neat platters made of rushes. After he had eaten, 
the men of the other houses came and smoked with 
him. They all appeared much cleanlier in their pec* 
sons and diet than Indians generally are, and. fr(S 
quently washed their hands and faces, a ceremony 
-by no means frequent elsewhere. While he was 
^sonversing with them, a dock of brant lighted on the 
water, and with a small rifle he shot one of them at 
n great distance. They immediately jumped in and 
brought it on shore, very much astonished at the shot, 
which contributed to increase their respect. 

" Towards evening it began to rain and blow very 
violently from the southwest, and Captain Clarke 
therefore determined to remain during the night 
"When they thought sufficient time had elapsed for his 
appetite to return, an old woman presented him, in 
t bowl made of light-coloured horn, with a kind of 
flirnp, pleasant to the taste, and made from a species 
©f berry common in this country, about the size of 
a cherry, and called by the Indians shelwel : of these 
berries a bread was also prepared, which, being boil- 
ed with roots, formed a kind of soup, which was 
served in neat wooden trenchers ; and these, with 
some cockles, constituted his repast. The men of 
the tillage now coll«cted ^d began to gamble. Their 
principaT game was one in trhich one of the compa- 
ny was banker, and played against all the rest. W 
had a piece of bone about the size of a large bean, 
and, having agreed with som« indhridual as to thd 
value of the stake, passed the bone from' one h^ 
to the other with great dexSpityr singipff, at to 
isame time, to divert the attention of his adversary^ 
and then, holding it in one of his hands, his aiitago»' 
mst was challenged to guess in which of them S 
was, losing ttt winning as he pointed to the right ot 
wrong hand. To this game they abandoned them- 
lelves with great ardour: sometimes eveiythiii( 
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tkey possess is sacrificed to it, and this ereniag ser^^ 
^ral of the Indians lost all the beads which they h«4 
with them. It lasted for three hours, when Captaai 
Clarke appearing disposed to sleep, the man who 
^ad been most attentive, and whose name was Cos* 
kalah, spread two new mats near the ftre, and or* 
Bering his wife to retire to her he^ the rest of tho 
company dispersed at the same time. Captaiii 
Clarke then laid down, but the violence with which 
the fleas attacked him was far from leaving his resi 
imdisturbed, and he rose early* 

" December 10. The morning was cloudy, with 
some rain. Captain Clarke walked to the seacoast* 
and observed the Indians walking up and down thA 
creek, and examining the shore. He was at a loss to , 
understand their object till one of them came to him, 
and ei^plained that they were in search of any ftsb 
which might have been thrown on shore and left by 
the tide, adding in English, * sturgeon is very good.* 
There is, indeed, every reason to believe that theses 
Clatsops depend for their subsistence, during tho 
winter, chiefly on the fish thus casually tl^rown otk 
the coast. After amusing himself for some time on 
the beach, he returned towards the village, and shol 
on his way two brant. As he came near the vi)n 
)age, one of the Indiana asked him to shoot a duck 
Ikbout thirty steps distant : he did so, and, having 
accidentally shot off* its head, the bird was brought 
to the village, when all the Indians came round Hh 
astonishment They examioed the 4uQk» the musn 
ket, and the very small buUets, which were a hnn-i 
dred to the pound, and then exclai«ied, Clotuih nrns" 
que^ %p<ikeU conmuUaa musquet : Qood m%$k€t ; dQ n0$i 
understand tkU Imd ^ vmskeL They now placed 
before him their best roots, fisbt and sirup, ajftar 
which^ he attempted to piirchase a sea^otter skin 
with some ted beads which he happened to hiavei 
about him ; but they declined trading, as they valued 
i|one except blue ov white beads, He thefttforoi 
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bought nothing but a IHtle berry-bread and a few 
roots, in exchange for fish-lio6ks, and then set out to 
return by the same route he had come. He was ac- 
eompafiied by Cuskalah and his brother as far as 
the third creek, and then proceeded to the camp 
through a heavy rain. The whole party had been 
occupied during his absence in cutting down trees to 
make huts, and in hunting.'* 

The next day, notwithstanding it rained without 
any intermission, and a considerable number of the 
party were ill, they kept busily at work in putting up 
their winter-cabins. 

" December 12. We continued to work in the 
rain at our houses. In the evening there arrived 
two canoes of OlatsopS, among whom was a princi- 
pal chief called Comowool. We gave him a medal, 
and treated his companions with great attention; 
after which we began to bargain for a small sea-ot- 
ter skin, some wappatoo roots, and another species 
of root called skanataque. We readily perceived 
that they were close dealers, stickled much for tri- 
fles, and never closed a bargain until they thought 
they had the advantage. The wappatoo is dear, as 
thfey themselves are obliged to give a high price for 
H to the Indians above. Blue beads are the articles 
most in request ; the white occupy the next place in 
their estimation ; but they do not value much those 
of any other colour. We succeeded at last in pur- 
chasing their whole cargo for a few fish-hooks and 
a small sack of Indian tobacco which we had re- 
ceived from the Shoshonees." 

From the ISth to the 21st, although it rained al- 
most incessantly, with occasional hail, sleet, and 
snow, they continued to labour diligently on their 
houses, and were tolerably successful in procuring 
game. On the last-mentioned day they were visited 
by three Indians in a canoe, with mats, roots^ and 
saeacommis berries. « These people proceeded with 
a dexterity and finesse in their baurgains/' says th» 
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JiHiraal, ^ whiehv if tkcy had not tearaed tliem from 
their foreign visiters, might show how nearly allied 
is the cunning of aavages to the litUe arts ef civil- 
ized traffic. They began by askiag double or trebl* 
the value of what they had to sell, and lowered their 
demands in proportion to the greater or less d^pree 
of ardour or knowledge of the parehaser, who, with 
aU his management, was not able to procure the ai^ 
tiele for less than its real value, whieh they perfectly 
onderstood. Our chief mediaitt of trade consisted 
of blue and white beads, flies wi^ which they shaifK 
en their tools, fish-hooks, and tobacco; but of all 
these articles, blue beads and tobacco wcie the mosi 
esteemed." 

Owing to the constant and long*eontinned rains, 
slcloiess was increasing among the party, and much 
of. their elk*ilieat was spoiled by the warmth of the 
weather. 

'« December 99. It continued ndnhng the wh<^ 
day, with bo variation, except occasional thunder 
and hail. Two canoes of Clatsops came to us witk 
various articles for sale } we bought three mats and 
ba^ neatly made of flag^ and rushes, and also the 
skiB of a panther seven feet long, including the tail. 
For all these we gave six small fish-hooka, a work 
out file, and some poinded fish, which had become 
eo soft and mouldy by exposure that we eould not 
use it : it was, however, highly prized by the Iik 
dians. Although a very portable and oenvenieat 
food,<th6i mode of evring it seems to be known, or 
at least practised, only by the Indians near the 
Great Fails, and, coming fiom such a distance, has 
an additional value in the eyes of these people, who 
are anxious t6 possess something less precarioue 
than their ordinary food. Among these Clatsops 
was a second chief, to whom we gave a medal, and 
sent some pounded fish to Ouskalah, who could not 
oome to see us OB account of sickness. The next 
day^ however, 

.K8 
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« DecemberIM, he carae in a canoe with his youag 
brother and two squaws. Having treated Captain 
Clarke so kindly at his Tillage, we were pleased to 
see him, and he gave us two mats and a parcel of 
roots. These we accepted^ as it would have been 
(tensive to decline them ^ but afterward two files 
were demanded in return for the presents, and, not 
being able to spare those articles, we restored the 
mats and roots, at which Cuskals^ was a little dis- 
pleased." ♦ • • ♦* Our whole stock of meat being now 
completely spoiled, our pounded fish became again 
our chief dependance. It had rained constantly all 
day, but we still continued working, and at last mo- 
Ted into our huts. 

" December 26. We were awakened at daylight 
by a discharge of firearms, which was followed by a 
song from the men a& a compliment to u^ on the re- 
turn of Christmas, which we have alwayjs been ac- 
customed to observe as a day of rejoicing. After 
breakfast we divided our remaining stock of tobac- 
co, which amounted to twelve carrots, into two 
parts, one of which we distributed among such of 
the jMurly as made use of it, making a present of a 
handkerchief to the others. The remainder pf the 
day was passed in good spirits, though there was 
nothing in our situation to excite much gaye^. 
The rain confined us to the house, and our only lux- 
uries in honour of the season were some poor elk- 
meat, so much spoiled that we ate it through mere 
necessity, a few roots, and i^ome mouldy pounded 
fish. 

*' December 26. The rain continued, accompanied 
thunder, and a high wind from the southeast. 

e wer« therefore still obliged to remain in our 
huts, and endeavoured to dry our wet articles before 
the fire. The fleas, which annoyed us near the poii- 
age^of the Great Falls, had so completely taken pos- 
^isaton of our clothes, that we were obliged to havo 
% regular search every day through our blaiULeta^aa 
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a necessanr preliminary to sleeping at nifffat. These 
insects, indeed, are so numerous that they are al- 
most a calamity to the Indians of this country. 
When they have once obtained the masteiy of any 
house, it is impossible to expel them ; and the In- 
dians have frequently other houses, to which they 
resort when the fleas have rendened their longer 
residence in one intolerable : yet, in spite of these 
precautions, every Indian is constantly Attended by 
multitudes of them, and no one came into our houses 
without leaving behind him swarms of these tor- 
menting creatures. 

" December 27. The rain did not cease last night, 
nor the greater part of the day. In the evening we 
were visited by Comowool, the chief, and four men 
of the Clatsop nation, who brought a very timely 
supply of roots and berries. Among these was one 
called culhome, resembling liquorice in size and taste, 
which they roast like a potato ; there was also the 
shanataque, a root of which they are very fond. It 
is of a black colour, sweet to the taste, and is pre- 
pared for eating in a kiln, as the Indians up the Co- 
lumbia dry the pasheco. These, as well as the skd" 
wel berries, they value highly, but were perfectly 
satisfied with the return we made them, consisting 
of a small piece of sheepskin for the chief to wear 
round his head, a pair of earbobs for his son, a small 
piece of brass, and a Uttle riband." • • • 

It rained, as usual, the following day. They sent 
five men with a large kettle to the seaside, which 
was about seven miles off, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing salt. ^ ** On the dOth," proceeds the Journal, 
'*we were employed all day in picketing the en* 
campment ; and in the evening a young Wahkiacum 
chief, with four men and two women, arrived with 
some dressed elkskin and wappatoo for sale. We 
purchased about a bushel and a half of those foots 
for some red beads, small pieces of brass wire, and 
old check. The chie^ too, made us a present oC 
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half a bushel morciftfor whidi we gave him a me4alf 
and a piece of liband to Ue round bit hat. These 
roots were extremely gntiteful, as our peat had tie* 
come spoiled, and we were desirous of purchasing 
the remainder ; h«t the ehiel would not dispose of 
miy more, as be waa on hia way to trade with the 
Clatsops. They remained with ms, how^v^, tiU th# 
next day, 

" Decemfater 80, when they were joined by four 
more of their eountryBfteo from the WahkiacuoEi Til- 
lage. These last began, by, offering us some roots ; 
but, as we had learned that they always expect three - 
or four times as much in return as the real value of 
the articles they give, and are not satisfied even with 
that, we declined such dangerous presents. Towards 
evening the hunters brought iA four elk ; and» aA^ 
ao long a eourse of abstinence and miserali^ diet, 
we had a aoost aiimptuoue auppef of elk's topguea 
and marrow. Besides this agreeable repeat, the state 
of the weather had been quite exhilarating. It Tain-^ 
ed during the ught, but in the morning, though the 
high wind continued, we enjoyed the fairest and most 
pleasant weather we had had since our arrival ; the 
enn shtuing at intervals, with only three showers ui 
the course of the day. By sunset we had compkK 
ted our foirtification ; and we now announced to the 
Uidians that every day at that hour the gates would 
be closed, when they nrast leave the place, and not 
enter it till sunrise. The Wahkiacums, who had 
remained with us, and who were very forward in 
their deportmeat, complied very rehtptaatly with 
tjiis order; and, being excluded finom qut hoviaea, 
formed a camp near ua. 

^December ai. As if it were i«^s«ble to have 
ttfenty.four homra of pleasant weather, the sky la9t 
evening clouded, and the rain began and continued^ 
through the d^. In the momii^ theie eame dowa 
two canoea, one from the Wahkiacum village, bsA. 
the other cpstaiaed three qi^n «ad a squ^w pf t^ 
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Skilloot nation. They brought toapvatoo and sharuh 
toque roots, dried fish, mats made or flags and rush- 
es, dressed elkskins, and tobacco, for wluch, particu- 
lariy the skins, they asked a very extravagant price. 
We purchased some wappatoo and a little tobac- 
co, very much like that we had seen among the 
Shoshonees, put up in small, neat bags made of rush- 
es. These we obtained in exchange for a few arti- 
cles, among which fish-hooks were the most esteem- 
ed. One of the Skilloots brought a gun which want- 
ed some repair, and, having put it in order, we re- 
ceived from him a present of about a peck of wap' 
wxtoo ; we then gave him a piece of sheepskin and 
blue cloth to cover the lock, and he very thankfully 
offered a farther present of roots. There is, in fact, 
an obvious superiority in these Skilloots over the 
Wahkiacums, who are intrusive, thievish, and im- 
pertinent. Our new regulations, however, and the 
appearance of the sentinel, have improved the beha- 
viour of all our Indian visiters. They left the fort 
before sunset, even without being ordered. 

" Besides the fleas, we observed a number of oth- 
er insects in motion. Snakes were yet to be teen ; 
and snails without covers were common.*^ • • • 

** January 1, 1806. We were awaked at an early 
hour by the discharge of a volley of small arms, to 
sahite the new year. This was the only mode of 
commemorating the day which our situation permit- 
ted ; for, though we had reason to be gayer than we 
were at Christmas, our only dainties were boiled elk 
and wappatoo, enlivened by draughts of pure water. 
We were yisited by a few Clatsops, who came by 
water, bringing roots and berries for sale. Among 
this nation we observed a man about twenty-five 
years old, of a much lighter complexion than the In- 
dians generally : his face was even freckled, and his 
hair long, and of a colour inclining to red. He was 
in habits and manners perfectly Indian ; but, though 
he did not speak a wor«t of English, he seemed to 
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understand more than the others of his party*; ai^ 
as we could obtain do account of his origin, we con* 
eluded that one of his parents, at least, must have 
been white." • • • 

" January 3. The hunters brought in two elk, ao4 
we obtained from the traps another. This animal, 
as well as the beaver and the raccoon, are in plenty 
near the seacoast, and along the small creeks and 
rivers as high as the Grand Rapids,, and in this coun- 
try have an extremely good fur. 

*' The birds most common were the large as weQ 
as the small or whistling swan, the sandhill craiw, 
the large and small goose, cormorants, brown and 
white brant, mallard, and the canvass-back, with sev- 
eral other specie^ of ducks. There were also a 
small crow, the blue-crested corvus, and the smaller 
corvus with a white breast, the little brown wren,|ik 
large brown sparrow, the bald eagle, and the beautii 
ful buzzard ot the Columbia. M these birds con- 
tinued with us, though they were not in such num- 
bers as on our first arrival m this neighbourhood. 

"January 3. At eleven o'clock we were visited 
by our neighbour the ti^ or chief Comowool, wba 
was also called Coone, with six Clatsops. Besides 
roots and berries, they brought for sale three dogs 
apd some fresh blubber. Having been so long ac« 
customed to the flesh of dogs, the greater part of as 
had acquired a fondness K>r it; and our original 
a^version for it was overcome by reflecting that, 
while we subsisted on that food, we were fetter^ 
stronger, and, in general, enjoyed better health tl^ 
alt any period since leaving the buffalo country eas^ 
ward of the mountains. The blubber, which is es- 
teemed by the Indians an excellent food, had beea 
obtained, they told us, from their neighbours the 
^lUamucks, a nation who live on the seacoast to the 
southeast, and near one of whose villages a whale 
had recently been thrown and foundered." • ♦ • 
^^ On the 5th, two of the men who had been sent tQ. 



make salt returned to thef encampment with about a 
gallon of that article, whicl^ proved to be of good 
quality, and furnished a very grateful addition to 
their food. They also brought some blubber of the 
whale, which had been obtained by the Indians from 
one of those fish that had floated ashore. '* The ap# 
pearaoce of this whale," says the narrative, ** seem* 
ed to be a matter of importance to all the neigh« 
bouring Indians \ and as we might be able to pro* 
cure some of it for ourselves, or at least purchase 
blubber from the Indians, a small parcel of merchan- 
dise was prepared, and a party of the men got in 
teadiness to set out in the morning. As soon as 
this was made known, Chaboneau and his Wife re- 
quested that they might be permitted to accompany 
the party. The poor woman stated very earnestly 
that she had travelled a long way with us to behoki 
the great water, yet she had never been down to 
the coast ; and, now that this monstrous fish was 
also to be seen, it seemed hard that she should not 
be permitted to see either th^ ocean or the whale. 
So reasonable a request t;ould not be denied ; they 
were therefore suffered to go with Captain Clarke. 

" Janukry 6. After an early breakfast, he set oift 
^ith twelve men in two canoes. He proceeded 
down the Netul into Meriwether Bay, intending to 
go to the Clatsop town, and there procure a guidd 
through the creeks, which there was reason to be- 
lieve communicated not only with the bay, but with 
li small river running towards the sea, near which 
Our salt-makers were encamped."^ A high wind 
springing up, however, from the northwest, and obli* 
gmg them to put into a small creek, he determined 
to attempt the i)aSsage Without any guide. After 
proc^eeding up this creek three miles, thejr left their 
canoes, and followed an Indian path for some dis- 
tance, when, arriving at the creek they Thad formerly 
passed on a raft, they crossed it, and, {lavinff killea 
an elk for their supper, endamped for the mght^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CaDtaib Clarke continnes his Route in Quest of the Whale.-^ 
Passes Clatsop River. — Periioas Natute of the Jeamey.— 
Grandeur of the Sceneiy.— Indian Mode of extracting Wliale> 
oil. — The Life of one of Captain Clarke's Party preserved by 
the Kindness of an Indian Woman. — Short Account (^ the 
Chinnooks, Clatsops, iptllamucks, and Lucktons.— Manner of 
Sepulture among the Chinnooks, Clatsops, i&c. — ^Their ^eap> 
ons of War and Hunting.— Their Mode of building Honsea.^ 
Their Manufactures and Cookery.— Their Canoe8.<i— Great 
Dexterity in managing thein. 

Thet started again early the next morning, and 
after encountering some difficulties, came to the 
seashore, which they followed for five miles, when 
they reached the encampment of their salt-makers. 
" Here^" proceeds the narrative, " we persuaded a 
young Indian, by the present of a file and a promise 
of some other articles, to guide us to the spot where 
the whale lay. He led us for two and a half miles 
over round slippery stones at the foot of a high hill 
projecting into the sea, and then suddenly stopping, 
and uttering the word peshacky or bad, explained by 
signs that we could no longer follow the coast, but 
must cross the mountain. This promised to be a 
most laborious undertaking, for the side was nearly 
perpendicular, and the top lost in clouds. He, how- 
ever, followed an Indian path, which wound about 
-as much as possible, but still the ascent was so 
steep that at one place we drew ourselves up for 
about a hundred feet by means of bushes and roots. 
At length, after two hours' labour, we reached the 
top of the mountam, whence we looked down with 
astonishment on the prodigious height of ten or 
twelve hundred feet which we had ascended. Im- 
mediately below us, in the face of this precipice, 
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ii^B a stratum of white earth, used, as our guide uh- 
formed us, as a paint by the neighbouring Indians. 
It obvrously obtains argil, and resembles the earth 
of which the French porcelain is made ; but wheth- 
er it contains either silex or magnesia, or, if so, in 
what proportions, ive could not determine. We 
were here met by fourteen Indians with oil and 
blubber, the spoils of the whale, <which they were 
cairying in very heairy loads over this rough mount- 
ain. On leaving them, ^e proceeded over a bad 
road till night, when we encamped on a small run : 
we were all much fatigued, but the weather was 

Eleasant, and, for the first time since our arrival 
ere, an entire day had been passed without rain. 
"January 8. We set out early, and proceeded 
along the top of the moimtain) the highest point of 
which is an open spot facing the ocean. It is situa- 
ted about thirty miles southeast of Cape Disappoint- 
ment, and projects nearly two and a half miles into 
the sea. Here one of the most delightful views in 
nature presented itself. Immediately in front was 
the ocean, breaking with fury on the coast, from the 
rocks of Cape Disa^^intment as far as the eye 
could discern to the northwest, and against the high 
lands and irregular piles of rock which diversify the 
shore to the southeast To this boisterous scene, 
the Columbia^ with its tributary waters, widening 
into bays as it approaches the ocean, and studded on 
both sides with the Chinnook and Clatsop villages, 
formed a charming contrast ; while immediately be- 
neath our feet were stretched rich prairies, enliven- 
ed by three beautiful streams, which conducted the 
eye to small lakes at the foot of the hills. We 
stopped to enjoy the romantic prospect from this 
place, which we distinguished by the name of 
Clarke's Point of View, and then followed o^r guide 
down the mountain. The descent was steep and 
dangerous : in many places the hillsides, which are 
formed principally of yellow clay, had been washed 
Vol. IL— L 
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tj the late tttfns, add W«re now dipping into tlie 
tea in large masses of froth fiftjr to a hundred 
acres» In other parts the path crossed the nigged 
perpendicular rocks Which dWrhang the sea, into 
which a single falde step would bay e precipitated os^ 
*rhis mountain is covered with a veiy thick growth 
of timber, chiefly pine and fir; some of which, near 
Clarke's Point of VieW, petfeotfy sound and soUd, 
rose to the height of two hundred and ten feet, and 
Were from eight to twelve in diameter. Intermixed 
!s the white cedar, or ai'hdr t)i/tt, and a small quanta 
ty of black alder, two or three feet thick, and sixty 
or seventy in height. At length we reached a sin^e 
housC) the remains of an old Killamuck village, sit* 
nated amonr some rocks, in a bay immediately on 
the coast. We then conthmed for two miles along 
the sand beach) and afti^r crossing a creek eighty 
^rds in width, near which were five cabins, reached 
the pla(^e where the waves had thit)wn the whale on 
lihore. The animal had been landed between two 
Killamuck Villages ; and such had been the industry 
of the natives, that there now Temained nothof 
more than the skeleton, which we found to be om 
hundred and five feet in length. Captain Clarke 
then returned to the village of mre hots on the crede, 
to which he gave the nan^r of Ecola, or Whak 
Creek. The Indians were all busied in boiling the 
blubber in a large, square trough of wood, by means 
of heated stones, and prcfserving the oil thus extract* 
Bd in bladders and the entrails of the whale. The 
refuse of the blubber, which still contained a portion 
of oil, was hung up in la^ge fiitehes^ and when want«> 
ed for use is warmed on a wooden spit before tb8 
lire, and eaten either alone or dipped m oil, or with 
the roots of the rush and shamtague. The Kills* 
toiucks, though they had great quantities of it, parted 
with it reluctantly, and at such high prices that our 
Whole stock of merchandise was eidiausted in tbt 
purchase x)f about three hundred pounds of blubber 
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and a few gallons of oil. With this we set out to 
return; and, having crossed Ecola Creek, encamped 
on its bank, where there was abundance of fine tim- 
ber. We were sooii joined by the men of the vil- 
lage, with whom we smoked, and who gave us all 
the information they possessed relative to .their 
country. 

" These Killamucks are part of a much larger na- 
tion of the same name, and reside chiefly in four 
villages, each at the entrance of a different creek, 
and all falling ^to a bay on the southwest coast ; 
that at which we now were bein^ th^ most northern, 
and at the distance of about forty-flve miles south- 
east of Point Adams. The rest of the nation are 
scattered along the coast, and on the banks of a riv* 
er, which, as it was marked in their delineations, we 
called Killamuck's River, emptying itself in the same 
direction. DUnng the salmon season they catch 
great quantities of that fish in the small creeks, and 
when these fail, their chief resource is the sturgeon 
zM other fish stranded along the coast. The e)k 
ipre very numerous in the mountains, but they cannot 
procure many of them with their arrows ; and their 
principal communication with strangers is by means 
of the Killamuck River, up which they pass to the 
^ocatilcum, or Columbia, to trade for wappatoo 
roots. In their dress, 2^)pearance, and, indeed, eve- 
rything else, they differ very little from the Chin- 
nooks, Clatsops, and other nations in the neighbour- 
hood : the chief difiference we have pbserved is in 
their manner of burying the dead, the bodies being 
deposited in an oblong box of p}ank, which is placed 
in an open cange, lying oh the ground, with a pad* 
^e and other small articles of the deceased by hi0 
aide. 

'^ While smoking with the Indians, Captam Clarke 
vas startled abou^ ten o'clock by a loud, shrill cry 
f^m the opposite village, on hearing which all the 
natives iiogie4i^ly started up to cross the creekt 
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and the guide informed him that some one had been' 
killed. On examination, one of our men was dis^ 
covered to be absent, and a guard was despatched, 
who met him crossing the creek in great haste. An 
Indian belonging to another band, and who happen- 
ed to be with the Killamucks that evening, had treat- 
ed him with much kindness, and walked arm in arm 
with him to a tent, where our man found a Chin- 
nook squaw who was an old acquaintancer From 
the conversation and manner of the stranger, this 
woman discovered that his object was to murder 
the white man for the sake of the few articles en 
his person ; and when he rose and pressed our man 
to go to another tent, where they would find some- 
thing better to eat, she held M'Neal by the blanket. 
Not knowing her object, he freed himself from her, 
and was going on with his pretended friend, when 
she ran out and gave a shriek which brought the men 
of the village over, and the stranger ran off before 
M'Neal knew what had occasioned the alarm. 

" January 9. The morning was fine, the wind from 
the northeast. Having divided our stock Of blubber, 
we began at sunrise to retrace odr steps, in order to 
reach Fort Clatsop, at the distance of thirty-five 
miles* We met several parties of Indians on their 
way to trade for blubber and oil with the Killamucks 
(our route lay across tjie same mountains which 
we had already passed) : we also overtook a party 
returning from the village, and could not but regaurd 
with astonishment the heavy loads which the women 
carry along these fatiguing and dangerous paths. 
As one of them was descending a steep part 6f 
the mountain, her load slipped from her bapk, and 
she stood holding it by a strap with one hand, and 
with the other supporting herself by a bush : Cap- 
tain Clarke bein^ near her, undertook to replace the 
load, and found it almost as much as he could lift, 
and above one hundred pounds in weight. Loaded 
at tluy were, they kept pace with us till we reached 
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Ibe salt^makers' tents, where we passed the night, 
^hile they continued their route." 

The party the next day proceeded to the poini 
where they had l^ft their canoes, and reached the 
encampment late in the eveping. *♦ This morning,'* 
proceeds the Journal (January 10), *' there came to 
the fort twelve Indians in a large canoe : they were 
Qf the Cathlamah nation, our nearest neighbours 
above, on the south side of the river. Their tia or 
chief, whose name was Shahawacap, having beeii 
absent on a hunting excursion as we passed his viU 
lage, had never yet seen us, and we therefore show-^ 
ed him all the honours which our reduced finances 
would permit. We invested him with a small med- 
al, and received a present of Indian tobacco and a 
basket of toappatoo in return, for which we gave hiiu 
^ small piece of our tobacco and thread (Dr a fishing- 
net. They had brought dried salmon, wappatoo^ 
dogs, and mats made of rushes and flags; but we 
purchased only some dogs and toappatoo. These 
Qathlamahs speak the same language as the Chin- 
Qooks and CJatsops, whom they also resemble in 
djress and manners." 

Their Indian canoe drifted away during the night, 
^d, although they made diligent search for her, the 
ipen sent out were unable to find her. 

" January 13. Our meat,*' continues the Journali, 
<< was pow becoin^gscaroe, and we therefore deter- 
qoined to jerk it, and issue it in small (j^ntities, ui- 
atead of dividing it among the four messes, and leav-* 
iij^ to each the care of its own provisions : a plan 
hy which much was lost, in consequence of the im« 
providence of the men. Two hunters had been de<- 
apatched in the morning, and one of them, Drewyer,. 
bad before eymiag killed seven elk. We should, in- 
deed, have ^n scarcely ^ble to subsist but for the 
ej^ertian^ of this eqEoeUent hwter* The game was 
soacee, and nothing was now to be seen ejccept olk,^ 
wtob aURQiS^ 9ll tl^ p^ found it very difgc^t to^ 
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shoot; but Drewyer, who was the son of a Cana-' 
dian Frenchman and an Indian woman, had parsed 
his life in the woods, and united, in a wonderful de* 
gree, the dexterous aim of the frontier huntsman 
with the intuitive sagacity of the Indian in pursuing 
the faintest tracks through the forest. All our men, 
however, had become so expert with the rifle, that 
we were never under serious apprehensions as to 
food, since, whenever there was game of any kind, 
we were almost certain of procuring it." • • • 

'< January 13. From all that we had seen and learn- 
ed of the Chinnooks, we ^ere' induced to estimate 
the nation at about twenty-eight houses and four 
hundred souls. They reside chiefly along the banks 
of a river, to which we gave the same name ; and 
which, running parallel to the seacoast, waters a 
low country with many stagnant ponds, and then 
empties itself into Haley's Bay. The wild- fowl of 
these ponds, and the elk and deer of the neighbour- 
hood, furnish tl:«m with occasional luxuries; hot 
their chief subsistence, is derived from the salmon 
and other fish which are caught in the small streams 
by means of nets and gigs, or thrown on shore bjr 
the violence of the tide. To these are added some 
roots, such as the wild liquorice, which is the most 
common, the shanataqtie, and Uie toappatoo, brought 
down the river by the traders. 

'< The men are low in stature, rather ugly, and ill 
made ; their legs being small and crookedj their feet 
large, and their heads, like those of the women, flat* 
tened in a most disgusting manner. These deform* 
ities are in part concealed by Tobes made of sea-ot»* 
ter, deer, elk, beaver or fox skiiKs. They also em« 
ploy in their dress robes of the skin of a cat peou* 
liar to this country, and of another animal of the 
same size, which is light and durable, and sold at a 
high price by the Indians who bring it from above. 
In addition to these are worn blankets, wrappers of 
led, blue, or spotted clotfai and some okl saOmrt* 
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cloihes, wbich.are very highl]r prized. The greater 
part of the men have guns, with powder and ball. 

" The women have in general handsome faoes, but 
are low and disproponioned, with small feet aad 
large legs, occasioned, probably, by etrands of beads^ 
or various strings, drawn so tight above the ankles 
as to prevent the circulation of the blood. Their 
dress, like that of the Wahkiacums, consists of a 
short robe and a tissue of cedar bark. Their hair 
hangs loosely down the shoulders and back; and 
tlieir ears, neck, and wrists are ornamented with 
blue beads. Another decoration, which is very high- 
ly prized, consists of figures made by punctunng the 
arms or legs ; and on the arms of one of the squaws 
^e observed the name of J. Bowman, executed in 
the same way^ In language, habits, and in almost 
every other particular, they resemble the Clatsops, 
Cathlamahs, and, indeed, all the people near the 
mouth of the Columbia, though the^ appeared to be 
inferior to their neighbours in honesty as well as 
spirit. No ill treatment or indignity on our part 
' seemed to excite any feeling except fear: nor, al* 
though better provided than their neighbours with 
arms, have they enterprise enough either to use them 
advantageously against the animals of the forest, or 
offensively against the tribes near them, who owe 
their safety more to the timidity than the forbearance 
of the Chmnooks. We had heard instances of pil- 
fering while we were among them, and therefore 
gave a general order excluding them from our en- 
campment, so that whenever an Indian wished to 
visit us, he began by calling out * No Chinnook.' It 
ia not improbable that this first impression may have 
left a prejudice against them, since, when we were 
among the Clatsops and other tribes at the mouth of 
the Columbia, they had less c^portnnity of stealingi if 
they were so disposed.*' 

The next day they were so fortunate as to recov* 
er their missing canoei and took precautions to pre». 
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rent uiy Aiture acetdoat of the kind. The Journal 
proceeds to give a more particular aceount of thf 
Olatsops and KiUamucks, from .suck knowledge as 
could be ol;>tained ih relation to them, either (mm 
the Indians or by personal obsenration. *« 

• * * " The first nation to the south are the Clat^ 
9Gp6, who reside on the southern side of the bay 
»nd along the seacoast, on both sides of Point AcL 
ams. They were represented ms the remains of a 
much larger nation ; but about four yeara ago, a di8i> 
order, to which jtill then they were strangers, b«t 
which seems, from their description, to hare been 
the smallpox, destroyed four chiefs and several 
hundred of the nation. These wel-e deposited in 
canoes, a few miles below us in the bay, and the 
aurvivers do not number more than fourteen kouses 
pind about two hundred souls. Next to them, along 
the southeast coast, is a much larger nation, ths 
Killamucks, who number fifty houses' and a tho» 
•and souk. Their first establishment consists of ths 
four huts at the mouth of Ecola Greek, thirty-ive 
miles from Point Adams, and two miles below are a 
Ibw more huts ; but the principal town is situated 
twenty miles lower, at the entrance of a creek called 
Nielee, into the bay which we designated by the 
Mme of Ktllamuck Bay. Into Uie same bay emp^ 
ties a second creek, five miles farther, where is a 
imiamuck village called Kilherhurst ; at two miles 
a third creek, and a town called Kilhemer ; and at 
the same distance a town called Ghishnck, at the 
Viouth of Killamuok River. Towerquotton and 
Ghucklin are the names of two pther towns, situa- 
ted on creeks which empty into the bottom of the 
bay, ^e last of which is seventy miles from Point 
Adams. The KiUamuck River is about one hnndsed 
)nwds wide, and very npid, but, havhig no pevpe»> 
dicular fall, is the great avenne for trade. There 
are two small vttlages of KiHaoHiaks settled above 
ita nu>ttth» and tbf wlMle trsdkig part of the tribe 
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ascend it, till by a short portage tltey carry their 
canoes over to the Colombian Valley, and descend 
the Multnomah to Wappatoo Island. Here they 

Eurchase roots, which they carry down the Chocka- 
lum or Columbia ; and, after trafficking with the 
tribes on its banks for the Tarious articles which 
they require, either return up the Columbia, or cross 
over through the country of the Clatsops. This 
trade, however, is obviously little more than a loose 
and irregular barter, on a very small scale ; for th« 
materials for commerce are so extremely scanty and 
precarious, that the stranding of a whale is an im- 
portant commercial incident, which interests all the 
joining country. The Killamucks have little that 
is pecuhar, either in character or manners, and re- 
semble in almost every particular the Clatsops and 
Chinnooks."* • • • 

^ The Chionooks, Clatsops, and most of the ad- 
joining nations ^eposite their dead in canoes. For 
this purpose a scs^old is erected, by fixing perpen- 
dicularly in the ground four long pieces of split tim- 
ber. These are placed two by two, just wide enough 
apart to admit the canoe, and si&ciently long to 
support its two extremities. The boards are con- 
nected by a bar of wood run through them at the 
height of six feet, on which is placed a small canoe, 
containing the body of the deceased carefully wrap- 
ped in a robe of dressed skins, with a paddle and 
other articles that had belonged to him by his side. 
Over this canoe is placed one of a larger size, re- 
versed, with its gunwale resting on the crossbars, 
so as to cover tl^ body completely. One or more 
large mats of rushes or flags are then rolled round 
both the canoes, and the whole is secured by coids, 
usually made of the bark of the white cedar. On 
these crossbars are hung different articles of cloth- 

* Farther details in regard to the names, residence, numbers, 
AcCm of the different tribes along the coast, on both sides of the 
Calumbia, will be fonnd in the Appendix. 
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Ing, or culinftry iiten«U». Hie method practised hf 
the Killamucks differs somewhat from this, the 
body being deposited in an oblong box of plank, 
which, with the paddle and other articles, is placed 
in a canoe resting on the ground. With the reli- 
gious opinions of these people we became but litUe 
acquainted, since we understood their language too 
imperfectly to conTcrse on a subject so abstruse i 
but it is obFious, from the difierent articles which 
they place by their dead, that they belie?e in a Al- 
lure state of existence." 

* • • u 'p^e implements used in liunting by the 
Clatsops, Chinnooks, and other neighbouring na-> 
Uons, are the gun, bow and arrow, deadfall, pits, 
snares, and spears or gigs. The gtins are generally 
old American or British muskets, repaired for this 
trade ; and, although there are some good pieces 
among them, they are constantly out of order, as 
^e Indians have not bebn sufficiently accustomed to 
arms to understand the management of them. Theip 
powder is kept in the small j^anned tin flasks in 
which the traders sell it ; and when ball or shot fails 
them, they make use of gravel, or pieces of metal 
from their pots, without Iwing sensible of the injury 
done to their guns. These arms are reserved for 
hunting elk, and the few deer ami bear in the neigh* 
bourhood ; but, as they have no rifles, they are not 
very successful hunters. The most eomraon weap- 
on is the bow-and arrow* with which every man is 
provided, even though he may carry a gun, and 
which is used in eveiy kind of hunting. The bow 
is extremely neat, and, bein^ very thin and flat, pos- 
sesses great elasticity. It is made of the heart of 
t^e white cedar, about two feet and a half in length, 
^ two inchbs wide in the centre, whence it tapers 
to the width of half an inch at the exiremttiee ; and 
the back is covered with the sinews of elk, fastened 
on by means of a glue made from the sturgeon. The 
string is formed of the same sinews. The arrow 
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generally consists of two parts : the first is about 
twenty inches long, and formed of light white pine^ 
with the feather at one end, and at the other a cir* 
cular hole, which receives the second part, formed 
of seme harder wood, about five inches long, and 
secured in its place by means of sinews. The barb 
is either of stone, or of iron or copper ; and when of 
the latter, the angle is more obtuse than any we 
have seen. If, as sometimes happen8,'the arrow is 
formed of a single piece, the whole is of a firmer 
and heavier wood; but the kind just described is 
preferred, smce much of the game consisting of wild- 
fowl on the ponds, it is desirable that their arrows 
should be of a material to float when they fall into 
Uie water, these arrows are kept in a quiver made 
of elk or young bear^in* openings not at the endS| 
like the common quivers, but at the sides, which (ot 
those who hunt in canoes is much more convenient 
Hiese weapons are not very powerftil, however, for 
many of the elk we killed had been wounded with 
them ; and although the barb, with the small end ot 
the arrow, remained, the flesh had closed, and the 
animal suffered no permanent injury. The deadfalls 
and snares are used in taking the wolf, raccoon, and 
foxx of which there are, however, but few in this 
country. The spear or gig employed in the pursuit 
of the sea-otter (which they call 8ptick),i\ie common 
otter, and beaver, consists of two points of barbSi 
and is like those already described as common 
among the Indians on the upper part of the Colum- 
bia. The pits are chiefly for the elk, and are there- 
fore usually large cubes, twelve or fourteen feet in 
depth, and are made by the side of a fallen tree lying 
across some path frequented by the animal. Thejr 
are covered with slender boughs and moss, and th6 
elk either sinks into the pit as he approaches the 
tree, or in leaping over thd tree falls into it on the 
other side." • • * 
" In fisl^g, the Clatsops, Chinnooks, and other 
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nations near this place emphyy the common straight 
net, the scoop or dip net with a long handle, the 
gig, and the hook and line. The first is of different 
lengths and depths, and is employed in taking salm- 
on, charr, and trout in the deep inlets among the 
marshy grounds and at the ipouths of deefp creeks. 
The scoop-net is used for small fish in the spring 
and summer season ; and in both kinds the net is 
formed of silk-grass, or of the bark of white cedar. 
The gig is employed at all seasons, and for all 
kinds of fish they can take with it : so, too, is the 
hook and line, the latter beings made of the same 
material as the net, and their hooks being generally 
brought by the traders ; though, before the whites 
came, they made their hooks out of two small pie- 
ces of bone, resembling the European hook, but with 
a much more acute angle where the two pieces 
were joined." • • • 

*' The houses in this nei|;hbourhood are all large 
wooden buildings, varying m length from twenty to 
sixty feet, and from fourteen to twenty in width. 
They are constructed in the following manner : two 
or more posts of split timber, according to the num- 
ber of partitions, are sunk in the ground, above 
which they rise to the height of from fourteen to 
eighteen feet. They are hollowed at the top so as 
to receive the ends of a round beam or pole stretch- 
ing from one to the other, and forming the upper 
point of the roof for the whole extent of the build- 
mg. On each side of this range is placed another, 
which forms the eaves of the house, and is aboui 
five feet high ; but as the building is dften sunk to 
tlie depth of four or five feet, the eaves come very 
near the ^rface of the earth. Smaller pieces of 
limber are now extended by pairs, in the form of 
rafters, from the lower to the upper beam, where 
they are attached at both ends with cords o( cedar 
bark. On ^ese rafters two or three ranges of small 
poles are pUiced horizontally, and secured in the 
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tame way with sfriugs of cedar bark. Tbe sides 
are now formed with a range of wide boards, sunk 
a small distance into the ground, with the upper 
ends projecting aboVe the poles at the eayes, to 
which they are secured by a beam running along ont*. 
side parallel with the eave-poles, and tied by cords 
of cedar bark passing through holes made in the 
boards at certain distance.s. The gable ends and 
partitions are formed in the same way, being fasten^ 
ed by beams ooi the outside ]parallel to the rafters* 
The roof is then covered with a double range of 
thin boards, except an aperture of two or three feet 
in the centre for the smoke to pass through. The 
entrance is by a small hole cut out of the boards, 
and just large enough to admit the body. Only the 
very largest houses are divided by partitions ; for, 
though three or more families reside in the same 
room, there is quite space enough for all of them. 
In the centre of each room is a iu)ace six or eiffht 
feet square, sunk to the depth of twelve inches be* 
low the rest of the floor, and enclosed by four pie- 
ces of square timber. Here they make the fire, for 
which pme bark is generally preferred. Around 
this fireplace mats are spread, which serve as seats 
during tne day, and very frequently as beds at night ; 
there is, however, a more permanent bed, made by 
fixing in two, or sometimes three sides of the room, 
posts reaching from the roof down to the ground, 
and at the distance of four feet from the wall. From 
these posts to the wall itself one or two ranges of 
boards are placed, so as to form shelves, on whi(^ 
they either sleep, or stow their various articles of 
merchandise, llie uncured fish is hung in the smoke 
of their fires, as is also the fiesh of the elk, when 
they are fortunate enough to procure any, which is 
but rarely the case.** 

• • • " The hats of the Clatsops are made of ce- 
dar and bear-grass, interwoven together in the form 
of a European hat, with a small brim of about two 
' Vol. IL-rM 
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inches, and a high crown widening upward. Thc^ 
are light, ornamented with various colours and fi^ 
ures, andi being nearly water-proof, are much more 
durable than either chip or straw hats. These hats 
form a small article ctf traflfic with the whites, and 
the manufacture is one of the best specimens of In- 
dian industry. They are, however, very dexterous 
in making a variety of domestic utensils, among 
which are bbwls, spoons, skewers, spits, and has- 
kets. The bowl or trough is of different shapes, 
round, semicircular, in the form of a canoe, or cu- 
bic, and generally dug out of a single piece of wood, 
the larger vessels having holes in the sides by way 
of handle, and all being executed with great neat- 
ness. In these Vessels uiey boil their food by throw- 
ing hot stones into the water, and extract oil from 
different animals in the sanie way. Spoons are not 
Very abundant, nor is there anything remaricable in 
their shape, except that they are large, with the 
bowl broad. Meat is roasted on one end of a sharj) 
skewer, placed erect before the fire, with the other 
fixed iii the ground. The spit for fish is split at the 
top into two parts, between which the fish is placed, 
cut open, and its sides extended by means of smaD 
' splinter^. The usual plate is a small mat of rushes 
or flags, on which everything is served. The in- 
strument with which they dig tip roots is a strong 
stick, about three feet and a half long, shar{>ened 
and a little curved at the lower end, whUe the upper 
is inserted into a handle, standing transversely, and 
made of part of an elk or buck*s horn. But the 
inost curious workmanship is that of. the basket. It 
is formed of cedar bark and bfear-grass, so closely 
inter wo vei^ that it is water-tight, without the aid ei- 
ther of gum or resin. The form is generally conie, 
br, rather, that of the segment of a cone, of whidi 
the smaller end is the bottom of the basket; and 
being made of all sizes, from that of th& smallest 
cup to the capacity of five or six gallons, they aft- 
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gwer the double purpose of a covering for the head 
and to contain water. Some of them are ^ghly or- 
namented with strands of bear-grass, woven into 
figures of vaiious colours; which require great la^ 
hour ; yet they are made very expeditiously, and 
sold for a trifle. It is fbr the construction of these 
baskets that the bear-grass forms an article of cop* 
siderable traffic. It grows only near the snowy re* 
gion of the high mountains, and the blade, which is 
two feet long, and about three eighths of an inch 
wide, is smooth, strong, and pliant ; the young Uades 
particularly, from their not being exposed to the sun 
fisid air, have an appearance of great neatness, and 
are generally preferred. Other baskets, and also 
bags, not water-proof, are made of cedar bark, silk* 
grass, rushes, flags, and common coarse sedge, for 
yie use of families. In the manufactures, as well 
as in the ordinary woik of the house, the instrument 
most in use is a knife, or rather dagger. The han- 
dle of it is small, and has a strong loop of twine for 
the thumb, to prevent- its being wrested from the 
tend. At each end is a blade, double edged and 
pointed; the longer from nine to ten inches, the 
shorter from four to five. This knife is carried 
about habitually in the hand, sometimes exposed, 
but mostly under the robe." 

• • • »*^The industry of the Indians is not con- 
fined to household articles : the greatest effort of 
thmr skill is in the construction of their canoes. In 
a country, indeed, where so much of the intercourse 
between the different tribes is carried on by water, 
their ingenuity woiild naturally be directed to the 
improvement of thmr canoes, which would gradual- 
ly advance from a mere safe conveyance to some- 
thing tasteful and elegant. We have, accordingly, 
Been canoes of various forms, from the simple boats 
near the mountains, to the highly-decorated ones, 
because more used, near the month of the Colum- 
bia., Below the Grand Cataract there are fourkinda 
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of c£aA0es. The first and snallest is about fiibm 
feet long, and calculated fbr one or two persoas: it 
is, indeed, by no means remarkable in its 8tnicture» 
and is chiefly employed by the Catblamahs and 
Wahkiacums among the marshy islands. The sec* 
ond is from twenty to thirty-five feet loog, about 
two and a hdf or three feet in the beaoi, and two 
feet in the hold. It is chiefly remarkalde in haying 
the bowsprit, which rises to some height i^ye ths 
bow, formed bjr tapering gradoalUy from the sides 
into a sharp point. Canoes of this shape are con^ 
mon to aH the nations below the Grand Rapida. 

*' But the canoes most used by the Ckdurabia la* 
dians, from the Chilluckittequaws inclusiye to tiie 
ocean, are from thirty to thirty-fiye feet long. Ths 
bow, which looks more like the stern of our bos^ 
is higher than the other end, and is ornamented with 
a sort of comb, an inch in thi<^ess, cut out of the 
same log which forms the canoe, and extending ifoia 
nine to eleyen inches from the bowsprit to the boH- 
tom of the boat. The stem is neatly rounded cS, 
and gradually ascends to a point This canOe is 
very U^t and conyenient ; for, though it will c<m> 
tain ten or twdye persons, it may be carried with 
great ease by four. 

** The fourth and largest kind of canoe we did not 
meet till we reached tide-wat^, near the Grtmd 
Rapids below, wh^re they are found among all thi 
nations, especially the Kiilamucks and others red* 
ding on the seacoast. They are upward of Mtf 
feet k>ng, and will carry from eight to ten thovsand 
pounds' weight, or from twenty to thirty nersoos^ 
Like all the caaoes we have mentioned, uiey an 
out out of a single trunk of a tfee, which is generalif 
white cedar, though the fir is sometimes used* TIN 
sides are secured by cross-bars or round sticks 
two or three inches in thickness, which are insofted 
through holes made just below the gunwale, ani 
made fast with cords. The i^i^r edge of tbe giu^^ 
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wale itself is about five eighths of an inch thick and 
four or fiye in breadth, and folds outward, so as to 
;form a kind of rim, which prevents the water from 
beating into the boat. The bow and stem are about 
the same height, and each provided with a comb, 
reaching to the bottom of the boat. At each end 
also are pedestals, formed of the same solid piece, 
on which are placed strange grotesque figures of 
meh or animals, rising sometimes to the height of 
five feet, and composed of small pieces of wood, 
firmly united, with great ingenuity, by inlaying and 
mortising, without a spike of any kind. The paddle 
is usually from four feet and a half to five feet in 
length, the handle being thick for one third of its 
length, when it widens, and is hollowed and thinned 
on each side of the centre, which forms a sort of rib. 
.When they embark, one Indian sits in the stem, and 
steers with a paddle, the others kneel in pairs in the 
bottom of the canoe, and, sitting on their heels, pad- 
dle over the gunwale next to them. In this way 
they ride with perfect safety the highest waves, and 
venture without the least concern in seas where 
other boats or seamen could not live an instant. 
They sit quietly, with no other movement but that 
required in paddling, except a large wave chances to 
throw the boat on her side, and to the eye of a spec- 
tator she seems lost, when the man to windward 
steadies her by throwing his body towards the up- 
per side, and sinking his paddle deep into the wave, 
appearing to catch the water and force it under the 
boat, while the same stroke pushes her on with 
great velocity. In the management of these ca- 
noes, the women are equally as expert as the men ; 
for in the smaller boats, which contain four oars- 
men, the helm is generally given to a female. As 
soon as they land, the canoe is generally drawn on 
shore, unless she is very heavily laden : but at night 
the load is universally taken out, and the canoe 
hauled up. 

MS 
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<< Our admirati<Hi of tbeir »kill in these cnriouS' 
constructions was increased by observingtlie very 
inadequate implements which uey use. These In- 
dians possess very few axes, and the only tool they 
employ, from felting the tree to the delicate workr 
xnanship of the images, is a chisel made of an oU 
file, about an inch or an inch and a hajf in widths 
Even of this, too, they have not learned the proper 
management ; for the chisel is sometimes fixed in a 
large block of wood, and, being held in the righi 
hand, the block is pushed with the left, without the 
aid of a mallet. But under all these disadvantages, 
their canoes, which one would suppose to be the 
work of years, are made in a few weeks. A canoe, 
however, is very highly prized, being in traffic an 
article of the greatest value except a wife, and of 
equal value with her ; so that a lover generally gives 
a canoe to the father in exchange for his daughter.'* 

Nothing special ocourred from the lith to the 
60th. As they had a su|:^y of salt, they used it in 
curing the meat brought in oy the hunters; and the 
season for their return bein^ near at hand, they were 
busily employed in preparing clothes, &c., for th^ 
journey. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

-FartteT Acemmt of the Clttsops, Kfllanmcfcf, and Chimiooks ; 
alto of tke CatMaoiaht.— nrbeir Castom of Flatteaioff tba 
Forehead.— Their Dwm aad Omameiito deecribed.— Their 
Diseaees.— The oonmon OpinioB that the Tiettmeot'Of th^ 
Women is the Standard br which the Virtues of the Indiana 
laay be known, combated, and disproved by Examplee.— 
The Resoect entertained by these indiana for old Age, com- 
pared witli the different Conduct of those who subsist by the 

. Chaae.— Their Mode ef Oof<emmeat— Their Ifnoraace of ar- 
dent Spirits, and their Fondness for GambUnr.— Their Dex- 
terity in Traffic— In what' Articles their TraSHc consists.^ 
Their extraordinary Fondness for bhie Brads, which fonm 

- their ciicaiatinc Mediom. 

** Ths Kiliaanicin,'' eontiiiiiM the Jounul, ** and 
tke Clatsops) Ohinnooks, and Cathlamahs, the fo«r 
neiffabouiing nations with whoni we had most ia- 
tercourae, have a geneval veeemblance in penoa, 
^re^ and Btannere. They are eemmonlj of a di* 
minutive stature, badly shaped, and their appearance 
is by no means prepossessing. They hare broad, 
^hick, flat foel, thidc ankles, and orooked legs : the 
last of which deformities is to be ascribed, in part, 
«6 we have abeady observed, to tiie nmversal prao- 
tiee of squatting, or sitting on the calves of their 
legs and on their keels, and also to the tight banda- 
:ges of beads aad strings worn round the ankles by 
me women, which pverent the circulation of toe 
1»lood, and render tl^ legs of the foniales,in particu* 
lar, ill shaped aad swotten. Tkejoomplexion is Hm 
snsal coppeNcoiowfed btown of the Nbrth Ameriean 
tnbes, though it is rather li|^iter than that of tke Iii'^ 
dians on the Missouri and the frontiers of the Uni- 
ted States. The mouth is wide, and the fips are 
4kii^4 the nose is of a moderaU size» fleshy, wide 
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at the extremities, with large nostrils, and gmenffy 
low between the eyes, though there are rare instan- 
ces of high aquiline noses ; the eyes are generally 
black, though we occasionadly saw them of a dan 
yellowish-brown, with a black pnpil. But the most 
distinguishing part of their physiognomy is the pe- 
culiar flatness and width of their forehead : a pecu- 
liarity which they owe to one of those costoms by 
which nature is sacrificed to fantastic ideas of beau- 
ty. The practice, indeed, of flattening the head by 
artificial pressure during infancy, prevails among aU 
the nations we have seen west of the Rocky Mount- 
ains ; whereas to the east of that barrier the £ashk>a 
is so perfectly unknown, that there the western In- 
dians, with the exception of the Alliatan or Snake 
nation, are designated by the common name of Flat- 
heads. This singular usage^ which it would scarce- 
ly seem possible that nature should suggest to re- 
mote nations, might perhaps kieltne us to believe 
in the common aiKl not very ancient origin of all the 
western tribes. Such an <^inion would well accori 
with the fact that, while on the lower parts of the 
Ookimbia both sexes are universally flatheads, the 
eustom diminishes in receding eastward from the 
common centre of the practice, till among the remo- 
ter tribes near the mountains nature recovers her 
rights, and the exhausted folly is c<Mifined to a few 
females. This opinion, however, is corrected or 
weakened by considering that the flattening of the 
head is not, in fact, peculiar to that part of the con- 
tinent, since it was among the ^rst objects whiiA 
struck the attention of C(dumbus. 

^' But, wherever it may have begtm, tke practice is 
now universal among these nations. Soon after the 
birth of her diild, the mother, anxious to procure Ibr 
her infant the recommendation of a broad forehead* 
-jriaces it in the compressing machine, where it it 
•kept for ten or twelve montiis, thotigh the femaka 
temain longer than the boys. The operation ia m 
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jndiud that it is m^ atlended witli paiil; but tbe 
impressioii is deep and penDaaent. Tlie heads of 
tbe children, when they are released Arom the band* 
age, are not more than two inches thick about the 
Uf^er edge of the forehead, and still thinner above ; 
nor, with idl her efforts, can nature ever restore 
their proper shape, the heads of mwn persons be- 
ing often in a scra^fht line torn tae nose to the top 
oftbeforeheadl 

" The hair of both sexes is parted at the top of 
tbe head, and thence faUs IoomIy behiod the ears* 
over the back and shouklers. TDe3r use combs, of 
wlack they are very loud ; bnt contrive, without the 
aid of them, to keep their hair in very good order. 
The dress of the men consists of a small robe, reach- 
ing to the middle of the thigh, tied by a string across 
the breast, with its comers hanging loosely over 
their arma. These robes are, in general, composed 
of the skins of a smaU animal which we supposed t^ 
be the brown mango. They have, besides, thos6 
n^ade of the tiger, cat, deer, panther, bear, and elk 
^UQ) which last is phncipally used in war parties. 
Sometimes they have a blanket, woven with the fin^ 
gers from the wool of their native sheep. Occasion** 
ally a mat is thrown over them to keep off the rain; 
but they have no artide of clothing during wintet 
or summer excepting this robe, so that every paH 
of the body but the head and shoulders is exposed 
to view. They are ve«y fi>nd of the dress of tho 
^itee, whom they oaU pad»i»he60k$^ or clothmen; 
^9 whenever fhey can pnoeure any of our clothes, 
vear them in our wanner : the only article, indeed, 
Bsed by the whites, which we hav« not seen among 
worn, IS the shoe. 

^The robe of the women is lik« that worn by the 
^n, e^usept that it doeft not reach below the waist. 
Thoee most esteemed are made of strips of sea* 
o^r skin, which, being twisted, are interwoven with 

luk^rass or the bark of the white cedar hi such t 
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. manner that the fiir appears equally on both side^, 
80 as to form a soft and warm coverfcg. The skin 
of the raccoon or beaver is also employed in the same 
way ; though, on other occasions,' these skins are 
simply dressed in the hair, and worn without farther 
preparation. The garment whkh covers tlie body 
from the waist as low as the knee before and the 
thigh behind, is ^e tissue already (^escribed, and is 
made either of the bruised bark of white cedar, 
twisted cords of silk-grass, or of flags and rushes. 
Neither leggins nor moccasins are ever used, the 
mildness of the dimate not requiring them as a se- 
curity from the weather, and their being so much in 
the water rendering them an encumlMance. Hie 
^only covering for the head is a hat made of bear- 
^rass and the bark of eedir, interwoven in a conie 
•form, with a knob of the same shape at the top. It 
has no brim, but is held on the head by a string pass- 
ing under the chin, and tied to a small rim inside of 
the hat The colours are generally blaek and white 
pnly, and these are made into squares, triangles, and 
sometimes rude figures of canoes and seamen ha> 
pooning whales. This is all tl^e usual stress of the 
females \ but if the weather be unusually severe^ 
they add a vest formed of skins like the robe, and 
tied behind, without any shoidder-straps to keep it 
up." * * * 

*' Sometimes, though not often, they mark thdr 
skins by punoturiug and introdocmg some coloured 
inatter : this ornament is chiefly confined to tbe 
women, who thus imprint on their legs and arms 
pireolar or parallel dots. On the arm of one of the 
squaws, as has been before mentioned, we read the 
name of ' J. Bowman,' probably a trader who hts 
visited the mouth of the Columbia. The favourite 
fiecoration, however, of both sexes, consists of the 
common coarse blue or white beads, which are f(^ 
ed very tightly round their wrists and ankles, to ^ 
width of three or four inches, and worn in large kMM 
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K^ls round the neck, or as earriogs, or hanging from 
the nose, which last mode is peculiar to the men. 
There is also a species of wampum very much in 
use, which seems to be worn in its natural form, 
without any pr^^ration. It is in the shape of a 
con^, somewhat curved, about the size of a raven^s 
quill at the base, and tapering to a point, its whole 
length being from one to two and a half inches, 
white, smooth, hard, and thin. A small thread is 
passed through it, and the wampum is either sus* 
pended from the nose, or passed through the carti- 
lage horizontally, forming a ring from which other 
ornaments hang. Wampum is enaployed in the 
same way as beads, but more especially as a deco- 
ration for the noses of the men, who also use col- 
lars made of bears^ claws, while 'the women and 
children wear those of elk's tusks^ and both sexes 
are adorned with bracelets of copper, iron, or brass, 
in various forms." * * • 

*' The Clatsaps^ and oUier nations at the mouth of 
the Columbia, visited us with great freedom, and wo 
endeavoured to cultivate their friendship, as well for 
the purposes of obtaining information, as to leave 
behind us impressions favourable to our country. 
Having acquired much of their language, we were 
enabled^ with the aid of gestures, to hold conversa- 
^ons with great ease. We found them inquisitive 
and loquacious, with understandings by no means 
^ficieftt in acuteness, and with very retentive mem- 
ories; and, though fond of feasts, and generally 
cheerful, they are never gay. Everything they oS> 
serve excites their attention and inquiry ; but, having 
been accustomed to see the whites, nothing appear- 
ed to astonish them more than the air-gun. To all 
4mr questions they answered with great intelligence, 
jmd the conversation rarely slackened, as there was 
a constant discussion of the events, trade, politics, 
.^c, in the small but active circle of the Killa^ 
siucks, Clatsops, Cuthlamahs, Wahkiacums, and 
Chinnoo!.s." * * * 
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** tlie treatment of their women is often consid^ 
ered as the standard try whkeh the moral qualities 
of savages are to be estimated. Oiir own obsenra- 
tion, however, indnced ns to thii^ that the condition 
of the female in savage lifo has no necessary rekk 
tion to the virtnes of the men, bnt is regulated wboMy 
by their capacity to be useful. The Indians who 
treat their females most mildly, and pay most del^ 
erence to their opinions^ are by no means the most 
distinguished for their virtues; nor is this deference 
attended by any increase of attachment. On the 
other hand, the tribes among whoijci the women art 
tery much debased^ possess the loftiest sense of 
honour, the greatest liberality, and all the good qwil* 
ities of which their situation demands the esercise. 
Where the women can aid in procuring food for Uie 
tribe, they are treated with nHore e^ality, and thdf 
importance is im>portioned to the share wluoh th^ 
take in that labour ; while in countries where sub* 
sistenee is chiefly procured by the exertiona of the 
men, the women are considered and treated as bm^ 
dens. Thus, among the Claitsoj^ and Clniiaooksy 
who live upon fish and roolsy winch the wooieii ai^ 
equally expert with the men in proeofinffrthe towami 
have a rank and influence Tery rarely feund sbknii 
Indians. Here the females are pemitted to a p e o 
freely before the men, whom, indeed^ they s a me 
times address in a tone of authority. On many su^ 
jects their judgment and opinions are lespeeieOyaiii 
m matters of trade their advice is generaHy askei 
and followed. .The labours of the fami^ are shuei 
almost equadly. The men eoBect wood and atteai 
to the fires, as^st in cleaning the fi^ muk^ tin 
houses, canoes, and wooden utensfls ; and, whettsw 
strangers are to be entertained, or a great Ibast ft^ 

?ared, the meats are cooked and served up by mm 
'he peculiar province of the female is to gwdMr 
roots, and to manufacture the various articles wkach 
are formed of rushes, flags, cedar buk, and bwh 
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frdss ; but the management of the canoes, and many 
of the ocdupations, which elsewhere devolve wholly 
on the female, are here common to both sexes. 

'' The observation in regard to the treatment of 
females appUes with equal force to that of old'men. 
Among tribes who subsist by hunting, the labours 
of the chase and the wandering existence to which 
that occupation condemns them, necessarily throw 
the burden of procuring provisions on Uie active 
young men. As soon, therefore, as a man is no 
longer able to pursue the chase, he begins to witfah 
draw something from the precarious supplies of the 
tribe. Still, however, his counsels may compensate 
his want of activity ; but in the next stage of infirm- 
ity, when he can no longer travel from camp to 
camp, as the tribe roams about for food) he is found 
to be a heavy burden. In this situation the aged are 
abandoned among the Sioux, the Assiniboins, and 
the hunting tribes on the Missouri. As they are set- 
ting out for some new excursion, where the old man 
is unable to follow, his. children or nearest connex- 
knia place before him a piece of meat and some wa^ 
ter, and telling him that he has lived long enough, 
that it is now time for him to go home to his rela- 
tionsy who can take better care of him than his 
friends on earth, leave him, without remorse, to per- 
ish when his little supply is exhausted. The same 
custom is said to prevail among the Minnetarees, 
Ahnahawas, and Ricaras, when Uiey are encumber^ 
ed by old men on their hunting excursions. Yet in 
tiieir villages we saw no want of kindness to the 
aged: on the contrary, probably because in villages 
the means of more aimndant subsistence renders 
snch cruelty unnecessary, old people appeared to be 
treated with attention, and some of their feasts, par- 
ticularly the buffalo dances, are intended chiefly for 
the entertainment of the aged and infirm. 

'' The dispositions of these people seem mild and 
inoffensive, and their behaviour to us was uniformly 

Vol. IL— N 
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the most friendly. They are addicted to beggingi 
and to pilf<sring small articles when it can be done 
without danger of detection, but &o not rob wanton^ 
ly, nor to any large amount : some of them having 
purloined some of the meat which our hunters hsM 
been obliged to leave in the woods, they voluntarily 
brought some dogs a few days after, by way of com- 
pensation* Our numbers, and great superiority ih 
the use of firearms, enabled us always to comnaamd ; 
^and such was the friendly deportment of these peo^ 
pie, that the men were accustomed to treat them 
with the greatest confidence. It was therefore wixk 
difficulty that we could impress on our men a con* 
-viction of the necessity of being always on our gfua^ 
»ince we were perfectly acquainted with the treach- 
erous character of Indians generally. We were al- 
ways prepared for an attack, and imiforraly exdnded 
all considerate parties of the natives from the iwl 
** Their large houses usually contain several laral* 
£es, consisting of the parents, their children, their 
sons and daughters-in-law, and grandchildren, ainoii| 
whom the provisions are all in common, and whose 
harmony is scarcely ever interrupted by disputesi 
Although. polygamy is permitted by theiir customs, 
Very few have more than a single wife; and she id 
brought immediately after the marriage into therbos* 
band's family, where she resides imtil iBcresAiiif 
numbers oblige them to seek another house^ bi 
this state the old man is not comiidered 98 the hmA 
of the family, since the active duties, as weH as pn» 
cft)al responsibility, fall on some of the younget 
members. As these families ^radcndly expand into 
bands, tribes, or nations, the paternal anthocity iM 
tepresented by the chief of each association. Tbii 
chieftain, however, is not hereditary ; his ability to 
be of service to his tribe, and the pojpularity whidi 
follows it, being at once the foundation and measme 
of his authority, the exercise of which does not ex- 
tend beyond a reprimand for some improper action. 
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" The harmony of their private life is indeed se* 
«ured by their ignorance of spirituous liquors, the 
earliest and most dreadful present which c;ivilizatioii 
has bestowed on the other natives of the Continent. 
Although they havQ had so nxuch intercourse with 
the whites^ they do not appear to possess any Knowl- 
edge of those dangerous luxuries : at least, they 
never inquired of us after them, which they probably 
would have done if they had ever been introduced 
ajuong them. Indeed, we did not observe any liquor 
of aii intoxic^ng quaU^y u&^ among these or any 
Indians west of the Rocky Mountains* the universal 
beverage being pure water. They» however, some- 
tu9»es almost in^xicate themselves with tobacco, of 
irhich they are excessively fond ; and the pleasure 
of which they prolong as n^uch as possible, by re- 
taining vast quantities of the smoke at a time, tiU, 
after circulating through the lungs and stomach, it 
issues in volumes from the mouth and nostrils. But 
tfae most inveterate vice of ^11 th|ise people is an at- 
Uchiaoent to g^pes of hazard, wluch tbey^ pursue 
with a strange and ruinous avidity. Their games 
are oif two kinds. In the &rst, of which we have al- 
ready given son^e aceount, one of the company a^ 
sumues the office ^f banker, and pli^ys against the 
XQSt. He takes a sna^ll s|x)ne, about the size of a 
bean, which he shifts from one hand to the other 
/prith great dexterity, repeating, at the same time, a 
9Qj^ adapted to the game, and which se^es to divert 
the attention of the eon^paiiy, Ullf havipg agreed oa 
the stake, he holds out his larndsy and his antagonist 
wins or loses as he sueeeeds or faild in guessing m 
vhi^h hand the stone is. Mer the banker has lost 
^ money, or whenever he is tired, the stone i9 
transfenied to another, who in inm (Jihallenges the 
company. The other play is something hke that of 
Binepins : the twp pins are placedi on the floor, at 
about the distance of £^ foot from each other* and a 
^OUtU hole is made behind them. The players theft 
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go about ten feet from the liole, into wliich they tiy 
to roll, between the pins, a small piece resembling^ 
the men used at draughts. If they succeed in get- 
ting it into the hole, they win th^ stake ; if the piece 
passes between the pins, but does not go into the 
nole, nothing is won or lost ; but the wager is whol- 
ly lost if the piece rolls outside of the pins. £ntire 
days are wasted at these gataes, which aire often 
continued through the night round the blaze of their 
fires, till the last article of clothing, and even t!^ 
last blue bead, is won from the desperate adyenturer. 

''In traffic they are acute and inteHtgent, display- 
ing a dexterity and finesse that would scarcely be 
expected. They begin by asking double or treble 
its value for their merchandise, and lower their de* 
mands in proportion to the ardour or indifference of 
the* purchaser': and if he e:^presses any anxiety, the 
amsulest article, even ^handful of roots, will furnish 
8 whole morning's negotiation. Beihg naturally 
suspicious, they, of course, conceive that you are 
pursuing the siame system. They therefore invari- 
ably refuse the first offier, however high, fearful that 
they or the otherparty may have mistaken the value 
of the merchandise, and cautiously wait fbr a larger 
offer. In this way, after rejecting the most extrav- 
agant prices, which we had offered merely for ex- 
periment, they would afterward importune us for a 
tenth part of what they had before refused. In this 
respect they differ from almost all Indians, who will 
generally exchang[e, in a thoughtless moment, the 
most valuable article they possess for any bawbte 
which happens to please their fancy. 

" These habits of cunning or prudence have been 
formed or increased by their being largdy engaged 
in the traffic of the Columbia : of this trade, howev- 
er, the chief mart is at the Falls, where all the neigh- 
bouring nations assemble. The inhabitants of the 
plains on the Columbia, after having passed the win- 
ter near the mountains, come down as soon as the 
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IBOW has left the valleys, and are oecapied In col- 
lecting and drying roots till about the month of May. 
They then crowd to the river, and, fixing themselves 
on its north side, to avoid the incursions of the Sn^e 
Indians, continue fishing tiH about the first of Sep- 
temher, when the sabnon are no longer fit for use. 
Then they bury their fish, «nd return to the plains, 
wliere they remain gathering juamash till the snow 
obHges them to desist, when tney come back to the 
Columbia, and, taking their store of fish, retire to the 
foot of the mountains land along the creeks whid^ 
supply timber for their houses, and pass the winter 
in hunting deer or elk, which, with the aid of their 
^sh, enables them to subsist till the spring, on the 
arrival of which they r^ume the same circle of em- 
ployments. During their residence on the rivers, 
irom May to September, or, rather, before they be^^ 
Ihe regular fishery, they go down to the Falls, car- 
lying with them skins, mats, silk-grass, rushes, and 
root-bread. They are here met by the Chopunnish 
and other tribes of the Rocky Mountains, who de- 
scend the Kooskooskee and Lewis Rivers for the 
Surpose of selling bear-grass, horses, quamash, and 
le few flkhis they may have obtained by hunting, or 
in exchange for horses with the Toshepaws. 

«* At the Falls they find the ChiUuckittequaws, 
fineeshurs, Echdoots, and Skilloots, which last serve 
as intermediate traders or carriers between the in* 
habitants above and below the FaUs. These tribes 
prepare pounded fish for market, and the nations be- 
low bring wqppatoo roots, the fish pf the seacoast, 
berries, and such trinkets and smaU articles as they 
have procured from the whites. 

**The trade then begins. The Chopunnish and 
other Indians of the Rocky Mountains exdhange the 
articles which they have brought for wappcitoo, 
pounded fish, and beads. The Indians of the plains, 
being their own fishermen, take only waj^too, hot- 
see, beads, and ol^er articles inrocared from the Eth 
N8 
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Topeans. The Indians, however, from Lewis's Rivex 
to the Falls, consume for food or fuel all the fish which 
they take ; so that the whole stock for sale is pre» 
pared by the nations between the Towahniahiooks 
and the Falls, and amounts, as nearly as we could 
estimate, to about thirty thousand pounds, chiefy 
salmon, beyond the quantity which they use them- 
selves, or barter with the more eastern Indians* 
This is now carried down the river by the Indians 
at the Falls, and is consumed among the nations at 
the mouth of the Columbia, who, in return, give tha 
fish of the seacoast, and the artides which they ob- 
tain from the whites. The neighbouring tribes 
catch large quantities of salmon and dry them, but 
^ey do not understand the art of drying and pound- 
ing it in the manner practised at the Falls, and, be- 
in^ very fond of it, are forced to purchase it at high 
pnces. This article, indeed, and the wappatoo, form 
the principal objects of trade with the people of our 
immediate vicinity. The. traffic is wholly carried oa 
by water; and there are not even any roads or patha 
through the country, except across the portages 
which connect the creeks. 

" But that which chiefly gives animation to this 
trade is the visits of the wlutes. They arrive gen^ 
erally about the month of April, and either retuni* 
in October, or remain till that time ; during whicli 
period, having no establishment on shore, they an^ 
chor on the north side of the bay, at the place al- 
ready described, which is a spacious and commo- 
dious harbour, perfectly secure from all except the 
south and southeast winds; and, as they leave it be- 
fore winter, they do not suffer from these, which are 
the most usual and violent at that season. This 
situation is also recommended by its neighbourhood 
to fresh water, wood, and excellent timber for re- 
pairs. Here they are immediately visited by the 
tribes along the coast, by the Cathlamahs, and/last*. 
ly, by the SkiUoots^ that numerous and active peo* 
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pie who skirt the river between the marshy islands 
and the Grand Rapids, as well as the CoweUskeey 
and who carry down the fish prepared by their im- 
mediate neighbours, the ChiUackittequaws, Enee« 
shnrs, and Echeeloots, residing from the Grand Rap- 
ids to the Falls, and also the articles which they 
have themsdyes procured in barter at the market in 
May. The principal articles of traffic now concen- 
trated at the month of the. Columbia consist of dress- 
ed and undressed skins of the elk, sea-otter, com- 
liion otter, beaver, common fox, spuck, and tiger- 
eat ; besides articles of less importance, as a small 
quantity of dried or pounded salmon, Inscuit made 
of the chappeMl root, and some of the manuiae- 
tures of the neighbourhood. In return they receive 
guns (principally old British or American muskets), 
powder, ball and shot, copper and brass kettles^ 
torsiss teakettles and coflfee^pots, blankets, coarse 
scarlet and blue cloth, i^tes and strips of sheet 
copper and brass, large brass wire, knives, tobacco, 
fish-hooks, buttons, and a considerable quantity of 
sailors* hats, trowsers, coats, and shirts. But, as we 
have had occasion to remariL more than once, the 
objects most desired are the common cheap blue or 
white beads, of from about t$(j to seventy to the 
pennyweight, which are strung on strands a^fathom 
long, and s(dd by the yard, or the length of both 
arms. Of these, blue beads, which are called tia 
Cammashuck^ or chief beads, hold the first rank in 
their estimation ; the most inferior kind being more 
highly prized than the finest wampum, and offering 
a temptation so strong as to indoee them to part 
with their most valuable effects. Indeed, if the ex- 
ample of civiUzed hfe did not completely vindicate 
iheir predilection, we m\ght wonder at their infatu- 
ated fondness for a bawble in itself so worthless. 
Yet ^ese beads are perhaps quite as reasonable 
oligects of passionate desire as the precious metal% 
Binoe they are at once beautiful ornaments for tbe 
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person; and famish the chief me^um of irade imoQ^ 
the Bations on the C(Hu«ihiii. 

^ Th^e stEtns^en, wIm> visii the CdiimMa for the 
^orpoee of trader or huntings must ^ either Eiic^di 
wr Aimencans. The indiaoa informed us that they 

Soke the same langnage as we did; and, indeeda 
e (ew words whtcah they have learned frc^m the 
sailors, such m musket, powder, shot, knife, filCi 
heaire the lead, and other phcaseSi suffic^Uy ^^low 
this." * ♦ • 

^ The nations near the mouth of the Columbia ea* 
joy g^^t tranquillity, none of them being engaged 
in war. Not long siace, however, some of the tribee 
w«re at war on the poast to the southwest, in which 
the Ktllamacks took sevei^ prisoner* Theae« aa 
far as we could pereeive, were treated Very kindly| 
«id, thoi^ nominally skires, they had been adopted 
into the families of th^ ma^is, ^e young onee 
being placed on the same footing with their childreii* 

^ The month of Febraaif and Ihej^aier part oC 
Mandi were passed jonich in the . s««ie manBtr» 
Every day, parties as large as we could spare from 
our (Hher ocoupatioDs were sent out to hunt, and we 
were thus enabled to command some days' provisioii 
in advance. This consisted chiefly of deer and 61k 
meat : the first was very lean, and by no me^M as 
good as that of the elk, which, though it had beet 
pioor, was getting better : it was, indeed, oitf chief d»* 
pen^Mce. At this season of the ^ear t^ animais 
are In wnek better order la to prairtes near the pm^ 
where they foed on grass ana rushes, oonsiderable 
^pMotities of whieh lemaia gTeen« than in tiie woodf 
eoantry up the Netid. There they subsist on wImw* 
tleberry boshes and fern, but chiefly On an OFei^greea 
called thailunj resembhnff ifm kttirel, which abouodf 
tteoffigfaaU to. timbered uuMSfpartAculariy along the 
bvoken sides of hills« Towaids the latter end of 
Felnraary., however, they left the porairies tear Poinl 
Adams, andjBtiiedbadL to tohiUs; but^fortimately* 
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at the same time the stm:geon and anchovies began^ 
to appear, and afforded us a delicious variety of food. 
The party on the seacoast continued to supply us 
with salt." • * • 

*' The neighbouring tribes still visited us for the 
purpose of trading, or to smoke with us. On the 
21st, a Chinnook chief, whom we had not before 
seen» came over with twenty-five of his men. His 
name was Taheum : a man about fifty years of age» 
of a larger stature and better carriage than most of 
his nation. We received him with the usual cere* 
monies, gave the party something to eat, smoked 
venr freely ,with them all, and presented the .chief 
with a small medal. They seemed well satisfied 
with their treatment ; but, though we were willing to 
show the chief every civility, we could not dispense 
with our rule of not suffering a large number of stran- 
gers to sleep in the fort. They therefore left us at 
sunset. On the 24th, Comowool, who was by far the 
biost friendly and decent savage we had seen in this 
neighbourhood, came with a large party of Clatsops, 
bringing, among other ahicles, stui^eon, and a small 
fish which had just begun to make its appeaVance in 
the Columbia." 

As the elk were now less plentiful, they subsisted 
on fish whenever the^ could take them, or their Um« 
ited means would procure them from the Indians. 
There were a considerable number of invaUds in the 
party, the principal complaint being a sort of influ- 
enza, which they ascribed to the nature of the cU» 
mate. 
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CHAPTER VUI. 

Difficulty of procuring the Means of Subsistence.— They deter- 
mine to start on their Journey to the Mountains. — ^They leave 
with the Indians a written Memorandum, riving an Acoonnt 
of their having penetrated to the Pacific by toe way of tha 
Missouri and Columbia, and across the Roc^y Mountaina.^- 
The Party commence their Return.— Dexterity of the Cath- 
lamah Indians in Carving.— The Cowelisliee River. — Hospi- 
tality of the Natives.— Instance of the extreme Voracity of we 
Vulture.- The Party are visited by many strange Indian^ aH 
of whom are kind and hospitable.- Sciarcity of Game, and 
Embarrassments on that Account.— Captain Clarke discovert 
a Tribe not seen in the Descent down the Columbia.— Partic- 
ular Description of the Multnomah Village and River. — MoqbC 
Jefferson.- Captain Clarke's Account of the Neercbokie 
Tribe, and of their Architecture.-* Their SoffiBOBga fii«ai 
Smallpox. 

^ Many reat(m8,*' cimtinues the Jaumal, <' had de- 
termined ua to remaiii at Fort Clatsop till the Ist of 
April. Besides the wa^t of fuel in the plains oa the 
Columbia, and the impracticability of passing the 
mountains before the beginiiMig of June, we were 
anxious to see some of the foreign traders, from 
whom, by means ef our ample letter^ of credit, we 
might reeruit.oar exhaiA0ted stores of merchandise. 
About the middle of March, however, we became 
seriously alarmed for the want of food : the elk, our 
chief dependance, had at length deserted their usual 
haunts in our neighbourhood, and retreated to the 
mountains. We were too poor to purchase other 
food from the Tndians, so that we were sometimes 
reduced; notwithstanding all the exertions of our 
hunters, to a single day's provision in advance. 
The men, too, whom the constant rains and confine- 
ment had rendered unhealthy, might, we hoped, be 
benefited by quitting the coast, and resuming the ex- 
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erdse of travelling. We defennined, therefore, td 
leave Fort Clatsop^ ascend the river alowly, spend 
the remainder or March in the woody country, 
where we hoped to find subsistence* and in this 
way reach the plains about the first of April, before 
which time it would be fruitless to attempt crossing 
them ; and lor this purpose we now began our prep* 
aratioBs. 

•• Durmg the winter we had been very industriou0 
in dressing skins^ so that we had now a sufficient 
quantity of clothing, besides between three and four 
hundred pairs of moccasins. But the whole stock of 
goods on which we were to depend, both for the 
pttrcbase of horses and of food, during the long tour 
of nearly four thousand miles, was so much dimin* 
ished that it might all be tie4 in two han^erchiefs^ 
We had) in fact, nothing buH six blue robes, one of 
scarlet, a coat and hat of the United States artillery 
umform, five robes made of our large flag, and a few 
old clothes trimmed with riband. We therefore felt 
that our chief dependance must be on our gunsi 
which, foijunately, were all in good order, as we had 
taken the precaution of bringing a number of extra 
locks, and one of our men proved to be an excellent 
artist in that way. The powder had been secured 
in leaden canisters, and though on many occasion^ 
they had been under water, it had remained per^ 
fectly dry, and we now found ourselves in posses^ 
sion of one hundred and forty pounds of powder, and 
twice that Weight of lead, a flftodc quite sufficient (ot 
the route home wsrdi 

" After much trafficking, we at last succeeded in 
ptirchaslng a canoe for a uniform coat and half a 
carrot of tobacco, and took another from the Clat- 
sops, by way of reprisal, for some elk Which they 
had stolen from us in the winter. We were now 
ready to leave, but the rain prevented us for several 
days from caulking the canoes, and we were forced 
to wait for calm weather before we could attempt 
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to pass Point William. In the mean time we were 
visited by many of our neighbours, for the purpose 
of taking leave of us. The dlatsop Comowool 
had been the most friendly and hospitaole of all the 
Indians in this quarter: we therefore gave him a 
certificate qf the kiiKhiess and attention which we 
had received from him, and added a more substan- 
tial proof of our gratitude — the gift of all our houses 
and furniture. To the Chinnook chief Delashelwilt 
we gave a certificate of the same kind ; and distrib- 
uted among the natives several papers (one of which 
we also posted up in the fort), to the following ef- 
fect : 

" The object of this is, that through the medium 
of some civilized person who may see the same, it 
may be made known to the worjld that the party, 
consisting of the persons whose names are hereunto 
annexed, and who were sent out by the government 
of the United States to explore the interior of the 
continent of North America, did cross the same by 
the way of the Missouri and Columbia Rivers, to the 
discharge of the latter into the Pacific Ocean, where 
they arrived on the 14th day of November, 1805, and 
departed the 23d day of March, 1806, on their return 
to the United States, by the same route by which 
they had come out.** On the back of some of these 

* By a singular casualty this note fell into the possetsioD of 
Captain Hill, who, while on the coast of the Pacific, procured it 
from the natives.. This note was taken by him to Canton, fram 
whence it was brought to the United States. The foih>wmg is 
an e^aract of a letter from a gentleman at Canton to his fiieod 
in Philadelphia : 

Extract of a Utter Jhm to in PhOaddpkia, 

Canton, Janiuay, 1807. 
I wrote you last by the Governor Strong, Cleveland, for Bos- 
ton ; the present is by the brig Lydia, Hill, of the same place. 

Captain Hill, while on the coast, met some Indian nativw 
near the mouth of the Columbia River, who delivered to him a 
paper, of which I enclose you a copy. It had be^n committed to 
their charge by Captains Ularke and Lewis, who had penetralad 
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Mpen we sketched the connexion of the upper 
mranches of the Missouri and Colombia Rivers, with 
dnr route, and the track which we intended to fol* 
low on our return." • • • 

^* The rains and wind still contfned lis to the fort ; 
bvx at last our T^rovisions were reduced to a single 
day^ stock, and it became absolutely necessary to 
iremove : we therefore sent a few hunters aheadt 
end stopped the rents in the boats as well as we 
could with mud. 

'* March 23* The canoes wlBre loaded, and «t one 
o^clock in the afternoon we took a final leave of Fort 
Clatsop. The wind was still high, but we must have 
remained without provisions, and we hoped to be 
mtde to double Point WiUtam. We had scarcely 
left the fort, when we met Delashelwilt and a party 
of twenty Chinnooks, who, understanding that we 
ted been trying to procure a canoe, had brought one 
for sale. Being, however, already supplied, we left 
-^lem, and, after getting out of Meriwether's Bay, 
began to coast along the south side of the river. 
We doubled Point William without any accident, 
-and at six o'clock reached, at the distance of sixteen 
^les from Fort Clatsop, the mouth of a small creek, 
where we found our hunters.'* • • • 

Startuig immediately after breakfast the next 
morning, at one o'clock they reached the Cathlamah 
viUstge, ppposite to the SqsJ Islands, and which has 
been already mentioned. " These people,*' ssya the 
Journal, '* seem to be more fond of earving in wood 

to the Pacific Ocean. The original ia a rough draught with s ftm 
of their outward route, and that which they intended retaroing 
foy. Just below the junction of Ifadiaon^e Riycr thej found an 
immense fall of three kimdred and nafty-two feet perpendicular. 
This, I believe, exceeds in magnitude any other known. From 
the natives Captain Hill learned that they were all in good 
health and spirits ; had met many difficulties on their progress 
^fromr various tribes of Indians, but had found them aooat the 
sources of the Missouri very friendly, as were those on Colum- 
bia River and the coast.— iVblf of the original Editor, 
Vol. II.— O 
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than their neighbours, and have vakious specimens 
of their workmanship about their houses. Ths 
broad piece supporting the roof and the board 
through which the doors are cut are. the objects on 
Which they chiefly display their ingenuity, being or- 
naqiented with curious figures, sometimes repre* 
senting persons in a sitting posture supporting a 
burden. On resuming our route among the ^al 
Islands we mistook our way, which an Indian ob- 
serving, he pursued us and put us in the right chaii» 
nel. Soon, however, he somewhat embarrassed us 
by claiming the canoe we had taken from the Clat*- 
sops, and which he declared to be his property. We 
had found it among the Clatsops, and seized it, as 
has been already stated, by way of reprisal for a 
theft committed by that nation ; but, being unwilling 
to do an act of injustice to this Indian, and having 
no time to discuss the question of right, we com- 
promised the matter with him for an elkskin, with 
which he returned perfectly satisfied." * • • After 
making a distance of fifteen miles, they encamped 
opposite to the lower village of the Wahkiacums. 

The two following days they ascended the river 
about thirty-three miles, meeting with difierent par- 
ties of the Clatsops and Cathlamahs, from whom 
they obtained a small supply of fish, while their 
hunters succeeded in killing a goose and three ea- 
gles. 

"March 37. We set out early," continues the 
Journal, *' and were soon joined by some Skilioots 
with fish and roots for sale. At ten o'clock we 
stopped to breakfast at two houses of the same na- 
tion, where we found our hunters, who had not re- 
turned to. camp last night, but had killed nothing. 
The inhabitants seemed very kind and hospitable. 
They gave almost the whole party as much as they 
could eat of dried anchovies, wappatoo, sturgeon, 
quamashj and a small white tuberous root, two inch- 
es long, and as thick as a man's finger, whicl^ when 
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eaten raw, is crisp, milky, and of an a^eable fla- 
vour. They also urged us to remain with them all 
the day; and hunt elk and deer, which they said were 
abundant in the neighbourhood ; but, as the weather 
would not permit us to dry and pitch our canoes, we 
declined their invitation, and proceeded. At the dis-> 
tance of two miles we passed the entrance of Cowe- 
liskee River. This stream discharges itself on the 
north side of the Columbia, about three miles above • 
a remarkably high rocky knoll, the south side of 
which it washes in passing, and which is separa- 
ted from the northern hills by a wide bottom several 
miles in extent. The Coweliskee is one hundred 
and fifty yards wide, deep and navigable, as the In- 
dians assert, for a considerable distance, and most 
probably vifaters the country west and north of the 
range of mountains which cross the Columbia be- 
tween the Great Falls and Rapids. On the lower 
side of this river, a few miles from its entrance into 
the Columbia, is the principal village of the Skil- 
loots, a numerous people, differing, however, neither 
in language, dress, nor manners from the Clatsops, 
Chinnooks, and other nations at the mouth of the 
Columbia. With the Chinnooks they have lately 
been at war, and, though hostilities have ceased, 
they have riot yet resumed their usual intercourse, 
80 that the Skilloots do not go down as far as the 
sea, nor do the Chinnooks come higher up than the 
8ed Islands, the trade between them being carried 
on by the Clatsops, Cathlamahs, and Wahkiacums, 
their mutual friends. On this same river, above the 
Skilloots, resides a nation called Hullooetell, of 
whom we learned nothing except that they were 
numerous." • • * They halted late in the evening, 
after making twenty miles, having been enabled to 
purchase of the natives a plentiful supply of fish and 
roots at a very moderate price. 

The next day they set out as usual, but after pro- 
eeeding five miles they landed on Deer Island, where, 
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the weather becoming £ur, they condaded to remaiiii 
for the purpose of drying their baggage and pitching 
their boats. '* Our hunters," proceeds the Joumalf 
** brought in three deer, a goose, some ducks, an 
eagle, and a tiger-cat ; but such is the extreme yora* 
city of the vultures, that they had devoured in the 
space of a few hours four of the deer killed in the 
morning ; and one of our men declared that they had| 
besides, dragged a large buck about thirty yards, skin* 
ned it, and broke the back^bone. We were visite4 
, during the day by a large canoe with ten Indians of 
Itie Quathlapotle nation, who reside about seventeen 
miles farther up. 

** March 29. At an early hour we proceeded along 
the side of Deer Island, said halted for breakfast at 
the upper end of it, where is properly the commence* 
ment of the great Columbian Valley. We were join^ 
od here by three men of the Towahnahiook natiooi 
with whom we proceeded, till at the distance of four* 
teen miles from our camp of last evening we reached 
a large inlet or arm of the river, about three huiicbrecl 
yards wide, up which they went to their villages. A 
short distance above this inlet, a considerable rivet 
empties itself on the north side of the Columbia ; its 
name is Chawahnahiooks. It is about one hundred 
and fifty yards wide, and discharges a large body ai 
water, though the Indians assured us that at a short 
distance above its mouth the navigation is obstructed 
by falls and rapids. Three miles beyond the inlet ia 
an islaiKl near the north sl|ore of the river, behind 
tiie lower ^nd of which was a village of Quathlapo* 
ties,, where we landed about three o'clock. This vil-> 
lage consisted of fourteen large wooden houses. Th9 
people received us vei^y kindly, and voluntarily spread 
before us anchovies and wappiUoo; but, as soon as w« 
bad Qnished enjoying their hospitality, if it deserveft 
that name, they began to ask for presents. TYk&f 
were, however, perfectly satisfied with the trifling 
gcticles which we distributed among them, and equan 
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Iv pleased with our purchasing some wappatoo, twelve 
dogs, and two sea-otter skins. We also gave to the 
chief a small medal, which he soon transferred to 
his wife. After remaining some time we embarked, 
and, coasting along this island, which, after the nation, 
we called Quathlapotle Island, encamped for the night 
in a small prairie on the north side of the Columbia, 
having made by estimate nineteen miles. The river 
.was nsing fast. In the course of the day we saw 
great numbers of geese, ducks, and lar^e and small 
swans, which last were very abundant in the ponds 
where the wappatoo grew, as they feed much on that 
root. We also observed the crested kingfisher, and 
the large and small blackbird; and in the evening 
heard, without seeing, the large hooting-owl. Frogs, 
which we did not find in the wet marshes near the 
entrance of the Columbia, were now croaking in the 
swamps and marshes, with precisely the same note 
ias in the United States. Garter-snakes appeared in 
Vast numbers, and were seen in the prairies in large 
bundles of forty or fifty entwined round each other. 
Among the moss on the rocks we observed a species 
of smaH wild onions, growing so closely together as 
to form a perfect tun, and equal in flavour to the 
chives of our gardens, which they resemble in ap- 
pearance also. 

" March 30. Soon after our departure we were met 
by three Clanaminanums, one of whom we recog- 
nised as our companion yesterday. He pressed us 
very mudh to visit his countrymen on the inlet, but 
yNe had no time to make the circuit, and parted. We 
had not proceeded far before a party of Claxtars and 
<^athlacumups passed us in two canoes, on their way 
down the river ; and soon after we were met by sev- 
eral other canoes, filled with Indians of different 
tribes on each side of the river. We also passed 
fieveral fishing camps on Wappatoo Island, and then 
baited for breakfast on the north side of ihe river, 
viear our camp of the 4th of November. Hffre we 
08 
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were visited by several canoes firom two villaffeo o« 
Wappatoo Island : the first,, about two miles farther 
up, was called Clahnaquah ; the other, a mile above 
it, Multnomah. After higgling much in the manner 
of those on the seacoast, these Indians gave us a 
sturgeon, with some wtamatoo and pashequaWf in e^^ 
change for a few small &n-hooks. As we proceeded 
we were joined by other Indians, and on cpming op» 
posite to the Clahnaquah village, we were ahown 
another village, about two miles from the river oa 
the northeast side, and behind a pond running paral^ 
lei with it. Here they said the tribe called Sliotof 
resided. About four o'clock the Indians all left u& 
Their chief object in accomj^nying us appeared to 
have been to gratify their cunosity ; but, though they 
behaved in the most friendly manner, most of them 
were furnished with their instruments of war. About 
sunset we reached a beautiful prairie, opposite to the 
middle of what we had called Image-Canoe Island ; 
and, having made twenty-three miles, encamped ibr 
thenight*^* ♦ * 

The next day they proceeded twenty-five miles^ 
passing a considerable stream from the north, whick 
they called Seal River, and encamped opposite t9 
the upper entrance <^ Quicksand River. The latter 
stream they ascertained, from the accounts of tba 
Indians and by their own examination, to be much 
less extensive than they had supposed in passing i| 
on their way down. They remained here till tba 
6th of April, for the purpose of collecting a stod^ ot 
provisions. Several parties of Indians wer# met d^ 
scending the river in quest of food. ** They told as,* 
says the Journal, '* that they lived at the Great Rap^ 
ids; but that the scarcity of provisions Uiere had 
induced them to come down, in the hopes of finding 
subsistence in the more fertile valley. All the peo- 
ple living at the Rainds, as well as the natiims abova 
them, were in much distress for want of food, havii^ 
consumed thair wiater store of. dried fisb, and noit 
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expecting the retam of the salmon before the next 
fn]l moon, which would' be on the 2d of May : this 
information was not a little embarrassing. From 
the Falls to the Chopunaish nation, the plains afford- 
ed neither deer, elk, nor antelope for our subsist- 
ence. The horses were very poor at this season, 
and the do^s must be in the same condition, if their 
food, the dried fish, had failed. Still, it was obviously 
inexpedient for us to wait for the return of the salm- 
on, since, in that case we might not reach the 
Missouri before the ice would prevent our navigating 
it. We might, besides, hazard the loss of our 
borses, as the Chopunnish, \vith whom we hafl left 
them, would cross the mountains as early as possi- 
ble, or about the beginning of May, and take our 
borses with them, or suffer them to disperse, in either 
of which cases the passage of the mountains will be 
almost impracticable. We therefore^ after much de- 
liberation, decided to remain where we were till we 
could collect meat enough to last us till we should 
reach the Chopunnish nation, suid to obtain canoes 
from the natives as we ascended, either in exchange 
for our pirogues, or by purchasing them with skips 
and merchandise. These canoes, again, we might 
exchange for horses with the natives of the plains, 
till we should obtain enough to travel altogether by 
land. On reaphing the southeast branch of the Co* 
lumbia, /our or five men could be sent on to the 
Chopunnish to have our horses in readiness; and 
thus we should have a stock of horses sufficient 
both to transport our baggage and supply us wit|i 
food, as we now perceivea that they would form our 
only certain dependanoe for subsistence. 

"The hunters returned from the opposite side of 
the river with some deer and elk, which were abun- 
dant there, as were also the tracks of the black bear^ 
white on the north jside we could kill nothing* 

*'In the course of our dealings to-day we pur- 
cbased a canoe frop an Indian for six fathoms of 
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wampum beads. He seemed perfectly satisfied, and 
went away ; But returned soon after, cancelled the 
bargain, and, giving back the wampum, requested us 
to restore the canoe. To this we consented, asvi^e 
knew that this method of trading was very common, 
and deemed perfectly fair. 

"April 2. Being now determined to collect as 
much game as possible, two parties, consisting of 
nine men, were sent over the river to hunt, and three 
.were ordered to range the country on the side where 
we were, while the rest were employed in cutting 
up and scaffolding the meat which had been already 
brought in. About eight o'clock several canoes ar- 
rived with visiters, and among the rest were two 
young men who were pointed out as Cushooks. 
They said that their nation re^sided at the falls of a 
large river, which emptied its^ into the south side 
of the Columbia a few miles above us ; and they 
drew a map of the country with a coal, on a mat 
In order to satisfy himself as to the truth of this 
information. Captain Clarke persuaded one of the 
young Cushooks, by a present of a burning-glass, to 
accompany him to the river, in search of which he 
immediately set out with a canoe and seven of onr 
men. After his departure other canoes arrived, 
bringing families of women and children, who con- 
firmed the accounts of scarcity above. One of these 
families, consisting of ten or twelve persons, en- 
camped near us, and behaved perfectly well. The 
hunters on our side of the river returned with the 
skins only of two deer, th^ animals themselves being 
too lean for use. 

"April 3. A considerable number of Indians 
crowded about us to-day, many of them from the 
upper part of the river. These poor wretches gave 
a dismal account of the scarcity prevailing there; 
which, indeed, their appearance sufficiently proved, 
for they seemed almost starved, and greedily picked 
the bones and refuse meat thrown away by us« 
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** In the eirening Captain Clarke retunied from hie 
excursion. On setting out yesterday ^t half past 
eleven o'clock^ he directed his course luoog the soutk 
side of the river, where, at the distance of eigli^ 
miles, he passed a village of the Necbacohee tribe, 
belonging to the Eloot nation* The village itself 
was small, and, being situated behind Diamond Isk^ 
and, was concealed &m our view, as we had passf 
ed both times along the northern shore* He pro- 
ceeded onward till three oVlock, when he landed 
near a single house, the oi^y remains of a village of 
twenty-four straw huts. Along the shore were great 
numbers of small canoes ior receiving wapftBUoo, 
having been left here by the Shahalas, who visit Uie 
place annually. The present inmates of the house 
were part of the Neerchokioo tribe of Om same nar 
tlon. On entering one of the apartments pf the 
bouse, Captain Cmke offered sevt^ articles to the 
. Indians in exchange for wmpatoo ; but they appeared 
sullen and iU humoured, and refused to give him any. 
He therefore sat down bv the fire opposite to the 
men, and, drawing a portfire match from his poekel^ 
threw a small piece of it into the flames ; at the 
same time he took out his pocket compass, and by 
means of a magnet which kapp^iied to be in his ink* 
horn, made the needle (urn ronod very briskly. The 
match immediately took fire and burned violently, 
on which the Indians, terrified at this strange exm» 
bition, brought a quantity of wappaM and laid it at 
his feet, begging mm to put out the bad fire ; while 
an old woman continued to speak with great vehep> 
mence, as if praying, and imploring protection. AjD> 
ter receiving the roots. Captain Clarke put up the 
compass, and, as the mateh went out of itself, trai^ 
Quillity was restored, tboagh Ito women and chil- 
aren still sought re^ige in their beds and behind th« 
men. He now paid wem for what he had used, an4 
after lighting his pipe sikL smoking with them, coo* 
timied down the nv^. He found that what we had 
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called Image-Canoe Island consisted of three islands, 
the one iiv the middle concealing the opening be- 
tween the other two in such a way as to present to 
Bs.on the opposite side of the river the appearance 
Of a single island. At the lower point of the third, 
and thirteen miles below the last village, he. entered 
the mouth of a large river, which was concealed by 
three small islands at its mouth from those who de- 
scend or ascend the Columbia. This river, whidi 
the Indians call Multnomah, from a nation of the 
same name residing near it on Wappatoo Island, en- 
ters the Columbia one hundred and forty miles from 
the mouth of the latter river, of which it may justly be 
considered as forming one fourth, though it had now 
fallen eighteen inches below its greatest annual 
height. Prom its entrance Mount Regnier bears 
nearly north, and Mount St. Helen north, with a verr 
high humped mountain a little to the east of it, which 
seems to lie in the same chain with the conic-point- 
ed mountains before mentioned. Mount Hood bore 
due east, and Captain Clarke now discovered to the 
southeast a mountain which we had not yet seen, 
and to which he -gave the name of Mount Jefferson. 
Like Mount St. Helen, its figure is a regular cone, 
covered with snow, and it is probably of equal height 
with that mountain, though, being more distant, so 
large a portion of it did not appear above the ranjge 
of mountains which lie between these soad the point 
where they were. Soon after entering the Multno- 
mah he was met by an'^ old Indian descending the 
river alone in a canoe. After some conversation 
with him, the pilot informed Captain Clarke that 
this old man belonged to the Clapkamos nation, who 
reside on a river forty miles up the Multnomah. 
The current of this latter river is as gentle as that 
of the Columbia, its surface is smooth and even, and 
it appears to possess water enough for the largest 
ship, sincCrOn sounding with a line of five fathoms, 
lie could find no bottom for at least one third of tha 



width of the stream. At the distance of s^ven milei 
he passed a sluice or opening on the right, eighty 
yards wide, which separates Wappatoo Island from 
the continent by emptying itself into the inlet be- 
low. Three miles farther up he reached a large 
wooden house on the east side, where he intended 
to sleep ; but on entering the rooms he found such 
swarms of fleaS) that he preferred lying on the 
ground near by. The guide informed him that this 
house was the temporary residence of the Nemal- 
(^uinner tribe of the Cushook nation, who reside just 
below the falls of the Multnomah, but come down 
here occasionaDy to* collect wappatoo: it was thirty 
feet long and forty deep, built of broad boards, and 
covered with the bark of white cedar, the floor be- 
ing on a level with the surface of the earth, and the 
arrangement of th^ interior like that of the houses 
Bear the seacoast. The former inhabitants had left 
their canoes, mats, bladders, train oil, baskets, bowls^ 
and trenchers lying about the house at the mercy 
Of every visiter ; a proof, indeed, of their respect for 
tfie property of each other, though we had had very 
conclusive evidence that the property of white men 
was not deemed equally sacred. The guide inform- 
ed him farther, that at a small distance above there 
were two hayou^, on which were a number of small 
houses belongihg to the Cushooks, but that they had 
then all gone up to the falls of the Multnomah for 
the purpose of fishing. 

" Early the next nooming Captain Clarke proceeded 
tip the river, which during the night had fallen about 
five inches. At the distance of two miles he came 
to the centre of a bend under the high lands on the 
right side, from which its course, as far as could be 
discerned, was to the east of southeast. At this 
place the Multnomah is five hundred yards wide, 
and for half that distance across a cord of five fath- 
oms would not reach the bottom. It appears to be 
washing away its banks, and has more stand-bart 
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tnd willow-points than the Columbia. Its regtdar» 
gentle curreul, the depth, smoothness, and uniforms 
^ with which it rolls its vast body of water, proves 
that its supplies are at once distant and steady; noff 
ittdging/rom its appearance and course, is it rash to 
believe that the Mi^tnomah and its tributary streams 
water the vast extent of country between the Western 
Biountains and those of the seacoast, as far, perhaps, 
as the Gulf of California. At about eleven o'clock 
he again reached the house of the Neerchokioos, ia 
which he now found eight families ; but they w;eFe 
all so much alarmed at his presence, notwithstand- 
ing his visit yesterd&y, that he remained a very few 
minutes only. Soon after /letting out he met five 
canoes, filled with the same number of famiUes, be* 
longing to the Shahala nation. They w6re descend- 
ing the river in search of food, and seemed very de- 
sirous of coming alongside the boat ; but, as there 
were twenty-one of thenii and the guide said that 
these Shahalas,«s well as their relations at the 
house we had just left, were all mischievous, bad 
men, they were not suffered to approach. 

" At three o'clock he halted for an hour at the 
Nechecolee house, where his guide resided. This 
krge building was two hundred and twenty-six feet 
in front, entirely above ground, and might be con- 
sidered as a single house, since the whole was un- 
der one roof: otherwise it appeared more like a 
range of buildings^ as it was divided into seven dis- 
tinct apartments, each thirty feet square, by means 
eC broad poles set on end, and reaching from the 
floor to the roof. The apartments were separated 
fiom each other by a passage or aUey four feet wide, 
extending through the whole depth of the house, 
and the only entrance to them was from these al- 
leys, through a small hole about twenty-two incbes 
wide, and not more than three feet high. The roof 
was formed of rafters and round poles kid on them 
bttgitudinally ; the whole being covered with a do<i- 
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hie row of the bark of the white cedar, extendisf 
flrom the top eighteen inches orer the eaves, and se* 
«ared*as well as kept smooth by splinters of dried 
ftr inserted through it at regolar distances. In this 
manner the roof was made hght, scrongf and dank 
ble. Near this bouse were the remains of several 
other large buildings^ sunk in the ground, and eon« 
stracted like those we had seen at the Great Nar* 
rows of the Columbia, belonging to the Eloots,with 
whom these people claim afflmity« In manners and 
dress these Nechecolees differ but little from the 
Quathlapotles, and others of this neighbourhood | but 
their language is the same used by the Eloots, and 
though it has some words in common with the dia^ 
lects spoken here, yet its whole structure is obvi- 
ously different. The men, too^ are of larger staturci 
and both sexes better formed than among the na- 
tions below ; and the females are distingi&sbed by 
wearing larger and longer robes (which are gener- 
idly of deerskin dressed in the hair) than those of 
the neighbouring tribes. In the house there were 
several old people of both sexes, who were treated 
with much respect, and still seemed healthy, though 
most of them were perfectly bhnd. On inauiring 
the cause of the decline of their village, an old man, 
the father of the ffuide, and a person of some dis^ 
tinction, brought forward a woman very much pit- 
ted with the smalli)ox, and said that, when a girl, she 
was very near dying with the disorder which had 
^ft those marks, and that all the inhabitants of the 
houses now in ruins had follen victims to the same 
disease. From the apparent age o( ^e woman 
then, connected with what it war at the time of her 
illness, Captain Clarke judged that this sickness 
must have been about thirty years before, or about 
the period we had supposed that tiie smallpox prob^ 
ably prevailed on the seacoast. 

«^ He then entered into a long conversation in re* 
flrard to the a^acent couatry and ita inhabitants, the 
* Vol. n.-P 
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old man repl3dng to his questions with great intelH* 
gence ; and at the close he drtew with his finger in 
the dust a sketch of the Multnomah, and of Wappa- 
too Island. This Captain Clarke copied and p«e- 
served. He tlien purchased fvve dogs, and, taking 
leave of the Nechecolee village, returned to canap.'' 



CHAPTER IX. 

bescription tof Wappatoo leland, and of the Mode in which the 
Natives gather the Wappatoo Root.— -Character of the Soil 
and itff Productions.— Numerous Tribes residing in its Vicin- 
ity.— Probability that they Were all of the Multnomah Tribe 
originally, inferred from Similarity of -Dress» Manners, Lan- 
guage, &c.— Description of their Dress, Weapons of War, and 
Mode of burying the D$^d.— Description, of another Villafc, 
called the Wahclella^ village.— Their Mode of Architectoie. 
— Extraordinary Height of Beacon Rock.— Unfriendly cW- 
licterof the Indians at that Place.— The Party, alarmed for 
their Safety. resolVe to inflicl summary Vengeance, in cms 
the Wahciellab Tribe persist in their Outrages and Insults.— 
Interview with the Chief of that Tribe, and Confidence resto- 
red.— Difficulty of drawing the Canoes ov&r the Rapids.— 
Visited by a Party of the Vehugh Tribe.— Brief Notice of ^ 
Weocksockwillackum Tribe.— Curious Phenomenon obseit- 
ed in the Columbia, from the Rapids to the OhiUuckittafpMvis. 

" April 4. The^ hunters were still out in every di- 
rection. Those from the opposite side of the river 
' returned with a bear and some venison ; but the flesh 
of six deer and an elk which they had killed was so 
meager and unfit for use that they had left it in the 
woods. Two other deer were brought in ; bat^ v 
the game was all poor, we despatch^ a large party 
to some low grounds on the south* six miles above 
us, to hunt there until our arrival. As usual, mtaj 
Indians came to our camp, some of them descend- 
ing the river with their families, and others fix>m 
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below, with no otject except to pMfy their curi- 
osity. 

«* The visit of Captain Clarke to the Multnomahs, 
and information obtained from other sources, now 
enabled us to give some account of the neighbouring 
cotintries and nations. The most important spot is 
IVappatoo Island, a large tract lying between the 
Multnomah and an arm of the Colombia, which we 
called Wappatoo Inlet, and separated from the main 
land by a sluice eighty yards wide, which at the dis- 
tance of seven miles up the Multnomah connects 
-that river with the inlet. The island thus formed 
18 about twenty miles long, i^id varies in breadth 
from five to ten miles. The land is high, and ex- 
tremely fertile ; and on most parts is covered with 
ft heavy growth of cottonwood, ash, the large-leafed 
ash, and sweet willow, the black alder common on 
^e coast having now disappeared. But the chief 
wealth of this island is found in the nunerous ponds 
In the interior, which abound with the common ar- 
rowhead (sagittaria sagittifoUa),to the root of which 
is attached a bulb growing beneath it in the mud. 
This bulb, to which the Indians give the name of 
^aj^xUoo, is their great aiticle of food, and almost 
the staple article of commerce on the Columbia. It 
is never out of season ; so that at all times of the 
year the valley is frequented by the neighbouring 
Indians, who come to gather it. It is collected 
chiefly by the women, who employ for the purpose 
canoes from ten to fourteen feet in length, about 
two feet wide, nine inches ^^^p, and t^>ering from 
the middle. They are suflScient to contain a single 
person and several bushels of roots, yet so very light 
that a woman can carry them with ease. She takes 
one of these canoes into a pond where the water is 
las high as the breast, and by means of her toes sep- 
arates this bulb from the root, which, on being freed 
from the mud, rises immediately to the surface of 
the water, and is thrown into tiio canoe. In this 
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manner thete ptiient ^^maks wj3l reoMiki in the wa- 
ter for several hours, evea in the depth of wkitMi 
This plaikt is found throughout Uid Whole extent of 
the valiey in which we then werei»ibut does not grow 
t>nthe Columbia farther east 

^ This Ta^jT is bounded ou the west by the mount- 
ainous couAtry bordering the coasts from whieb It 
extends eaatwani thirty mil^a in a direct line, to the 
range of mountains ocoasmg the Columbia above 
the Great FaUsc its length from lK>ftlL to soutk we 
were unable to determine^ but we believed, it to «s> 
tend in this direction a ^reat diistanee. It is, in faet^ 
the only desitab^ situation for a settlement oil the 
western aide of the Roeky Mountams ; and* beini 
aatundiy fertile, would, if properly oultivated, affon 
aubsi^tenee for forty or fifty ^lousand souls. The 
high lands are generally of a dariL rich loam» not 
touch encumbered with stonee, andU though wavkig^ 
by no means too steep for eultivation^ a fow oiilee 
4rom the river thj^ widens at lelist on the nortlv aidc^ 
into rich, extensive praiiies. The timber on them 
Is abundant, and consists almost exclusively ot the 
several species of fir alrea(^ deecribed,some of.tlie 
trees gfowidg to a, great hei^t We measured a 
Ikllen tree of that apeciesi and found that, incladiQ| 
the stmnp of about six feet^ it was tluree hundred 
and eighteen feet in length, thoe^ its diameter was 
only three feet. The dogwood la also abundant oa 
the ufdanda : it differs from that of t^e Umted States 
in having a much smoother bark, and in being nmeh 
larger, the trunk attaining a diameter of nearly twe 
leet. There ia aome white oedar of a large sin^ 
but no piaa of any kind. In the bottom landa are 
the coOonwood, esh^ laige4eafed . ash> and awe^ 
wiUow ; interspersed with which are the p^uheipfmh 
shsnaUiquet and compound fem,oY which the aatlvee 
use the roots^ The red flowering ounrant abounds 
OB the uplsmds, while along the river bottonas grow 
luxuriantly the water-cresa, atrawberiy* cinquefoi^ 
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narrow dock, sandmsli, and the flowering pea. 
There is also a species of the beards-claw, but the ' 
large-leafed thorn had disappeared, nor did we see 
any longer the whortleberry, the shallunj nOr any of 
the Other evergreen shrubs bearing berries, except a 
species the leaf of which has a prickly margin. 

^ Among the animals we obsenred the martin, 
small geese, the small speckled woodpecker with a 
white back, the blue-crested corvus, ravens, crows, 
eagles, vultures, and hawks. The mellow bug and 
long-legged spider, as well as the butterfly, blowing- 
fly, and tick, had already madf their appearance ; but 
none of these are different from insects of the same 
sort in the United States. The moschetoes, too, had 
resumed their visits, but were not yet troublesome. 

^ The nations who mhabit this fertile neighbour- 
hood are very numerous. The Wappatoo Inlet, 
three hundred yards wide, extends for ten or twelve 
miles t& the south, as far as the hills, near which it 
receives the waters of a smaU creek, whose sources 
are not far from those of the Killamuck River. On 
that creek reside the Clackstar natmn, a numer- 
ous peof^e of twelve hundred souls, who subsist on 
fish and wappatoo, and trade, by means of the Kil- 
lamuck River, with the nation of that name on the 
seacoast. Lower down the inlet, towaids the Co- 
lombia, is the tribe called Cathlactmiup. On the 
fi^uice which o^nnects the inlet with the Multnomah 
are the Cathlanahquiah and Cathlaoomatup tribet; 
and on Wappatoo Island the Clannahminamuns and 
Clahna()uahs. I mmediately opposite, near the To w- 
ahnahiooks, are the Quathlapotles, and higher up, on 
the side of the Columbia, the Shotos. AU these 
tribes, as well as the Cathlahaws, who live some- 
what lower on the river, and have an old village on 
l>eer Island, may be considered as parts of the great 
Multnom^ nation, which has its principal residence 
on Wappatoo Island, near the mouth of the Isurge 
river to which they give their name. Forty milea 
P3 
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itkxnre its jiradtioii tiriih Uie ColtuiMa, flii^ mtr it^ 
chives the watenr of the CkM^amos, a river whidl 
may he traced through a woody and fertile countiy 
to its sources in Mount Jefferson, i^niost tojthe foot 
of which it is navigahle forcanoes. A nation of the 
same name resides in eleven irUIages along its bom 
ders: they live chiefly on fish and roots, which 
abound in the Ciaekamos and along its banks, though 
they sometimes descend to the Columbia to gather 
w^tppatoo, where they eannot be distinguished im 
dress, manneiv, or language from the tribes of the 
Multnomahs, Two days' journey firom the Coluflfe- 
bia, or about twenty miles be3rond the entrance of 
the Ciaekamos, are th^ Falls of the Multnomah. M 
this place reside the Cushodks and Chahcowahs, 
two tribes that are attracted there by the fish, and 
by the convenience of trading across the mountains, 
and down the Kiliamuck River, with the KiUamueks, 
from #hom they procure train oiL These falls are 
occasioned by a high range of mountains, beyond 
which the country stretches into a vast level plaia 
whol^ destilote of timber. As far as the Indiatti 
with whom we conversed had ever penetrated Uiat 
country, it seems to be inhabited by a nation ealM 
Calahpoewah, a very numerous people^ whose, vil- 
lages, nearly forty m number, are scattered along 
each side of the Multnomah, which furnishes thedi 
with their chief subsistence, viz., fish, and the roots 
along its banks. 

*' All the tribes in the neighbourhood of Waj^atoo 
Island we considered as Multnomahs ^ not becauae 
they are in any degree subordinate to that nation, 
but they all seem to regard it as being the most pow^ 
erful. There was no distinguished chief except the 
one at the head of the Multnomn^ ; and they an, 
mofieover, allied by similarity of dreni and manners, 
and of houses Snd language, which, much more than 
the feeble restraints of Indian governmeol, contrib> 
ute to make one people. These dronflMancea bbj^ 
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arMe Iheok also from the natians lower down the 
riv^r. The Clataops, Chinoooks, Wahkiacums, and 
Cathlamahs ui^derstand each other perfectly ; their 
latiguage varies, however, in some respects from 
that of the Skilloots ; but, on reaching the Moltno* 
miih Indians^ we found that, although many words 
were the same, while a great number differed only 
in the mode of accenting them from those employed 
by the- Indians near the mouth of the Columbia, yet 
there wae, in fact, a very sensible distinction. The 
natives of the valley are of larger stature, and rather 
better shaped than those on the seacoast: their ap- 
pearance, too, is generally healthy, though they art 
afflicted with the common diseases of the Cplumbia4 
soreness of the eyes." • ♦ ♦ 

*< The dress of the men does not differ from that 
used below ; they lire chiefly distinguished by a pas- 
aioB for large brass buttons, which they will fix on a 
sailor's jacket, whenever they are so fortunate as to 
obtain one, without the slightest regard to arrange- 
ment. The women, also, wear the short robe al- 
ireadv described ; but their hair is most commonly 
braiaed into two tresses, falling over each ear in front 
of the body ; and instead of the tissue of bark, they 
employ a piece of leather in the shape of a pocket 
bandkerchief, tied round the loins." • * • 

** The houses are generally on a level with the 
^rround, though some are suiul to the depth of twQ 
or three feet, and, like those near the coast, are 
adorned, or rather disfigured, with carvings or paint- 
ings on the posts, doors, and beds. They have no 
peculiar weapon except a kind of broadsword made 
of iron, fmm three to foar feet long, the blade about 
fovr tnehes wide, and very thin and sharp at both its 
edgres, as well as at the point. Tney have also 
bludgeons of wood of the same form ; and both kinds 
mt^raily hang at the head of their beds : these are 
lormidame weapons. Xike the natives of the sea* 
coaat^ they ai*e also very fond of cold, hot, and vapour 
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baths, which are used at all seasons, for tbe purpose 
of health as well as pleasure. 

" The mode of burying the dead in eanees is not 
practised by the natives fiere. The place of deposite 
IS a vault formed of boards, slanting like the roof of 
^ house, from a pole supported by two forks. Un- 
der this the dead are placed horizontally on boards 
on the surface of the earth, and carefidly eovered 
with mats. The bodies are here laid to the height 
of three or four upon each other, and the different 
articles which were most esteemed by the deceased 
are placed by their side ; their canoes themsehes 
being sometimes taken to pieces to strengthen the 
▼ault. 

'' All these people trade in anchovies and stuiigeoo^ 
but chiefly in wappatoo ; to obtain which, the inhaM- 
tants both above and below com6 at all seasons, th« 
latter bringing, in turn, beads, cloth, and various oth- 
er articles procured from the Europeans. 

" April 5. We dried our meat as well as the cloudy 
weather would permit. In the course of the chase yes- 
terday, one of our men who had killed the bear found 
the den of another with three cubs in it. He return- 
ed to it to-day in hope of finding the dam, but, being 
disappointed in this, he brought the cubs ; and on 
this occasion Drewyer, our most experienced hunts- 
man, assured us that he^had nev^ knb^^n a singie 
instance where a female bearhad been once distmb- 
ed by the hunter and obliged to leave her young, 
that she returned to them again. The young bean 
we sold for wappatoo to some of the numerous In- 
dians who visited us in parties during the day, and 
who behaved very well. Having prepared our stock 
of dried meat, we set out the next morning.'*. • • • 

They proceeded, however, but a few miles the next 
day, as they were obliged to wait and collect their 
hunters ; nor did thev start again the two following 
days, being employed in drying some additional meat 
that was brought in on the 7th, and on the 8th te 
weather would not permit their leaving. 
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** April 9. The wi&d having moderated, we reload- 
ed the canoes, and set out by sevea o'clock. We 
stopped to take «p two of our hunters who had left 
OB yesterday, but had been unsuccessful in the chase, 
and then proiceeded to the WahcWlah village, isita- 
atedon the north aide of the river, about a mile be- 
low Beacon Rock. During the whole of the route 
from our camp we passed along under high, steep, 
and rocky sides of mountains, which here close in oa 
each aide of the river, forming stupendous precipices 
cevered with fir and while cedar. Down these 
heights descend the most beautiful cascades, one Of 
which, formed by a large creek, falls over a perpen- 
dicuhir rock three hundred feet above the water, 
while ot^er smaller streams precipitate themselves 
irofid a still greater elevation, and, partially evapora- 
ting in a mist^ collect again, and make a second de- 
scent before they reach the bottpm of the rocka. 
We stopped to breakfast at this village; and here 
wd ibaad the tomahawk wluCh had been stolen ttotx 
us on the 4th of last November. They assured ua 
that th^ had bought it of the Indians below ; but, as 
tbe latter had already informed us that the Wah- 
'cleliahs had such an article which they had stoleh, 
'we made no difficulty about retaking our property.^' 
• ♦ • *^ After purchasing, with much difficulty, a few 
fdogs and some wappatoo from the Wahclellahs, we 
left them at two o^cloek, and, passing along the Bea- 
con Rock, leaehed in two hours the Clahclellah vil- 
ll«e. 

" This rock^ whiek we now observed more acco- 
iately ^aa we hbd done in our descent, stands on 
tbe north sid^ of the river, insulated fVom the hills. 
The northern side has a partial growth of fir or pine. 
To the south it rislea in an unbroken precipice to th^ 
height of seven hundred fleet, where it terminates iti 
a i^arp point, and may be seen at the distance of 
ti^enty miles below. This rock may be considered 
as th^ t>oint where tide-wa^r commences ; though 
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. the influence of the tide is pen^ptible here in au- 
tumn only, at which time the river is low. What 
the precise difference is at those seasons, we could 
not determine ; but, on examining a rock which we 
.had lately passed, and comparing its appearance 
.with what we had observed last November, we 
judged the flood of this spring to be twelve feet 
above the height of the river at that time. From 
Beacon Rock as low down as the marshy islands, 
the general width of the river is from one to two 
miles, though in many places it is greater. On 
landing at the. village of the Clahclellahs» we found 
.them busy in erecting their huts, which seemed to 
be of a temporary kind only, so that most probaUy 
they do not remain longer than the salmon season. 
.Like their countrymen whom we had just left, these 
.people were sulky and ill humoured, and so mudi 
pn the alert to pilfer that we were obliged to keep 
them at a distance from our baggage. As our large 
canoes could not ascend the rapids on the north 
side, we passed to the opposite shore, and entered 
the narrow channel which separates. it from Brant 
Jsland. The weather was very cold and rainy, and 
the wind so high that we were afraid to attempt the 
rapids the same evening, and therefore, findling a 
safe harbour, we encamped for the night." • ♦ • 

" April 10. Early in the morning we dropped dowi 
the channel to the lower end of Brant Island, and 
.then drew our boats up the rapid. At the distance 
of a quarter of a mile we crossed over to a village 
.of Clahclellahs, consisting 4>f six houses, on the op- 
posite side. The river is here about four hundred 
yards wide, and the current so rapid that, although 
we employed five oars for each canoe» we were 
borne down a considerable distance. While we 
were at breakfast, one of the Indians offered m 
two sheepskins for sale, one of which was the skin 
of a full-grown animal, and was as large as that of a 
common deer ; the second was smaller, and the skia 
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l>r the head, with the horns on it, had been made 
into a cap, and was highly prized by the. owner. 
He> however, sold the cap to us for a knife, and the 
rest of the skin for those of two elk ; bat, observing 
our anxiety to purchase the other skin, they would 
not 4iccept the same price for it, and, as we hoped 
ta procure more in the neighbourhood, we would 
not offer a greater. The horns of the animal were 
black) smooth, and erect, and rise from the middle 
of the forehead, a Httle above the eyes, in a cylin- 
drical form, to the height of fouv inches, where they 
are pointed.. The Clahclellahs informed us thsit 
these sheep were very abundant on the heights and 
among the cliffs of the adjacent mountains, and that 
these two had been lately killed out of a herd of 
thirty-six, at ,no great distance from the village. 
We were soon joined by our hunters, with three 
black-tailed fallow deer, and, having purchased a 
few white salmon, proceeded on our route. The 
south side of the river is impassable, and the rapid- 
ity of the current, as well as the large rocks along 
the shore, renders the navigation of even the north 
side extremely difficult. During the greater part 
of the day it was necessary to draw them along the 
shore ; and, as we had oidy a single towrope Uiat 
was strong enough, we were obliged to bring them 
one after the other. In this tedious and laborious 
manner we at length reached the portage on the 
north side, and carried our baggage to the top of a 
^ill about two hundred paces distant, where we en- 
camped for the night. The canoes were drawn on 
shore and secured, but one of them having got 
loose, dri^d down to the last village, the inhabi- 
tants of which brought her back to us, an instance 
of honesty which we rewarded with a present of two 
knives. It rained all night, and the next morning, 

*'^pril 11, so that the tents and the skins which 
covered the baggage were wet. We therefore de* 
teroiined to Udce the ranoes over the' portage first. 
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ia hopes that by the aftenuKm the rain would cease^^ 
asd we might carry our bagg^i||^ across with(Mit in^ 
Jury. The woriL was immediately begun by idmosf 
tbe whole party, who in the eourse ^t the day dragf^ 
four of the canoes -to the head of the rapids with 
great difficulty and labour. A guard, conaistog ol 
one sick man and three who had been lamed by ae« 
cidents, remained with Captain Lewis to protect 
the baggage. This precaution was absc^utely neees« 
sary to save it from the depredations of the Wah- 
dellahs, who, we disoovered, were great thieTea, not* 
withstanding their apparent honesty in restomg our 
boat : iiuleed, so arrogant and intrusive did they be- 
come, that nothing but our numbers, we were goO" 
Tinced, preserved us from i^tack. They crowded, 
about us while we were taking up the boats, smd one 
of them had the msolenee to throw stones down the 
hank at two of our men. We now found k neoes^ 
sary to depart from our unilDrmly mild and pacifie 
eourse of conduct. On returning to the head ol the 
portage, a large number of them met our men, and 
seemed very ill disposed* Shi)slds had stopped to 
purchase a dog, and, being separated from the rest 
of the party, two Indians pushed him out of the roadi 
and attempted to take the dog from hint. He bad 
no weapon but a long knife, with whidi he ioMoedi^ 
ttely attacked them both, hoping to despatch xhum 
before they had time to draw their i^ws ; but, as 
soon as th^y saw his design, they fled into the woods* 
Soon afterward we were told by an In^an who 
spoke Clatsop, which language we had learned 4m* 
ring the winter, that the WaheleUaha had carried off 
Captain Lewis's dog to thei^ village below^ Three 
men, well armed, were instantly sent in pursint of 
them, with orders to fire tf ther» was the slkhlesl 
resistance or hesitation. At the distance cl twe 
miles they came within sight of the thietea, wiiOr 
finding themselves pursued, left the dog and made 
off. We now ordered all the Indians out of ow 
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Qunp, and signified to them that, if any one of them 
Btole our baggage or insulted our men, he wonld be 
instantly shot ; a resolution which we were deter- 
mined tp enforce, as it was now our only means of 
safety. We wjfere visited daring the day by a chief 
of the Clahelellahs, who seemed mortified at the treats 
ment we had received, and told us that the persons 
at the head of these outrages were two very bad 
men who belonged to the Wabclellahs, but that the 
nation itself did not by any means wish to displease 
119. This chief seemed very, well disposed, and we 
had every reason t6 believe was much respected by 
the neighbouring Indiatis. We therefore gave him 
a small medal, and showed him all the attention in 
our power, with which he appeared to be very much 
gratified ; and We trusted that his interposition w^uld 
prevent the necessity of our resorting to force 
against his countrymen. 

" Many Indians £rom the villages above passed Bs 
in the course of tlie day, on their return from tmduig 
with the natives of the vaUey^ and among others we 
leeognised an Eloot, who, with ten or twelve of his 
nation, were on their way home to the Long Nap* 
rows of the Columbia. These people do not, as we 
mre compelled to do, drag their canoes up the rapids, 
but leave them at the head as they descend, and, car^ 
lying their goods across the portage, hire or boitow 
others from the people below.* When the.trafile is 
over, they return to the foot of the rapids, where 
they leave these boats, and resume their own at the 
head of the portage. The labour of carrying tiie 
goods across is equally shared by the men and 
women ; and we were struck by the contrast between 
the decent conduct of all the natives from above, 
and the profligacy and iU manners of the Wabclel- 
lahs. About thi«e quarters of a mile below out 
oamp was a buris^ground, which seemed common 
to the Wabclellahs, €lahclellahs, and Yehhuhs. It 
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consisted of eight sepulchres on the north bank of 
the river." 

In dragging their remaining pirogue up the rapids 
the next day, they unfortunately lost her, but suc- 
ceeded in transporting Ul their baggage to the head 
of the portage by five o^clock in the afternoon ; and 
the weather being cold and rainy, they concluded to 
remain there during the night. " The portage," says 
the Journal, " was two thousand eight hundred yards, 
along a narrow road, at all times rough, and then ren- 
dered slippery by the rain. About half way was an oM 
village, which the Clahclellah chief informed us was 
the occasional residence of his tribe. These hous- 
es were iincommonly large f one 6{ them measuring 
one hundred and sixty by forty feet, the frames be* 
ing constructed in the usual manner, except that 
they were double, so as to appear like one house 
within another. The floors were on a level with 
the ground, and the roofs had been taken down, and 
sunk in a pond behind the village. We now found 
that our firmness the day before had made the In* 
dians much more respectful: they did not crowd 
about us in such numbers, and behaved with much 
more propriety. 

** Among those who visited us here were about 
twenty of the Yehhuhs, a tribe of Shahalas, whom 
we had found on the north side of the river, imme- 
diately above the rapids, but who had now emigra- 
ted to the opposite shore, where they generally ttie 
salmon. Like their religions, the Wahclellahs, they 
had taken their houses with them, so that only one 
was now standing where the old village was." • • • 

** There is but little difference in appearance be^ 
tween the Yehhuhs, Wahclellahs, Clahclellahs, and 
Neerchokioos, who compose the Shahala natioB. 
On comparing the vocabulary of the Wahclellahs 
with that of the Chinnooks, we found that the names 
for numbers were precisely the same, though the 
other parts of the language were essentially differ- 
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ent. The women of all these tribes braid their 
bair, pierce the nose, and some of them have lines 
of dots reaching from the ankle as high as the mid- 
dle of the leg. These Yehhuhs behaved with great 
propriety, and condemned the treatment we hwA, re- 
ceived from the Wahclellahs. We purchased from 
one of them the skii^ of a sheep killed near this 
place, for which we gave in exchange the skins of a 
deer and an elk. Tl^se animals, he told us, usually 
frequent the rocky parts of the mountains, where 
they are found in great numbers. The. bighorn is 
also an inhabitant of these mountains, and the na- 
tives have several robes made of their skins." • • • 

In ascending the river the next day, they found 
that their boats were too heavily laden, in conse- 
quence of the loss of their pirogue ; but they suc- 
ceeded in purchasing two additional canoes at a 
Yehhuh village, the inhabitants of which were v0ry 
friendly. They advanced about six miles beyond 
Cruzatte*s River, where they encamped, and, being 
joined by all their hunters the next morning, resu- 
med their journey. " At one o'clock," continues the 
Journal, " we halted for dinner at a large village, sit- 
uated in a narrow bottom just above the entrance 
of Canoe Creek. The houses were detached from 
each other so as to occupy an extent of several 
miles, though only twenty in number. Those which 
were inhabited were on the surface of the ground, 
and built in the same shape as those near the Rap- 
ids ; but there w^re others not occupied, which were 
completely under ground. They were sunk about 
eight feet deep, and covered with strong timben, 
and several feet of earth in a conical form. On de- 
scending by means of a ladder through a hole at the 
top, which answered the double purpose of a door 
and a chimney, we found that the house consisted 
of a single room, nearly circular, and about sixteen 
feet in diameter. 

^ The inhabitants, who called themselves Weock- 
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•oekwiUacums, difiered but little from those neaj: 
the Rapids, the chief distinctioD in dress being a 
few leggins and moccasins resembling those worn 
by the Chopunnish. These people had ten or 
twelre very good horses, which were the first we 
had seen since leaving this neighbourhood in tha 
preceding juitumn. The country below is, indeed, 
of such a nature as to prevent the use of this .ani- 
mal, except in the Columbia Valley, and there thejr 
would be o£ no great service, as t^ inhabitants re- 
side chiefly on the river side, and the country is too 
thickly wooded to suffer them to hunt on horseback. 
Most of these horses, .they infonncMl us, had been 
taken in a warUke excursion lately made against the 
Towahnahiookfl, a part of the Snake nation living en 
the npper part «f the Multnomah, to the southeast 
of this place. Their language is the same with that 
of the Ohilluckittequaws. They seemed inclined to 
be veiy civil, and gave us in traffic some roots, ck^ 
jmM, filberts, dried berries, and five dogs. 

^* Aifter dinner we proceeded, and, passing at the 
distance of six miles high cliffs on the left, encamp- 
^ at the mouth of a small run on the same side. A 
little above us was a village, consisting of about one 
hundred fighting men, of a tribe called Smackshope, 
many of whom passed the evening with us. They 
did not differ in any respsKA from the inhabitants 4tf 
Oie viUage below." • • * 

Soon after starting the next morning they came to 
Sepulchre Rock. ''This rock," says the Joiimid* 
*' stands near the middle of the hver, and contains 
about two acres of ground above high water. Ovei 
this surface are scattered thirteen vaults, ^construcl 
ed.like those below the Rapids, and some of then 
more than half filled with dead bodies. After satis • 
iying our curiosity with these venerable remain? 
we returned to the northern shore, and proceeded tfi 
a village at the distance of four miles. On landiofi 
we found that the inhabitants belonged, to the same 
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nation as those we had just left, and as they had 
horses, we made an attempt to purchase some of 
them ; but, with all our dexterity in exhibiting our 
wlares, we could not succeed, as we had none of the 
only article ^hich they seemed desirous of procu- 
ring, a sort of war-hatchet called by the Northwest 
traders an eye-dog. We therefore purchased two 
dogs, and, taking leave of these Weocksockwilla- 
cums, proceeded to another of their villages, just 
below the entrance of Cataract River. Here, too, 
we tried in vain to purchase horses; nor did we 
meet with better success at the two villages of Chil- 
luckittequaws, a few miles farther up the river. At 
three in the afternoon we came to the mouth of 
Quinette Creek, which we ascended a short distance, 
and encamped for the night at the spot we had call- 
ed Rock Fort. Here we were soon visited by some 
of the people from the Great Narrows and Falls ; 
and on our expressing a wish to purchase horses, 
they agreed to meet us the next day on the north 
side of the river, where they would open a trade. 
They then returned to their villages to collect the 
borates, and in the morning, 

" April 16, Captain Clarke crossed with nine men, 
and a large part of the merchandise, to purchase, it 
it were possible, twelve horses to transport our bag- 
gage, and some pounded fish, as a reserve on the 
passage acrpss the Rocky Mountains. The rest of 
the men were employed in hunting and preparing 
saddles. 

**From the Rapids to this placej and, indeed, as 
far as the commencement of the Narrows^ the Co- 
litmbia is from half a mile to three quarters in m idih, 
and p)Ossesses scarcely any current : its bed consists 
principally of rock, except at the entrance of Labiche 
Hiver, which takes its Tise in Mount Hoodt from 
which, like Quicksand River, it brings down vast 
quantities of sand. Along the whole course of ihe 
Columbia, from the Rapids to the Chilluckiitequaws, 
Q2 
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ih« trunks of many large pine-trees are seen standi 
log erect in water* which was now thirty feet aeep^ 
and is never less than tei;i. These trees could neyer 
have grown in their present state, for they are aB 
very much rotted, and none of them vegetate ; so 
that the. only reasonable account which can be given 
,of this phenomena is, that at some period, which the 
.appearance of the trees induced us to fix withiQ 
twenty years, the rocks from the hill sides have ob- 
structed the narrow pass at the Rapids, and caused 
the river to spread through the woods. The mount- 
ains which border it as far as Sepulchre Rock are 
high and broken, and its romantic views. are occar 
sionally enliveped by beautiful cascades rushing 
from the heights, and forming a striking contrast 
with the firs, ceds^rs, and pines which darken their 
3ides. From Sepulchre Rock, where the low coun- 
try begins, the long-leafed pine is the almost exck- 
aive growth of timber ; but our camp was the last 
spot where a single tree is to be seen on the wide 
pkiuy spreading beyond it to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountams. This plain is, however, covered with a 
rich verdure of grass and herbs, some inches in 
height, which forms a delightful and exhilaratinff 
pospect, aft^r being confin^ to the mountains m 
thick forests on the seacoast. The climate, too, 
though we were only on the border of the plain, wa3 
yery difierent here from what we had lately experi- 
enced : the air was drier and more pure, and the 
ground, as free from moisture as if there had been 
no rain for the last ten days. Around this place 
were many esculent plants used by the Indian^ 
^mong which was a currant now in bloom, with a 
yellow blossom, like that of the yellow currant of 
the Missouri, from which, however, it differs specif- 
icaily. Thert^ was also a species of hyacinth grow- 
ing in the plains, which presented at this time s 
pretty flower uf a pale blue colour, the bulb of which 
is boiled, or baked> or dried in the sun, and eaten by 
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the Indians. The bulb of the present year was 
. white, flat in shape, and not quite solid : it overlaid 
and pressed closely that of the last year, whichy 
though much thinner and withered, was equally 
wide, and sei^t forth from its sides a number of smaU 
radicles." •• • 

^ Captain Clarke, meanwh0e,had been unsuccess* 
fully endeavouring to purchase horses ; but (he In- 
dians promised to trade with him If he would go up 
to the 8killoot village, above the Long Narrows* 
He therefore sent over to us for more merchandise, 
and then accompanied them in the evening to that 
place, where he passed the night. 

'* April 17. Captain Clarke sent to inform us that 
he was 'still unable to purehase any horses, but in- 
tended going as far as the Eneeshur village, whence 
h6 would return to meet us the next day at the Skil- 
loot village. In the evening, the principal chief of 
the Chilluckittequaws came to see us, accompanied 
by tw^ve of his astion, and, iMariiig thai we wanted 
MDses, {MXMuised lo mast us 4it the Narrows with 
some for sale.*' 
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CHAPTER X. 

Captain Clarkaproc^rds four ijoraet for the TransportatioQ of 
the Baggage.— Some farther Account of the 3killoot Tribe.;- 
Their Joy at the first Appearance of Salmon ih the Columbia. 
—Their thievish Propensities.— The Party' arrive at the Vil- 
)a|re of the Eneesburs, where the Natives are found alike an- 

. friendiy.— The Party tjow provided with Horsea.— Preventiii 
from the Exercise of Hostility against this nation by a friendly 
Adjustment.- The Scarcity of Timber so great that they are 
compelled to buy Wood to cook their Provisions.— Arrive at 
the Wahhowpum Village. — Dance of the Natives. — Havingob- 

• tained their Complement of Horses, the Party proceed by Lani 

• — Arrive at the Pishquitpah Village, and some Account of that 
People.— Prank and nospitable Conduct of the WoUawdlaha 
—Their Mode of Dancing described.— Their Mode of making 
Fish- wears.— Their amisdke Character! 

SsTTmo out eaiiy on the morning of the 18th, at 
the distance of nine miles they reached the Skifloot 
village, at the foot of the Long Narrows. Here ^ley 
found Captain Clarke, who had succeeded in pur- 
chasing four horses, though at double the price that 
had been paid the ShoshoneeS. Owing to the great 
quantity of water in the river, the passage of the 
Long Narrows was wholly impracticable for boats, 
so that they cut up their two pirogues to be used for 
fuel. 

" April 19. All the party,*' proceeds the Journal, 
** were employed in carrymg the merchandise over 
the portage. This we accomplished with the aid of 
our four horses by three o'clock in the aflemoon, 
when we formed our camp a little above the Skilloot 
settlement. Since we left them in the autumn they 
had removed their village a few hundred yards lower 
down the river, and exchanged the cellars in which 
we then found them for more pleasant dwellings on 
the surface of the ground. These were ibrm^ by 
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Sticks coVerdd with mats and straw, and so larg« 
thai each was the residence of several families." * * 

*'Tbe whole village was filled with rejoicinf at 
having caught a salmon, which was considered as 
the harbinger of vast quantities that wonld arrive in 
a few days. In the belief that it would hasten their 
coming, the Indians, according to their custom, 
dressed tiie fish and cut it into small pieces, one of 
which was giv«n to each child in the village ; and in 
the good humour excited by this occvrrence, they 
part^ though reluctantly, with four other horses, 
for which we gave them two kettles, reserving( only 
a fiii^e small one for a mess of eight men. Un- 
luddly, however, we lost one of the horses by the 
neghgence of the person ta whose charge he was 
committed." * • « < 

^' April 20. As it was so nroch for our interest to 
preserve the good-will of these people, we passei 
over several sinall thefts which they had commit- 
ted ; but this momine we learned that six toma* 
hawks and a knife had been stolen duiing the night. 
We addressed ourselves to the chief, who seemed 
angty with his people, and made an harangue to 
them, but we. did not recover the articles, and soon 
afterward two of oUr spoons were missing. We 
tb^efore ordered them all from our camp, threaten- 
ing to beat severely any one detected in purloining* 
This harshness irritated them so much that they 
left us in ill humour, and we therefore kept on our 
gaaxd against any insult. Besides this knavery, 
their faithlessness was intolerable : frequently, after 
receiving goods in exchange for a horse, they would 
return in a few hours and insist on revoking the 
bargain, or that they should receive some additional 
value. We discovered, too, that the horse imssed 
yesterday, had been gamMed away by the fellow 
from whom we had purchased him to a man of a 
different nation, who had carried him off. We suc- 
ceeded in baying two more horses, two dogs, and 
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some chagpelell, &nd ateo exchanged a couple of ^- 
skins for a gun belonging to the chief." • • • "One 
of the canoes, for which the Indians would give us 
very Uttle, was cut up for fuel ; two others, together 
with some elkskins and pieces of old iron, we bar- 
tered for beads, and the remaining two small ones 
were despatched early next morning, 

*' April 2i, with all the baggage which could not 
be carried on horseback. We had intended settinf 
out at thg. same time, but one of our horses broks 
loose during the night, and we were under the ne- 
cessity of sending several men in search of him. to 
the mean time, the Indians, who were.always on the 
alert, stole a tomahawk, which we could not recov- 
er, though several of them were searched ; and an- 
other fellow was detected in carrying off a piece of 
iron, and kicked out of camp ; upon which Captain 
Lewis, addressing them, told them he was not afraid 
to fight them, for, if he chose, he could easily put 
them all to death, and bum their village, but that he 
did not wish to treat them ill if they kept from steal- 
ing ; and that, although, if he could discover who hid 
the tomahawks, he would take away their horses; yet 
he would rather lose the property altogether thn 
take the horse of an innocent man. The chieft 
were presept at this harangue, hung Uieir heads, ud 
made no reply. 

" At ten o'clock the men returned with the horse, 
and soon after an Indian, who had promised to go 
with us as far as the Chopunnish, came with two 
horses, one of which he politely offered to assist in 
carrying our bi^gage. We therefore loaded nine 
horses, and, giving the tenth to Bratton, who was 
still too sick to walk, at about ten o'clock left tk 
Tillage of these disagreeable people. At one o'clock 
we arrived at the village of the Eneeshurs, whers 
we found Captain Clarke, who had been altogether 
unsuccessful in his attempts to purchase horses* the 
f^neeshurs being quite as unfriendly as the SkiUoots. 
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^Mimately, however, the fellow who had sold us a 
horse, and afterward lost him in gambling, belonged 
to this village^ and we insisted on hkving the kettle 
aod knife which had been given to him for his horse, 
or that he should furnish us with one of equal value. 
He preferred the latter, and brought us a very good 
horse. Being joined here by the canoes and bag- 
gage, we halted half a mile above the town, and 
dined on the flesh of dogs, after which we proceeded 
about four miles farther^ and encamped at a village* 
of Eneeshurs, consisting of nine mat huts, a little 
below the mouth of the Towahnahiooks. We ob- 
tained from these people a' couple of dogs and a 
small quantity of fuel, for which we were obliged to 
give a higher price than usual. We also bought a 
horse, with his back so much injured that he could 
scarcely be of much service to us: but the price 
was only'some trifling articles, which in the United 
States would not cost above a dollar and a quarter. 
The dress, manners, and language of the Eneeshurs 
differ in no respect from those of the SkilIoots< 
Like them, too, they are inhospitable and parsimo- 
nious, faithless to their engagements, and in the 
midst of poverty and filth retained a degree of pride 
and arrogance which rendered our numbers our only 
protection against insult, pillage, and even murder. 
We were, however, assured by our Chopunnish 
guide, who appeared to be a very sincere, honest 
Indian, that the nations above would treat us with 
much greater hospitality. 

" April 22. Two of our horses broWl loose in the 
night, and strayed to some distance, so that we 
were not able to retake them and begin our march 
before seven o'clock. We had just reached the top 
of a hill near the village, when the load of one o( the 
horses turned, and the animal, taking fright at a 
robe which still adhered to him, ran furiously to- 
wards the village : just as he came there the robe 
fell, and an Indian hid it in his hut. Two men went 
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back after the horsey which they soon caught, bm 
the robe was still missing, and the Indians denied 
having seen it. . These repeated acts of knavery 
had quite exhausted our patience, and Captain Lewis 
therefore set out for the village, determined to make 
them deliver up the robe, or to bum their houses to 
the ground. This disagreeable retaliation was, how- 
ever, rendered unnecessary, for on his vray he met 
one of our men, who had found the robe in one of 
the huts, hid behind some baggage. We resumed 
our route, and soon after halted on a hill, from the 
top of which we had a commanding view of the 
range of mountains in which Mount Hood stands, 
and which continued south as far as the eye could 
reach, their summits being covered with snow. 
Mount Hood itself bore south 30° west, and the 
snowy summit of Mount Jeffferson south lOo west. 
Towards the souths and at no great distance^ we 
discerned some woody country, aijd opposite to this 
point of view is the mouth of the Towahnahiooks." 
* • • " From this place we proceeded with our bag- 
cage in the centre, escorted both before and behuM 
by such of the men as had not the care of the horses, 
and, having crossed a plain eight miles in extent, 
reached a village of the Eneeshurs, consisting of 
six houses. Here we bought some dogs, on which 
we dined near the village, and, having purchased sm- 
other horse, went up the river four miles farther, to 
another Eneeshur village of seven'mat houses.'* • • • 
Being informed by their guide that they would not 
be able to reach the next village the same evening, 
they concluded to halt where they Were. Here 
they purchased a horse and some dogs ; but such 
was the scarcity of fuel, that they were obliged to 
buy what was required to cook their supper. 

The party were detained for a considerable time 
the next morning in consequence of two of their 
horses having strayed during the ni^ht. One they 
recoyered, but the other they could not find, aadi 
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were obliged to start without him. " After paarch- 
tiig twelve miles," says the Journal, " we came to a 
village near' the Rock Rapid^ at the mouth of a large 
creek which we had not observed in descending. It 
consisted of twelve temporary huts of mats, and 

. was inhabited by a tribe called Wahhowpum, who 

. speak a language very similar to that of the Chopun- 
nish, whom they resemble also in dress, both sexes 
being elad in robes and shirts, as well as leggins and 
moccasins. These people seemed much pleased to 
see us, and readily gave us four dbgs, and some chap- 
pelell and wood, in exchange for a few small artides, 
such as pewter buttons, strips of tin, iron, and brass, 
and some twisted wire, which we had previously 
prepared for our journey across the plains. They, 
as well as others of the same . tribe, living in five 
huts a little below, were waiting the return of the 
salmon. We also found a Chopunnish returning 
home with his family and a dozen young horses, 

. some of which he wanted us to hire ; but this we 
declined, as by doing so we should be obliged to 
maintain him and his family on the 'route. After 
arranging our camp, we assembled all the warriors, 
and, having smoked with them, the violins were pro- 
duced, and some of the men danced. This civility 
was returned by the Indians with a kind of dance 
that we had not before seen. The spectators form- 
ed a circle about the dancers, who, with their robes 

. drawn tightly round the shoulders, and divided into 
parties of five or six 'men, kept crossing in a line 
from one side of the circle to the t)ther. Both the 
performers and spectators sang, and, after proceed- 
ing in this way for some time, the latter joined in, 
and the whole concluded with a promiscuous dance 
and song. 'JThis being finished, the natives retired 
at our request, after promising to barter horses with 
lis in jhe morning. The river was by no means so 
diflScult of passage, nor obstructed by so many rap- 
Vot. IL— R 
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ids, as it had been in the autumn) the water beifig 
sufficiently high to cover the rocks in its bed. 

•* April 24. We began early to look for our hor* 
ses, but they were not collected before one o'clock* 
In the mean time we prepared saddles fbr three new 
horses which wfe had purchased from the Wahhow* 
pums, and agreed to hire three more from the Cho* 
punnish Indian, who was to accompany us with his 
family; The natives had also promised to take our 
canoes in exchange for horses ; but, ^hen they 
found that we were resolved on travelling by land* 
they refused giving us anything, in hopes that we 
Would be forced to leave them. t)isgusted at this 
conduct, we determined rather to cut them in pie- 
ces than suffer these people to possess them, and 
actually began to split them up» when they consent* 
ed to giv6 us several strands of beads for each canoe. 
We had now a sufficient number of horses to cany 
our baggage, and therefore proceeded wholly by 
land. At two o'clock we set out, and, passing be* 
tween the hills and the northern shore of ^he river, 
had a difficult and fatiguing march oVer a road al« 
temately sa^idy and rocky. At the distance of four 
tniles we came to four huts of the Meteowwee tribe) 
two miles farther, to the same number of huts ; and, 
after making twelve miles Arom our last night's 
campi We halted at a larger village of five huts of 
Metedwwees.*' • * • 

. As they had passed along they met several piu^ 
ties bf the natives, who xvere distant and reserved, 
and, though respectful,' would hold no conversation 
with them. They found the nights cold, though it 
was warm in the day, and what rendered them ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable was the scarcity of wood. 

"A^ril 25. We collected our horses," continues 
the Journal, " and proceeded eleven miles to a lai?c 
village of fifty-one mat houses, where we purchased 
some wood and a few dogs, on which we made cor 
dinner. ^This village contained about sev€n hundred 
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persons, of a tribe called Pishquitpab, whose resi- 
dence on the river is only during the spring and sum-^ 
mer, the autumn and winter being passed in hunting 
through the plains and along the borders of the 
mountains. The greater, part of them had been at 
a distance from the river when we descended, and 
never having seen white men before, they flocked 
round us in great nambers ; but, although tfiey were 
exceedingly curious, they treated us with much re« 

rt, and were very urgent that we should spend 
night with them. Two principal chiefs were 
pointed out by our Chopunnish companion, and being 
acknowledged as such by the tribe, we invested each 
of them with a small medal. We were also very 
desirous of purchasing more horses; but as our 
stock of merchandise consisted of little more than 
a dirk, a sword, and a few old clothes, the Indians 
could not be induced to traffic with us. The Pish« 
^itpahs are generally of good stature and propor- 
tions, and as the heads neither of the males nor fe- 
males are so much flattened as those of the natives 
lower down, their features are rather pleasant. 
Their hair is braided in the manner practised by their 
western neighbours f but the generality of the men 
are dressed in a large robe, under which is a shirt 
reaching to the knees, where it is met by long leg- 
gins, and the feet are covered with moccasms : some, 
however, wear only the truss and robe. As they 
unite the occupations of bunting and fishing, both 
sexes ride very dexterously ; their caparison being 
a saddle or pad of dressed skin, stuffed with goat's 
hair, from which wooden stirrups are suspended, and 
a hair rope is tied at both ends to the under jaw of 
the animal. The horses, however, though good, 
Buffer much, as do, in fact, all the Indian horses, from 
sore backs. 

" Finding them not disposed to barter with us, we 
left the Pishquitpahs at four o'clock, accompanied 
by eighteen or twenty of their young men on horse* 
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back. At the distance of four miles we passed, with- 
out halting, five houses belonging to the Wollawol- 
lahs ; and five miles farther, observing as many wil- 
lows as would enable ud to make fires, we availed 
ourselves of the circumstance, and encamped near 
them. 

' " The country through which we passed resembled 
that of yesterday. The hills on both sides of the 
river are about two hundred and fifty feet high, gen- 
erally abrupt and craggy, and in many places pre- 
senting av perpendicular face of black, solid rock. 
From the top of these hills the country extends it- 
self in level plains to a very great distance, and 
though not so fertile as the land near the Falls, pro- 
duces an abundant supply of low grass, which is an 
excellent food for horses. This grass must, indeed, 
be unusually nutritious, for even at this season of 
the year, after wintering on the dry grass of the 
plains, and being used with greater severity than is 
usual among the whites, many of the horses were 
perfectly fat, nor had we seen a single one that was 
really poor. In the course of the day we killed sev- 
eral rattlesnakes, lik^ those of the United States, 
and saw many of the common as well as the homed 
lizard." * * * 

As they advanced the next day the hills became 
low, and left an extensive plain on each side of the 
river. Having proceeded thirty-pne miles, they halt- 
ed for the night not far from some houses of the 
WollawoUahs. Oii the 27th they found the abrupt* 
rocky hills again approaching the river ; and, af^r 
a tnarch of twenty-four miles, they halted for din- 
ner. " Soon after stopping,'' says the Journal, ** we 
wore joined by seven WollawoUahs, amopg whom 
we recognised a chief by the name of YeUept, who 
had visited us on the 19th of October, when we gave 
him a medal, with the promise of a larger one on 
our return. He appeared very much pleased at see- 
ing us again, and mvited us to remain at his village 
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three or four da3r8, during which he would supply 
us with the duly food they had, and furnish us with 
horses for our journey. After the cold, inhospitable 
treatment we had lately received, this kind oner was 
peculiarly acceptable; and, having made a hasty 
meal, we accompanied hinh to his village^ six miles 
above, situated on the edge of the low country, and 
nbout twelve miles below the mouth of Lewises 
River. Immediately on our arrival, Yellept, who 
proved to be a man of much influence, not only in 
his own, but among the neighbouring nations, collect- 
ed the inhabitants, and, after having tnade an ha- 
rangue to them, the purport of which was to induce 
them to treat us hospitably, set them an example by 
biinging himself an armful of wood, and a platter 
containing three roasted mullets. They immediate- 
ly complied with one part, at least, of the recom- 
mendation, by furnishing u^ with an abundance of 
the only sort of fuel they use, the stems of shrubs 
growing in the plains. We then purchased four 
dogs, on which we supped heartily, having been on 
short allowance fOr two days previously. When we 
were, disposed to sleep, the Indians retired immedi- 
ately on our requesting them to do so, and, indeed, 
uniformly conducted themselves with great propri- 
ety. These people live mostly on roots, which are 
Tery abundant in the plains, and catch a few salmdn- 
trout ; but they then seemed to be subsisting chiefly 
on a species of mullet, weighing from one to three 
pounds.^ They informed us that opposite to their 
village there was a route which led to the mouth of 
the Kooskooskee, on the south side of Lewis's Riv- 
er; that the road itself was good, and passed over 
a level country well supplied with water and grass ; 
aHd that we should meet with plenty of deer and an- 
telope. We knew that a road m that direction would 
shorten the distance at least eighty miles ; and as 
the report of our guide was confirmed by Yellept 
and other Indians, we did not hesitate fo adopt thk 
R2 
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route: they added, however, that there were no 
houses, nor permanent Indian residences on the road, 
and that it would therefore be prudent not to trust 
whoUy to our guns, but to lay in a stock of provis- 
ions. 

'* April 28. Taking their advice, therefore, we this 
morning purchased ten dogs. While the trade for 
these was being conducted by our men, Yellept 
brought a fine white horse, and presented him to 
Captain darker expressing at the same time a wish 
to have a kettle ; but, on being informed that we had 
already disposed of the last kettle we could spare, he 
said he would be content with any present we chose 
to make him in return. Captain Clarke thereupon 
gave him his sword, for which the chief had beforo 
expressed a desire, adding one hundred balls, some 
powder, and other small articles, with which he ap- 
peared perfectly satisfied. We were now anxious 
to depart, and requested Yellept to lend us canoes 
for the purpose of crossing the river ; but he would 
not Usten to any proposal of the kind. He wished 
us to remain for two or three days; but, at aU 
events, would not consent to our going to-day, for 
he had already sent to invite his neighbours, the 
Chimnapoos, to come down in the evening and join 
his people in a d^ce for our amusement. We 
urged in vain that by setting out sooner we should 
the earUer return with the articles they desired : a 
day, he observed, would make but little difference. 
We at length suggested that, as there was then no 
wind, it was the best time to cross the river, and 
that we would merely take the horses over, and re- 
turn to sleep at their village. To this he assented ; 
and we then crossed with the horse», and, having 
hoppled them, came back to their camp. Fortunately, 
there was among these Wollawollahs a prisoner be 
longing to a tribe of the Shoshonee or Snake In^ 
dians, residing to the south of the Multnomah, and vis 
iting occasionally the heads of WoUawoUah Creek. 
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Out Shoshofiee woman, Sacajaweah, though she bo* 
longed to a tribe near the Missouri, spoke the same 
language as this prisoner ; and by their means we 
were able to explain ourselves to the Indians, and 
answer all their inquiries with respect to ourselves 
and the object of our journey. Our conversatioa 
inspired them with much confidence, and they soon 
brought several sick persons, for whom they re- 
quested, our assistance. We splintered the broken 
arm of one, gave some relief to another whose knee 
was contracted by rheumatism, and administered 
what we thought would be beneficial for ulcers, and 
eruptions of the skin on various parts of the body, 
which are very commoji disorders among them. 
But our most valuable medicine was eye-water, 
which we distributed, and which, indeed, they very 
much required ; for the complaints of the eyes, oc- 
casioned by living so much on the water, and ag- 
gravated by the finet sand of the plains, were imiver- 
sal among them. 

" A little before sunset the Chlmnapoos, amount- , 
ing to one hundred men and a few women, came to 
the village, and, joining the WoJlawollahs, who were 
about the same nutnber of men, formed themselves 
in a circle round our camp, and waited very patiently 
till our men were disposed to dance, which they did 
for atM)ut an hour, to the music of the violin. They 
then requested the Indians to dance. With this 
they readily complied ; and the whole assemblage, 
amounting, with the women and children of the vil- 
lage, to several hundred, stood up, and sang and 
danced at the same time^. The exercise was not, 
indeed, very violent nor very graceful ; for the great- 
er part of them were formed into a solid column, 
round a kind of hollow square, stood on the same 
placet and merely jumped up at intervals, to keep 
time to the music. Some, however, of the more ac- 
tive warriors entered the square and danced round 
it sideways, and some of our men joined in with 
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f them, to the great satisfaction of ^ Indians. The 
dance continued till ten o'clock. . The next morning, 
" April 29, Yellept supphed us with two canoes, 
in which we crossed with all our baggage by eleven 
o'clock ; but the horses having strayed to some dis« 
tance, we could not collect them in time to reach 
any suitable place for encamping if we should then 
begin our journey, as night would overtake us be- 
fore we came to any water. We therefore thought 
it advisable to encamp about a mile from the Co- 
lumbia, at the mouth of the Wollawollah River. 
This is a handsome stream, about iifly yards wide, 
and four and a hilf feet in depth. Its waters, which 
are clear, roll over a bed composed principally of 
gravel, intermixed with some sand and mud ; and, 
though the banks are low, they do not seem ta be 
overflowed. It empties into the Columoia about 
twelve or fifteen miles from the entrance of Lewis's 
River, and just above a range of high hills crossing 
the former. Its sources, like those of the Tow- 
ahnahiooks, Lapage, Youmalolam, and Wollawol- 
lah, are, as the Indians informed us, on the norUi si^ 
of a range of mountains which we saw to the east 
and southeast, and which, commencing to the south 
of Mount Hood,'sfretch in a northeastern direction 
to the neighbourhood of a southern branch of Lew- 
is's River, at some distance from the Rocky Mount- 
ains. Two principal branches, however, of the Tow- 
ahnahiooks, take their rise in Mount Jefibrson and 
Mount Hood, which in fact appear to separate the 
waters of the Multnomah and Columbia. They 
were about sixty-five or seventy miles from this 
place, and, although covered with snow, did not seem 
nigh. To the south of these mountains, the Indian 
prisoner said there was a river running towards the 
northwest, as wide as the Columbia at this place, 
which was nearljr a mile. This account might be 
exaggerated, but it served to show that the Multlu>- 
tnah was a very large river, and that, with the as* 
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sistance of a southeastehi branch of Lewis's River, 
passing round the eastern extremity of the chain of 
mountains in which Mounts Hood and Jeflferson are 
so conspicuous, it might water the vast tract of 
country to the south, till its remote sources ap- 
proached those of the Missouri and the Rio del 
Norte. 

*< Near our camp was a fish-wear, formed of two 
curtains of small willow switches, matted together 
with withes of the same plant, and extending across 
the river in two parallel linqs^ six feet asunder. 
These were supported by several parcels of poles, 
in the manner already described as in use among 
the Shoshonees, and were rolled Up or let down at 
pleasure for a few feet, so as either to let the fish 
pass or to detain them. A seine of from fifteen to 
eighteen feet in length is dragged down the river 
b^ two piersons, anid the bottom drawn up against 
the curtain of willows. They also employ a small- 
er seine, like a scoop-net, one side of which is con- 
fined to a semicircular bow five feet long, and half 
the size of a man's arm, and the other side held by. 
a strong rope, which, being tied at both ends to the 
bow, forms the chord to the semicircle : this is used 
by one person. But the only fish they could take 
at this time were mullet of from four to five pounds 
in weight, and which formed the chieif subsistence 
of a village of twelve houses of WollawoUahs, a lit- 
tle below us on the Columbia, as well as of others 
on the opposite side of the river* In ike course of 
the day we gave small medals to two inlierior chiefs, 
each of whom made us a present of a fine horse. 
We were in a poor condition to make an adequate 
acknowledgment for this kindness, but gave them 
several articles, amohg which was a pistol, with 
some hundred rounds cS" ammunition. We had, in-, 
deed, been treated by these people with an unusual 
degree of kindness and civility. They seemed to 
have been successful in their hunting during the last. 
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winter, for all of them, but particulaity the women, 
were much better clad than when we had seen them 
before ; both sexes among the WollawoUahs, as well 
as the Chimnapoos, being provided with good rol^s, 
moccasins, Iqng shirts, and leggins. Their orna- 
ments were similar to those used below, the hair 
being cut on the forehead, and queues falling over 
the shoulders in front of the body : some have small 
plaits at the earlocks, and others tie a bundle of the 
docked foretop in front of the forehead." * * * 

** April 30. We had now twenty^hree horses, many 
of them young and excellent animals, but the great- 
er part had sore backs: The Indians are generally 
cruel masters : they ride very hard, and their sad- 
dles being so badly constructed that it is almost im- 
possible to avoid wpnnding the animal, they will 
continue to ride the poor creatures after their backs 
are scarified in the most shocking manner. At 
eleven o'clock we left these honest, worthy people, 
accompanied by our guide and the Chopunnish fam- 
ily, and directed our Course north 50® east, across 
an open, level sandy plain, unbroken except by 
large banks of pure sand, which had drifted in many 
parts to the height of fifteen or twenty feet. The 
rest of the plain is poor in point of soil, but through- 
out there is generally a short grass interspersed with 
aromatic shrubs, and a number of plants, the roots 
of which supply the principal food of the natives. 
Among these we observed a root something like the 
sweet potato. At the distance of fourteen miles we 
reached a branch of WoUawollah HivCr, rising in the 
same range of mountains, and emptying itself six 
miles above the m6uth of the latter. It is i^ bold, 
deep stream, about ten yards wide, and seems to be 
navigable for canoes. The hills along this creek 
are generally abrupt and rocky, but the narrow bot- 
tom is very fertile, and both possess twenty times 
as much timber as the Columbia itself : indeed, we 
BOW find, for the first time since leaving Rock Fort, 
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Ittt abundance of firewood. , The growth consists of 
Cottonwood, birch, the crimson haw, red and sweet 
willow, chokecherryj yellow currants, gooseberry^ 
the honeysuckle with a> White berry, rosebushes^ 
sevenbark, and sumach, together with some corn* 
grass and rushes^ The advantage of a comfortable 
fire induced us, as it was already nighty to halt at 
this place. 

" We were sooii supplied by t)rewyer with a bea-^ 
ter and an otter, of which we took only a pdrt of the 
former^ and gave the rest to the Indians., The otter 
is with them a faVourite food, though much inferior^ 
at least in our estimation^ to the dog, which, they 
will not eat. The fiesh of the horse, too^ is seldom 
eaten, and never except when absolute necessity 
compels them to eat It, as the only alternative to 
save them from dying with hunger. This fastidi^ 
ousness does not seem, however, to proceed so much 
from any dislike to the food as from attachment to 
the animal itself, for many of them ate very heartily 
of the horseflesh which we gave them." * * * 

After they had proceeded nine miles the next day^ 
their Chopunnish Indian left them, taking an old^ 
unbeaten road which led to the left. " At the dis- 
tance of thi^ee miles farther,'' continues the Journal, 
"the hills on the north side became lower, and the 
bottoms of the creek widened into a pleasant coun- 
try, two or three miles in extent. The timber, loo, 
was now more abundant, and our guide told us that 
we should not want either wood or game from this 
place as far as the itooskooske^. We had already 
seen several deer, of which we killed one, and ob- 
served great numbers of curlew, as well as sofne 
cranes, dilcks, prairie larks, and several species of 
the sparrow commoil to the prairies. There is, in 
fact, very little difference in the general faCe of the 
country here from that of the plains on the Missou- 
ri, except that the latter are enlivened by vast herds 
jof bu^alo, elk, and other animals, which give it an 
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additional interest. Over these wide bottoms we 
continued on a course north 75^ east, till, at the dis- 
tance of seventeen miles from where we had dined, 
and twenty-six from our last encampment^ we halt- 
ed for the night. We had scarcely encamped when 
three young men came up from the Wollawollah vil- 
lage, with a steel- trap which had inadvertently been 
left behind, and which they had come a whole day's 
journey in order to restore. This act of integrity 
was the more pleasing, because, though very rare 
among Indians, it corresponded perfectly with the 
general behaviour of the WoUawoUahsj among whom 
we had lost carelessly several knives, which were 
always returned as soon as found. We may, in- 
deed, justly affirm, that of all the Indians whom we 
had met since leaving the United States, the WoUa- 
wollahs were the most hospitable, honest, and sin- 
cere." 
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CHAPTER XL 

The Party pursue their Ronte towards the Koo8kooekee.^Tiie3r 
reach the Kinnooenim Creek.— Meet with an old Acquaint* 
ance, called the Bighorn Indian.— Arrive at the Mouth of the 
Kooskooskee. — Difficulty of purchasing Provisions from the 
Natives, and new Device of the Party to obtain them.— Chopun* 
nish Style of Architecture.— Captain Clarke turns Physician, 
and performs several Experiments upon the I^atives with Suc- 
cess.— Instance of their Honesty.— Distress of the Indians 
for want of Provisions during the Winter.— The Party finaUy 
meet Twisted Hair, to whom their Horses had been intrusted 
on their Journey down.— Quarrel between that Chief and an- 
other of his Nation, in regard to his Horses.- Causes of the 
Controversy stated at large.— The two Chiefs reconciled by 
the Interference of the Party, and the Horses restored. — £x« 
traordinary Instance of Indian Hospitality towards Strangers. — 
Council held with the Chopunnisn, anq the Object of the Ex- 
pedition explained.— The Party perform other medical Cures. 
— Answer of the Choptinnish to the Speech delivered at the 
Council, ratified by a singular Ceremony.— They promiae 
faitliully to follow the Advice of their Vintera. 

Thby followed the course of the creek the next 
day, and, after travelling nineteen miles, encamped 
for the night. The mountains^ to the southwest, at 
the distance of twenty-five miles, though not ap- 
pearing to be very high, were still cpvered with 
snow. Pursuing a course north 25^ east on the 
morning of the 3d, at the distance of twelve miles 
they reached the Kinnooenim Creek ; and three miles 
beyond this, in a northeasterly direction, they came 
to a braneh of this creek, which they followed for 
eleven miles, and '*at that distance," says the Jour- 
nal, we were agreeably surprised by the appearance 
of Weahkoonut, or the Indian whom we had called 
The Bighorn, from the circumstance of his wearing 

Vol. II.— S 
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ft horn of that animal suspended from his left afitt. 
He had gone down with us last yeat along Lewis's 
River, and was highly serviceable in preparing the 
minds of the natives for our reception. He was, 
moreover, the first chief of a large band of Chopun- 
nish ; and, hearing that we were on our return, he 
had come with ten of his warriors to meet us^ He 
How turned back with us, and we continued up Uie 
bottoms of the dreek for two miles, till the road be- 
gan to leave it) and to cross the hill towards Uie 
^plains., "We therefore encamped for the night in a 
grove of Cottonwood, after we had made a disagree- 
able journey of twenty-eight miles. During Uie 
greater part of the day the air had been keen and 
cold, and it alternately rained, hs^iled, and snowed; 
but, though the wind blew with great violence, it 
was fortunatdy from the southwest, and on cor 
backs. We had consumed at dinner the last of our 
dried meat, and nearly all that was left of the dogs; 
so that we sapped very scantily on the remainder, 
and had nothing foi: the next day^ Weahkoonut^ 
howev«r> assured us that there was a house on the 
river at no great distance, where w6 could sqp(^ 
ourselves with provision^* We now missed our 
guide and the WoUawoUahs, who had left us ab- 
ruptly in the nrorning, and never returned. 

" May 4. We were now nearer to the southwest 
mountains, which appeared to become lower as they 
advanced towards the northeast. We followed the 
road Over the plains, north 60** east, for four m£tes 
to a ravine. Where was the source of a small credc 
down the hilly and rocky sides of which we proceed- 
ed for eight miles to its entrance into Lewis's River, 
about seven miles and a half above the mouth of fte 
Kooskooskee. Near this place we fbtmd the house 
which Weahkoonut had mentioned, and where we 
now halted for breakfast. It contained six families, 
but so miserably poor that all we could obtain from 
Uiem were two lean dogs and a few large cakes <^ 
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half-prepared bread, made of a root resembling the 
sweet potato, of all which we contrived to form a 
Knd of soup. The soil of the plain is good, but it 
has no timber. The range of southwestern mount- 
ains was about fifteen miles above us, tot continued 
to become lower, and was still covered with snow 
to its base. After giving a passage to Lewis's River, 
near their northeastern extremity, they terminate io 
a high level plain between that river and the Koos- 
kooskee. The salmon not having yet called them 
to the rivers, the greater part of the Chopunnish 
were still dispersed in villages through this plain, fbr 
tbe purpose of collecting quamash and cow-weed, 
which grow here in great abundance, the soil bemg 
extremely fertile, and in many places covered with 
the long-leafed pine, the larch, and balsam-fir, which 
contribute to render it less dry than the open, un- 
sheltered plains^ After our repast we continued our 
route along the west side of the river, where, as well 
as on the opposite shore, the high hills approached 
it closely, till, at the distance of three miles, we 
baited near two houses. The inmates consisted of 
five families of ChOpunnish, among whom were Te- 
toh or Sky, the younger of the two chiefs who ac- 
companied us in the autumn to the Great Falls of 
the Columbia, and also our old pilot who had con- 
ducted us down to that river. They both advised us 
to cross here, and ascend the Kooskooskee on the 
northeast side, this being the shortest and best route 
to the forks of that river, where ^e should find 
Twisted Hair, in whose charge we had left our horses, 
and to which place they promised to show us the 
way. We did not hesitate to accept their offer, and 
crossed over with the assistance of three canoes'; 
but, as the night was coming on, we purchased a lit- 
tle wood and some roots of cow- weed, and encamp- 
ed, though we had made only fifteen miles during 
the day. The evening proved cold and disagree- 
able, and the natives crowded round our fire insuch 
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numbers that we could scarcely cook or keep oar- 
selves warm." * * • 

" May 6. We collected our horses, and at seven 
o'clock set forward alone; for Weahkoonut, jvhose 
people resided above on the west side of Lewis's 
River, resumed his route homeward when we cross- 
ed to the huts.- Our road was over the plains for 
four and a half miles to the entrance of the Koos- 
kooskee. We then proceeded up that river, and at 
five miles reached a large mat houQe, but couM not 
procure any provisions from the inhabitants ; how- 
ever, on reaching another three miles bejrond, we 
were surprised at the liberality of an Indian, who 
presented to Captain Clarke a very fine gray mare, 
for which all he requested was a vial of eyewater. 
Last autumn, while wis were encamped at the month 
of the Chopupnish River, a man who complained oi 
a pain in his knee and thigh was brought to us, in 
hopes of receiving some refief. To appearance he 
had recovered from his disorder, though he had not 
walked for some time ; but, that we might not disap- 
point them. Captain Clarke, with much ceremonyi 
washed and rubbed his sore limb, and^^e him sonke 
volatile liniment to continue the operation, which 
caused, or, more properly, perhaps, did not prevent, 
his complete cure. The man gratefully circolated 
our praises, and our fame as physicians was farth^ 
increased by the efficacy of some eye-water which 
we had given them at the same time. We were by 
no means dissatisfied at this new resource for ob- 
taining subsistence, as the Indians would give us no 
provisions without merchandise, and our stock wn 
now very much reduced. We cautiously abstained 
from giving them any but harmless medicines, and 
as we could not possibly do harm, our prescriptions, 
though unsanctioned by the faculty^ might be usefiUi 
and were therefore entitled to some remuneratioi. 
Four miles beyond this we came to another largo 
house, containing ten families, where w« halted, ao» 
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ntade ow dinitor on two dogs md a smaH qoantitT 
df rooM, whieh we did not obtain without much dit 
Realty. While we w^ere eating, an Indian standing 
by, and looking with great derision at our eating 
-dog's flesh, threw a poor half^starred puppy almost 
into Captain Lewis's plate, laoghing heartily at the 
hnmoar of it. Captain Lewis took up the animal, 
and flung it back with great lorce into the fellow's 
face, and, seizing his tomahawk, threaten^ to cut 
him down if he dared to repeat such insolence. He 
immediately withdrew, apparently much mortified^ 
and we continiied our dog repast very quietly. Here 
we met our old Clibpunnish guide, with his family ; 
and soon afterward one of our horses, which had 
been separate from the others in the charge of 
Twisted Hair, and been in this nei^bourhood for 
seyeral weeks, wa^ caught and restored to us. 

" After dinner we proceeded to the entrance of 
Colter's Creek, at the distance of four miles, and; 
having made twenty and a half miles, encamped on 
the lower side of it. This creek rises fiot for from 
ihe Rocky Mountains, and, passing in the greater 
part of its course through a countiy well sup^^ied 
with pine, discharges a laige body of water. It is 
about twenty-five yards wide, wtth a pebbled bed 
and low banks. At a little distance ftom us were 
two Chopunniflfh houses, one of which contained 
^ght families, and the other, much the largest we 
had yet seen, was inhabited by at least thirty. It 
Was rather a kind of shed, built, like all the other 
houses, of straW and mats, with a roof one famidred 
tad fifty-six feet long, and about fifteen wide, closed 
it the ends, and having a number of doors on each 
8ide. The vast interior was without partitions, but 
th6 fires of the different families were kindled in a 
row throdgh the middle of the bi^lding, and about 
ten feet apart. This village was the residence of 
on« of the principal chiefs of the nation, who was 
called Neeshnepahkeeook, or Cut Nose, from Ae cir» 
S3 
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camstaiice of his nose hating been cat by the stioke 
of a lance in battle with th« Snake Indians. We 
gave him a small medal ; but, though he was a great 
chief, his influence among his own people did not 
seem to be considerable, and his countenance pos- 
sessed very little intelligence. We arrived very 
hungry and weary, but could not purchase any pro- 
visions except a small quantity of the roots of the 
cow- weed, and ipme bread made from them. They 
had, however, heard of our medical skill, and made 
many applications for assistance rbut we refused to 
do anything for them, unless they gave us either 
some dog or horse flesh to eat. We had soon neaiiy 
fifty patients. A chief brought his wife with an ab- 
scess in her back, and promised to furnish us with a 
horse the next day if we would relieve her. Cap- 
tain Clarke therefore openied the abscess, intro- 
duced a t^nt, and dressed it with basUicon. We 
also prepared and distributed some doses of the flour 
of sulphur and cream of tartar, with directions /or 
their use. For these we obtained several dogs ; but 
they were too poor to be eaten, and we therefore 
postponed our medical operations till the morning, 
in the mean time a number of Indians, besides the 
residents of the village, gathered about us, or en- 
camped in the woody bottoni of the creek. 

'* In the evening we learned from a Snake Indian, 
who happened to be at the place, that one of the old 
men had been endeavouring to excite prejudices 
against us by observing that Jiie thought we wete 
bad men, and came there, most probably, for the 
purpose of killing them. In oider to remove such 
suspicions, we made a speech, in which, by noeans 
of the same Indian, we informed them ef our conn- 
try, and of the purposes of our visit While we 
were thus engaged, we were joined by Weahkoo- 
nut, who assisted us in effacing all unfavourable in- 
iMressions from the minds of the Indians. The ki* 
lowing morning, 
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** M^ 6, our practice became more lucratiTe. The 
woman declared that she had slept better than she 
had before ^ince her illness. She was therefore 
dressed a second time, and her husband, according 
to promise^ brought us a horse, which we immedi* 
ately killed. Besides this woman, we had crowds 
of apfdicants, chielly afflicted with sore eyes ; and, 
alter administering to them for several hours, found 
Ourselves once more in possession of a plentiful 
meal; for the inhabitants became more and more 
friendly, and one of tliem even gave us a horse for 
our prescriptions for his daughter, a: little giii who 
was afflicted with the rheumatism. We moreover 
exchanged one of our horses with Weahkoonut by 
adding a small flag, obtaining an excellent sorrel 
Jiorse. 

"We found here three men of a nation called 
Skeetsomlsh, who reside at the falls of a large river 
emptying itself into the north side of the Columbia, 
and which takes its rise from a spacious lake in the 
mountains, at no great distance from these falls. 
We now designated this river by the name of 
Clarke's River, as we did not know its Indian name, 
and we were the first whites who had ever visited 
its principal branches; for the Great Lake River, 
mentioned by Mr. Fidler, if at all connected with 
Clarke's River, must be a very inconsiderable branch. 
To the river, moreover, which we had before called 
Clarke's River, rising in the southwest mountains, 
we restored the name of To^ahnahiooks, the appel- 
lation by which it is kuown to the Eneeshurs. In 
dress and appearance these Skeetsomish were not 
to be distinguished from the Chopunnish ; but their 
language was entirely different,'a circumstance which 
we did not learn till their departure* when it was too 
late to obtain from them a vocabulary of it." • • * 

They set out about two o^clock, accompanied by 
We^koonut, with ten or twelve men, and an Indian 
who called himself the brother of Twisted Hairj 
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aad after proceeding nine miles they halted, bayfi^ 
lost the horse they had ihtended to kill, and, conse- 
quently, being obliged to' lie down supperless for the 
night. 

They started the next morning with the brother 
of Twisted Hair for their guide ; and after proceed- 
ing four miles, to a house containing six families, by 
his advice they crossed to th0 other side of the riir- 
er, expecting to find game more pti^ntiful near the 
mouth of the Chopunnish. " An Indian,^" says the 
narrative, /^ now brought two canisters oC powder, 
which his dog,'' he stated, *'had discovered onder 
ground,in a bottom some miles above. We imme- 
diately knew them to be the same we had buried 
last autumn, and as he had kept thfem safely, and 
was honest enough to return them, we rewarded 
kim-HinadequateJy, to be sure, but as well as we 
could — with a steel for striking fire. We set out at 
three o'clock, and pursufed a diflScult and stony road 
for two miles, when we lefb the river, and asceiided 
the hills on the right, which began to resemble 
mountains. But when we reached the heights we 
saw' before us a beautifiil level country, paitialhr 
covered with the long-leafed pine, and supplied wiA 
an excellent herbage, the abundant prodoefions of 
a dark, rich soil. In many parts of the plain the 
earth was thrown up into little mounds by some 
animal whose habits most resemble those of tlie 
salamander ; but, although these mounds were scat- 
tered all over the plains from the Mississippi te the 
Pacific, we had never been able to obtain a sight of 
the animal to which they owe their origin.^ 

Coming to a deserted Indian settlement, on a 
small creek emptying into the Kooskooskee,. they 
endamped there for the night. The spurs of ttie 
Rocky Mountains were covered with show, whidl 
the Indians said was still deep, and that they would 
not be able to cross them before the 1st ot June. 
*rhey had seen some deer in the coarse of the day« 
and the tracks of many others. 
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"May 8. Most of the hunters set out at daylight. 
By eleven o'clock they all returned, with four deer, 
and a duck of an uncommon kind, which, with the 
remains of our horse, formed a stock of provisions 
such as we had not lately possessed. Not having 
our facilities of procuring subsistence with guns, 
the natives of this country must Often suffer very 
severely. During the last winter they had been so 
much distressed for, food, that they were obliged to 
boil and eat the moss |fro wing on thp pine-trees. At 
the same time they cut down nearly all the long- 
leafed pineis (which we observed lying on the 
ground)^ for the purpose of collectinfi; its seed, Which 
resembles in size and sl^ape that of the large sun- 
flower, and, when roasted or boiled, is nutritious, and 
not disagreeable to the taste. In the spring they 
peel this pine, and eat the inner bark ; and in the 
creek near us they take some trout by means of a 
falling trap, similar to those common m the United 
States. We ^ave Neeshnepahkeeook ^d his peo- 
ple some of our game and horseflesh, besides the 
entrails of the deer. They did not eat any of it 
perfectly raw, but the entrails had very little cook- 
ing- The Sho^honee was offended at not receiving 
^ much venison as he wished, and refused to inter- 
pret; but, as we took np notice of him,, he became 
very officious in the coursie of a few hours, and made' 
jnany advances to reinstate himself in our favour. 
The mother of Twisted Hair and Neeshnepahkeeook 
now drew a sketch, which we preserved, of all the 
waters west of the Rocky Mountains. They made 
^he main southern branch of Lewis's River much 
^nore exiensive than the other, and placed a great 
number of Shoshonee villages on its western side. 

** Between three and four o'clock in the afternoon 
we set out, in company with Neeshnepahkeeook a*d' 
other Indians, the brother of Twisted Hair having left 
^•. Ojar route was up a high steep hill to a level 
plain, with little wood, over which we passi^d in % 
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direction parallel to the river for four nutes, when 
"we met Twisted Hair and six of his people. To this 
chief we had confided our horses and part of our 
saddles the preceding autumn, and we therefore 
formed very unfavourable surmises on finding that 
he received us ^ith much coldness. He soon began 
to speak to Neeshnepahkeeook in a very loud, angry 
tone, and was answered by him. We now discov- 
ered that there was a violeht quarrel between these 
cfhiefs, on the subject, as we afterward understood^ 
of our horses. But, as we (H>uld pot learn the cause> 
and were desirous of terminating the dispute, we 
interposed, and told them that we should go on to 
the first water and halt. We therefore set out, fol- 
lowed by all the Indians, and, having reached, at 
two miles' distance, a small stream running to the 
right, we encamped, the two chiefs and tbeir Uttle 
Ixuids forming separate camps at a distance from 
each other. They all appeared to be in very ill hu- 
inour ; and as we had already heard a report that the 
Indians had discovered and carhed off our saddles, 
and that the'herses were much scattered, we began 
to be uneasy lest there should be too much founda- 
tion for the rumour^ We were therefore anxious to 
reconcile the two chiefs as sooii as possible, and de- 
sired the Shoshonee to interpret for us while we at- 
tempted to mediate between them : but he peremp- 
torily refused to speak a word, tie observed that 
it was a quarrel between the two chiefs, and he bad 
therefore no right to interfere; nor could aH our 
representations, that, in merely repeating what we 
said, he could not possibly be considered as meddling 
between them, induce him to take any part in it. 

" Soon afterward Drewyer returned from hunting, 
and was sent to invite Twisted Hair to smoke with 
BS. He accepted the invitation, and, as we were 
smoking over our fire, he informed us that, accord* 
ing to his promise on leaving us at the Falls of the 
Columbia, he collected our horses and took charge 
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of them as soon as he reached home. But about 
this time Neeshnepahkeeook andTunuachemootoolt, 
oV Broken Ann, who, as we passed, had been on a 
war party against the Shoshonees on the south 
branch of Lewises River, returned, and becoming 
jealous of him because the horses had been confided 
to his care, constantly sought to quarrel with him. 
At ieogth^ being an okl man> and unwiUing to live in 
a perpetual broil with these chiefs, he |[ave up the 
care of the horses to them, in consequence of which 
the animals had become very niuch scattered. The 
greater part of them were, however, still in the 
neighbourhood; some in the forks between the 
Chopunnish and Kooskooskee, and three or four 
at the village of Broken Arm, about 'half a day's 
march higher up the river* He added, that on the 
rise of the river in the spring, the earth had fallen 
from the door of the cache^ and exposed the saddles, 
some of which had probably been lost; but that, as 
soon as he was acquainted with the situation of them, 
he bad them buried in another deposite, where they 
now were. H« promised that, if we would stay the 
next day at Ms house, a few miles distant, he would 
collect such of the horses as were in the neighbour- 
hood, and send his young men for those in th^ forks, 
over the Kooskooskee. He moreover advised us to 
Visit Broken Arm, who was a chief of great eminence, 
and he would himself guide us to his dwelling. 

« We told him that we would follow his advice in 
every respect ; that we had confided our horses to 
his care, and expected he would deliver them to us, 
on which, we should cheerfully give him the two euns 
and the ammunition we had promised him. With 
this he seemed very much pleased, ai)d declared he 
would use every exertion to i^tore the horses. We 
now sent for Neeshnepahkeeook, or Cut Nose, and, 
after smoking for some time, began by expressing 
to the two chiefs our regret at seeing a misunder- 
standing between them. Neeshnepahkeeook replied 
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that Twisted Hair was a bad old man, and wore two 
faces ; for, instead of taking care of our horses, he 
had suffered his young men to hunt with them, so 
that they had been very much injured, and it was 
for this reason that Broken Arm and himself had for- 
bidden him to use them. Twisted Hair made no re- 
ply to this speech, and we then told N«eshnepah- 
keeook of our arrangement for the - next day. He 
appeared to be very well satisfied, and said he would 
himself go with us to Broken Arm, who expected to 
see us, and had two had horses for us ; by which ex- 
pression it was meant that he intended making as a 
present of two valuable horses. That chief, he also 
informed us, had been apprized of our want of pro- 
visions, and had sent four young men with a supply 
for us ; but that, having taken a different road, they 
had missed us. After this interview we retired to 
rest at a late hour, and in the morning, 

" May 9, after ending out several hunters, we 
proceeded through a rich, level country, similar to 
that of the previous day, for six miles, when wc 
reached the house of Twisted Hair, situated near 
some larch- trees and a few bushes of Uie balsam- 
gj. » * • • «Late in the afternoon Twisted Hair re- 
turned with about half the saddles we had left in the 
autumn, and some powder and lead that had been 
buried at the same place. Soon after the Iiu^ans 
brought us twenty- one of our horses, the greater 
part o( which were in excellent order, though some 
of them had not yet recovered from hard usage, and 
three had sore backs. We were, however, very 
glad to recover them in any condition. SeveraMa- 
dians came down from the village of Tunnachemoo- 
toolt, and passed the night with us. Cut Nose amd 
Twisted Hair seemecKnow^ to be perfectly reconciled, 
for they both slept in the house of the latter, no 
man who had imposed himself upon us as a Inodrar 
of Twisted Hair also came and renewed his advances: 
but we found that he was an impertinent, proud 
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fellow, of DO respectability in the nation, and we 
therefore felt no inclination to cultivate any intima- 
cy with him. Our (»mp was in an open plain, and 
soon became very uncomfortable ; for the wind was 
high and cold, and the rain and hail, which began 
about seven o'clock, changed in about two hours to 
a heavy fall of snow, which continued till after six 
o'clock the next morning, 

"May 10, when it ceased, after covering the 
ground eight inches deep, and leaving the air keen 
and frosty. We soon collected our horses, and, after 
a scanty breakfast of roots, set out on a course south 
35° east. The road was very slippery, and the snow 
stuck to the horses' feet, and made them stumble 
very frequently. After going about sixteen miles 
we came to the hills on Commearp Creek, which 
were six hundred feet high, aift their tops covered 
with snow, though in the lower parts, as well as 
{long the bpttom of the creek, there had been only 
rain, while it was snowing on the elevated plains. 
Descending these hills to the creek, at about four 
o'clock we reached the house of Tunnachemootoolt, 
where the flag which we had given him was dis- 
played on a staff, and beneath which we were re- 
ceived with due form, and then conducted a short 
distance to a good spot for an encampment, on Com- 
mearp Creek. We next collected the men of con- 
sideration in the tribe, and, after smoking with them, 
explained how destitute we were of provisions. 
The chief then spoke to the people, and they imme- 
diately brought about two bushels of dried miamash 
roots, some cakes of the roots of cow- weed, and a 
dried salmon-trout. We thanked them for this sup- 
ply, but observed at the same time that, not being 
accustomed to live on roots only, we feared that such 
diet might make our men sick, and proposed to ex- 
change one of our good horses which was rather 
poor, for one that was fatter that we might kill 
The hospitable feelings of the chief were shocked at 
Vol. IL— T 
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the idea of an exchange ; and he at once replied 
that his people had an abundance of young horses* 
and that, if we were disposed to eat such food, we 
might have as many as we wanted. Accordingly, 
they soon brought us two fat young horses, asking 
for nothing in return: an act of liberal kindness 
much greater than any we had witnessed since 
crossing the Rocky Mountains, if it may not, indeed, 
be considered the only really hospitable treatment 
we had received in this part of the world. We kill* 
ed one of the horses^ and then telling the natives 
that we were fatigued and hungry, and that, as soon 
as we were refreshed, we would communicate freely 
with them, began to prepare our repast* 

*' During ^his time a principal chief, called Hohas- 
tillpilp, came from his village, about six miles dis* 
tant, with a party df fifty men, for the purpose of 
▼isiting us. We invited him into our circle, and he 
alighted and smoked with us, while his retinue, vri^ 
five elegant horses, continued mounted at a sUoit 
distance. While this was going on, the chief had a 
large leathern tent spread for us, and desired that 
we would make it our home so long as we remained 
at his village. We removed there, and having made 
a fire, and coeked our supper of horseflesh and 
roots, collected aU the distinguished men present, 
and spent the evening in making known who we 
were, what were the objects of our journey, and in 
answering their inquiries. To each of the chiefii 
Tunnachemootoolt and Hohastillfulp we gave a 
small medal, explaining their use and importance as 
honorary distinctions both among the whites and the 
red men. Our men were well pleased at once more 
having made a hearty meal. They had generally 
heen in the habit of crowding into the houses of tiie 
Indians, to purchase provisions on the best terns 
they could ; for the inhospitality of the country was 
such, that often, in the extreme of hunger, they were 
obliged to treat the natives with but litde cerie'moayi 
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but this Twi«ted Hair had told us was very disagree* 
able. Finding that these people are so kind and 
liberal, we ordered our men to treat them With the 
greatest respect, and not to throng round their fires, 
so that they now agree perfectly well together. Af* 
ter the council the Indians felt no disposition to re«- 
tire, and our tent was filled with them all night. 
The next morning, 

" May 11, we arose early, and breakfasted again 
on horseflesh. This vil^ge of Tunnachen^ootoolt 
wa^, m fact, only a single house, one hundred and 
fifty feet long, built after the Chopunnish fashion, 
with sticks, straw, and dried grass. It contained 
twenty-four fires, about double that number of fami- 
lies, and might, muster, perhaps, one hundred fight- 
ing men. Their chief subsistence was roots ; and 
the noise made by the women in pounding then 
gave one the idea of a nail-factory. Yet, notwith- 
standing so many families were crowded together, 
we found the Chopunnish much more cleanly in 
their persons and habitations than any people we 
had met since leaving the Ottoes on the River Platte. 
In the course of the morning, a chief named Yoom- 
pahkatim, a stout, good-looking man of about forty 
years of age, who had lost his left eye, arrived from 
his village on the south side of Lewis's River. We 
^ave him a small medal, and, fiitf ing that there were 
BOW present the principal chiefs of the Chopunnish 
nation, viz., Tunnachemootoolt, Broken Arm, Neesh^ 
Bepahkeeookj Yoompahkatim, and Hohastillpilp, 
whose rank was in the order they are mentioned, 
we thought this a favourable moment to explain to 
them the intentions of our government. We there- 
fore collected the chiefs and warriors, and having 
drawn* mapTof the relative situation of our coun- 
try on a mat with a piece of coal, detailed the na- 
ture and power of the American nation, its desire to 
preserve harmony between all its red brethren, and 
itM intention of establishing trading-houses for th^ 
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relief and support. It was not without difficulty, 
nor till nearly half the day had been spent, that we 
were able to convey all this information to the 
Chopunnish, much of which might hkve been lost or 
misapprehended in its translation into so many dif- 
ferent languages; for, in the first fdace, we spoke in 
English to one of our men, who translated it into 
French to Chaboneau, who interpreted it to bis wife 
in the Minnetaree tongue, while she then put it into 
Shoshonee, and the young Shoshonee prisoner ex- 
plained it to the Chopunnish ill their own dialect. 
At last, however, we succeeded in communicating 
the impression we wished, and then adjourned the 
council ; after which we amused our hosts by show- 
ing them the wonders of the compass, the spyglass, 
the magnet, the watch, and the air-gun, each of 
which attracted its share of admiration. They said 
that after we left the Minnetarees last autumn, three 
young Chopunnish had gone over to that nation, the 
people of which had mentioned to them our visit, 
and the extraordinary articles we had with ns, but 
that they had placed no confidence in it until now. 
Among Other persons present was a youth, son of a 
Chopunnish chief of much consideration, killed not 
long since by the Minnetarees of Fort de Prairie. 
As soon as the council was over, he brought a very 
fine mare, with he# colt, and begged us to acce]^ 
them, as a proof that he intended to follow our ad- 
vice, for he had opened his ears to it, and it had made 
his heart glad. We now resumed our medical la- 
bours, and had a number of patients afflicted with 
scrofula, rheumatism, and sore eyes, to all whom 
we administered very cheerfully as far as our slull 
and supplies of medicine wOuld permit. We also 
visited a chief who had for three years past so coift> 
pletely lost the use of his limbs, that he lay like a 
corpse in whatever position he was placed ; yet he 
ate -heartily, digested his food well, had a regular 
pulse, and retained his flesh; in short,. but that ha^ 
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Was somewfadt pale with lying so long out of the 
sun, he might have been mistaken for a man in per- 
fect health. This disease did n6t seem to be com- 
mon ; indeed, we saw Only three cases of it among 
the Chopunnish, who alone are afflict^ with it. 
The scrofulous disorders we may readRy conjecture 
to originate in the long confinement to vegetable 
diet, which may also, perhaps^ increase the soreness 
of the eyes ; but this strange disorder baffled at once 
our curiosity and our skill. Our assistance was 
again demanded early the next morning, 

*' May 12, by a crowd of Indians, to whom we 
gave eye-water. Shortly after, the chiefs and war- 
riors held a council among themselves, to decide on 
an answer to our speech, and the result was, as we 
were informed, that they had full coiifidence in what 
We had told them, and were resolv^ to follow our 
advice. This determination having been made, the . 
principal chief, Tunnachemootoolt, took a quantity 
Of fiour of the roots of cow-weed, and going round 
to aU the kettles and baskets in which his people 
were cooking, thickened (he soup into a kind of 
mush. He then began an harangue, setting fbrth 
the result of the deliberations among the chip's, and 
after exhorting them to unanimity, concluded with 
in invitation to all who acquiesced in the proc^eed- 
ings of the council to come and eat ; while those 
Who were of a diflbrent mind were requested to 
show 4heir dissent by not partaking of the feast. 
During this animated harangue, the women, who 
^ere prpbably uneasy at the prospect of forming 
fliis proposed new connexiort with strangers, tore 
their hair^ and wrung their hailds with the greatest 
appearance of distress. But the coiicluding appeal 
of the orator effectually slopped the mouths of every 
ttialecontent, and the proceedings Were ratified, amd 
the mush devoured with the most tealou* unanimity. 
' t'he chiefs and warriors then came in a bbdy to visH 
lis as VFe were seated near Our tent ; and at their 
T8 
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instance, two young men, one of whom was a sda 
of TunnaehemootooU, and the other the youth whose 
father had been killed by the Pahkees, presented to 
us each a fine horse. We invited the chiefs to be 
seated, and gave every one of them a flag, a pound 
of powder, and fifty balls, and a present of the same 
kind to the young men from whom we' had received 
the horses. They then invited us into the tent, and 
said that they now wished to answer what we had 
told them yesterday, but that many of their people 
-were at that moment waiting in great pain for our 
medical assistance. It was therefore agreed that 
Captain Clarke, who was the favourite physician, 
should visit the sick, while Captain Lewis held the 
council ; which was opened by an old man, the fa- 
ther of Hohastillpilp. He began by declaring that 
^he nation had Ustened with attention to our advice, 
and had only one ^eart and one tongue in declaring 
their determination to follow it. They knew weu 
the advantages of peace, for they valued the lives of 
tlieir young men too much to expose them to the 
dangers of war ; and their desire to live quietly with 
their neighbours had induced them last summer to 
send three warriors with a pipe to the Shoshonees» 
in the plains of the Columbia south of Lewis's Riv> 
er. These ministers of peace had been killed by the 
Shoshonees, against whom the nation, immediately 
took up arms. They had met them last winter ajnd 
killed forty-two men, with the loss of only three of 
iheir own party ; so that, having revenged their de- 
ceased brethren, they would no longer make war oq 
tiie Shoshonees, but receive them as friends. As to 
going with us to the plains of the Missouri, thej 
would be very willing to do so ; for, though the Black- 
fbot Indians and the Pahkees had shed much of their 
blood, they still wished to live Ia peace with them. 
But we had not yet seen either of these i;iations, and 
it would therefore be unsafe for them to venture 
till they w^re assured of not being attacked by them. 
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Stin, however, some of their young men should ac- 
company us across the mountains, and if they could 
effect a peace with their enemies, the whole nation 
would go over to the Missouri in the course of the 
next summer. On our proposal that one of their 
chiefs should go with us to the country of the whites, 
they had not yet decided, but would let us know be- 
fore we left ; but that, at all events, the whites might 
calculate on their attachment and their best services^ 
for, though poor, their hearts were good. The snow 
was, however, still so de^p on the biountains, that 
we should perish in attempting the passage, but if 
we waited till after the next full moon, the snows 
would have melted sufficiently to enable our horses 
to subsist on the grass. 

** As soon as this speech was concluded, Captain 
licwis rephed at some length : they appeared to be 
highly gratified with what he said, and after smoking 
the pipe, made us a present of another fat horse. 
In turn, we gave Broken Arm a vial of eye- water, 
with directions how to wash the eyes of those who 
should apply for it ; and as we promised to fill it again 
when it was exhausted, he seemed very much pleas- 
ed with our liberality. To Twisted Hair, who had 
last night collected six more horses, we gave a 
gun, a hundred balls, and two pounds of powder, 
and told him he should have the same quantity when 
•we reeeived the remainder of our horses. In the 
course of the day three more of them were brought 
in, and a fresh exchange of small presents put the 
Indians in excellent humour. On our expressing a 
wish to cross the river, and form a camp in order to 
hunt and fish till the snows had melted, they recom- 
mended a position a few miles distant, and promised 
to furnish us the next day with a canoe to pass over. 
We invited Twisted Hair to establish himself near our 
eamp, for he had several young sons, one of whom 
we hoped to engage as a guide, and he promised to 
do so. Having now settled all their affairs, the In« 
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dians divided themselves into two parties, and began 
to play the game of hiding a bone, already described 
as common to ail the natives of this coo&try." 



CHAPTER XII. 

The Party encMUp among the Chopannish, and receive £irtlMr 
Evidence of their Hospttahty.— Indian node of boiling Bear^i 
Fle8h.--0f decoying the Deer within Reach of their Arrows. 

. —Character of the Soil and Climate among the Rocky Moub(> 
ains.— Varieties of Clinmie.— Character of the Natives.-* 
Their Dress and Ornaments.— -Mode of bnrying the Deal— 
The Party administer medical Relief to the Nativea.~-Ooe 
of the Natives restored td the Use of his Limbs by Sweat* 
ing, and the curious Process by which Perspiration was exci- 
ted.— Another Proof of Chopunnish Hospitality.— Succssi 
of their sweating Prescription on an Indian Chieif. — Descrip^ 
tion of the Horned Lizaitl and a Variety of insect^. — Attadh 
ment of the Friends of a dying Indian to a Tomahawk which ks 
had stolen from the Party, and which they desired to bury with 
the Body.— Description of the River Tommanamah. — The In- 

/ dians return an Answer to a Proposition made by the Party. 

Thkt were disappointed in being furnished with a 
canoe in season to cross the river the next day, but 
passed, over on the 14th, and formed their camp 
where the Indians had recommended. '* As soon u 
we had encamped/' says the Journal, '^ Tuanache- 
mootoott and Hohastillpilp, with about twelve of their 
nation, came to the opposite side and began to sing, 
this being the usual token of friendship on such oo 
casions. We sent the canoe for them, and the .two 
chiefs came over with several of the party, among 
whom were the two young men ifdio had given at 
the two horses in behalf of the nation* After soiO' 
king for some time, Hohastillpilp presented to Cap» 
tain Lewis an elegant gray gelding which he had 
brought for the purpose, and was perfectly satisfied at 
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receiving in return a handkerchief, two hundred 
balls, and four pounds of powder. 

'' Tbe hunters killed some pheasants, two sqair- 
rel9, and a male and a female bear, the first of which 
was large and fat, and of a bay colour; the second, 
meager, grizzly, and of a smaller size. They were of 
the species common to the upper part of the Mis- 
souri, and might well be termed the variegated bear, 
for they are found occasionally of a black grizzly 
brown or red colour. There is every reason to be- 
have that they are of precisely tjie same species. 
Those of different colours are sometimes kiUed to- 
ffether, as in the case of these two, and as we had 
found the white and bay associated together on the 
Missouri : some nearly white were seen in this 
neighbourhood by the hunters. Indeed, it is not 
common to find any two bears ef the same colour ; 
and if difference of colour were allowed to constitute 
a distinct species, the number would Im increased to 
almost twenty. Soon after they killed a female bear 
with two cubs. The mother was black, with a con- 
siderable intermixture of white hairs, and a white 
s]k>t on her breast. One of the cubs was jet black, 
and the other of a light reddish brown or bay colour. 
The fur of these variegated bears is much finer, lon- 
ger, and more abundant than that of the common 
black bear ; but the most striking difference between 
them is, that the former are larger, havb longer tusks, 
and longer as well as blunter claws ; that they prey 
more on other animals ; and that they lie neither so 
long nor so closely in winter-querters, and never 
climb a tree, however closely presded by the hunters. 
The variegated bear here, though specifically the same 
with those we met on the Missouri, are by no means 
so ferocious, probably because the scarcity of game 
and the habit of living on roots may have weaned 
them from attacking and devouring animals. Still, 
howe)^er, they are not so passive as the common 
black bear, which are also found here ; for they \^wi 
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fought with our hnnters, though with less ftiiy than 
those on the other side of the mountains. 

" A large part of the meat we gave to the Indian^ 
to whom it was a great luxury, as they scarcely taste 
flesh once in a month. . They immediately prepared 
a large fire of dried wood,' on which were thrown a 
number of smooth stones from the river* As soon as 
the fire went down and the stones were heated, they 
were laid close to each other in a level position, 
and covered with a quantity of pine branches, on 
which were placed flitches of the meat, and then 
boughs and flesh alternately for several coorses, 
leaving a thick layer of pine on the top. On this 
heap they then poured a small quantity of water, and 
covered the whole with earth to the depth of foiff 
inches. After remaining in this state for about three 
Jlours, the meat was taken off, and was really more 
tender than that which we had boiled or roasted, 
though the strong flavour of the pine rendered it dis- 
agreeable to our palates. This repast gave them 
much satisfaction; for, though they sometimes kifl 
the black bear, they attack very reluctantly the fierce 
variegated bear ; and never except when they can 

Eursue him on horseback over the plains, and shoot 
im with arrows.*' • * • 

" May 15. As we were compelled to pass some 
time in this neighbourhood, a number of hunters 
were sent in different directions, and the rest were 
employe^ in completing the^amp. We secured the 
baggage with a shelter of grass,^and made a kind of 
bower of the under part of an old sail, the leathern 
tent being too rotten for use, while the men f6rmed 
very comfortable huts in the shape of the awning of 
a wagon, by means of willow poles and grass. 
Tunnachemootoolt and his young men left us in the 
morning to go home, and soon after we were visit- 
ed by a party of fourteen Indians on horsdi>ack, pro- 
ceeding on a hunting excursion, armed with bows and 
arrows. The chief game is the deer, and, whenevef 
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the ground will permit, they prefer bunting on horse- 
back ; but in the woodlands, where this is impracti^ 
cable, they make use of a decoy. This consists of 
the skin of the head and upper part of the neck of a 
deer, kept in its natural shape by a frame of small 
sticks in the insidCi As soon as the hunter perceives 
a deer, he conceals himself, and with his hand moves 
the decoy so as to represent a real deer in the act of 
feeding) which is done so naturally that the game is 
enticed within reach of their arrows." * • • 

The next day ahorse which had strayed was 
brought back by one of the Indians, thus affording 
another instance of the honesty of these people* 
Their native guests all left them in the course of 
the day. 

" May 17* It rained,'* continues the narrativej 
" during the greater part of the nfght, and our flimsy 
covering being insufficient for our protection, we 
lay in water the most of the time ; and, what was 
more unliH^ky, our chronometer got wet. The rain 
continued with us nearly the whole day« while on 
the high plains the snow was faUing, and lay two or 
three inches in depth. This weather confined us to 
our campr and kept the Indians from us ; so that for 
the first time since we had left the Narrows of the 
Columbia, a day was passed without being visited 
by them. 

" The country along the Rocky Mountains, for sev- 
eral hundred miles in length and about fifty in width, 
is a high. level plain; in all its parts extremely fer- 
tile, and in many places covered with a growth of 
tall long-leafed pine. This plain is chiefly inter- 
rupted near the streams of water, where the hills are 
steep and lofty ; but the soil on them is good, being 
unencumbered by much stone, and possessing more 
timber than the level country. Under shelter of 
^ese hills, the bottom lands skirt the margins of the 
rivers, and though narrow and confined, are fertile 
and rarely inundated. Nearly the whole of this^ 

A 
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widespread tract is covered with a profusion of 
grass and plants, which were at this time as high as 
the knee. Among these are a variety of esculent 
plants and roots, gathered without much difSculty, 
and yielding noj only a nutritious, but a very agree- 
able food. The air is pure and dry, the climate quite 
as mild, if not milder, than in the same parallels of 
latitude in the Atlantic States, and must be equally 
healthy; for all the disorders which we had wit- 
nessed might fairly be imputed more to Jthe nature 
of the diet of the inhabitants than to any peculiarity 
of climate. This general observation is of course 
to be qualified, since in the sUme tract of countiy 
the degrees of the variation of heat and cold depend 
much upon the influence^ of situation. Thus the 
rains of the low grounds near our camp were snows 
in the high plains ; and while the sun shone with io^ 
tense heat in the confined bottoms, the plains had 
a much colder air, and the vegetation was retarded 
there at least fifteen days, while at the foot of the 
mountains the snows were stili many feet in depth; 
so that within twenty miles of our camp we ob^serr- 
ed the rigours of winter cold, the cool air of spring, 
and the oppressive heat of midsummer. On the 
plains, however, where the snow had fallen, it seem- 
ed to do but little injury to the grass and other plants, 
which, though apparently tender and susceptible, 
were still blooming at the height of nearly eighteen 
inches through their winti*y mantle. In short, this 
district affords many advantages to settlers; and, if 
properly cultivated, would yield every object ne- 
cessary for the subsistence and comfort of civilized 
man. 

" The Chopunnish are in general stout, well form- 
ed, and active : they have high, and many of them 
aquiline noses, and the general appearance of the 
face is cheerful and agreeable, though without any 
indication of gayety and mirth. Like most of the 
Indians, they extract their beards : there does not 
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appear to be any natural deficiencj in this respect, for 
we observed several men, who, if they had adopted 
the practice of shaving, would have been as well sup- 
plied with beards as ourselves. The dress of both 
Sexes resembles that of the Shoshonees, and con- 
sists of a long shirt reaching to the thigh, leggins as 
high as the waist, and moccasins and robes, all of 
which are formed of skins. 

" Their ornaments are beads, shells, and pieces of , 
brass attached to different parts of the dress, tied 
round the arms, neck, and wrists, or thrown over 
the shoulders ; and to these are added pearls and 
beads suspended from the ears, and a single shell of 
wampum through the nose. The headdress of the 
men is a bandeau of fox or otter skin, either with or 
without the fur, and sometimes an ornament is tied 
to a plait of hair falling from the crown of the head : 
that of the women is a cap without rim, formed of 
bear-grass and cedar bark ; while the hjiir itself of 
both sexes falls in two rows down the front of the 
body. Collars of bears' claws are also common. 
But th6 person?il ornament most esteemed is a sort 
Of breastplate, formed of a strip of otter-skin six 
inches wide, cut out of the whole length of the back 
of the animal, including the head : this being dressed 
with the hair on, a hole is made in the upper end, for 
the head of the wearer to pass through, and the skin 
hangs down in front, with the tail reaching below 
the knee, and ornamented with pieces of pearl, red 
cloth, wampum, or, in short, any other fanciful dec- 
oration. Tippets, ?ilso, are occasionally worn. That 
of Hohastillpilp was formed of human scalps, and 
adorned with the thumbs and fingers of the enemief 
he had slain in battle.* 

* And yet this chief belonged to a nation immediatelr after- 
ward praised for their amiability. Such are the contradictiont 
in the chai^cter of the wild, uncultivated, and ungovemed sav- 
age. This chief shovred unbounded liberality, and the most 
hospitable attentions to the party. 

Vol. IL— U 
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" The Chopuniiish are among the most amiabid 
Indians we had seeni Their character is placid and 
gentle, rarely moved into passion^ and not often en* 
livened by gayety. Their amusements cc^sist in 
running races, and in shooting with arrows at a tar^ 
get, and they are addicted to the all-prevailing vice 
of gambling. They are much less taken with baw 
bles than the generality of Indians, and are chiefly 
mixious to obtain articles of utilitv, such as knives, 
tomahawks, kettles, blankets, and awls for making 
moccasins* They have tdso suffered so much from 
the soperior equipment of their enemies, that they 
are very desirous of procuring arms and ammuni<* 
tion, which they are gradually fu^quiring ; for the 
band of Tunnachemootoolt have already six gunst 
which they obtained from the Minnetarees. 
. '• The Chopunnish bury their dead in sepulchres 
formed of boards^ and in shape like the roof of a 
house. The bodies are rolled in skins, and laid one 
above another, separated only by a board. W« 
have sometimes seen their dead deposited in wood* 
en boxes, after beinj; rolled in skins in the same 
manner. They sacrifice to the deceased their hor* 
ses, canoes, and every other species of property, and 
numerous bones of horses may be seen lying roond 
their sepulchres." • • • 

" Among the reptiles common in this country is m 
species ollizard, which we called the horned lizard, 
about the size^ and much resembling in figure the 
ordinary black lizard. Its belly is, however, broad> 
er, its tail shorter, and its action much slower than 
that of the common lizard. It crawls like the toad, 
and is of a brown colour variegated with yellowish 
brown spots : it is covered with minute shells, in^ 
terspersed with little homy projections like prickles, 
on the upper part of the body. The belly and throat 
resemblethat of the frog, and are of a hght yellow^ 
ish brown. The edges of the belly are regularty 
studded with these homy projections, which give to 
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them a serrated appearance : the eye is small and 
of a dar]c colour. Above and behind the eyes are 
several boay projections, which, being armed at the 
extremities with a firm black substance, looking like 
horns sprouting from the head, induced us to call it 
the horned lizard. These animals are found in great 
abundance in the sandy parts of the plains, and af- 
ter a shower of rain are seen baskine in the sun, 
but for the greater part of the time they are con- 
cealed in holes. They are also seen in great num-* 
bers on the banks of the Missouri, and in the plains 
through which we passed above the-WolIawollahs." 

* • • *' Most of the insects of the United Slates 
are common here, though ^here is neither the hor- 
net, the wasp, nor the yellow-jacket, but an insect 
resembling the. last of these, though much larger.. 
They are very numerous, particularly in the Rocky 
Mountains and on the waters of the Columbia : the 
body and abdomen are yellow, with transverse cir- 
cles of black, the head black,, and the wings, which 
are. four in number, are of a dark brown colour; 
their nests are built in the ground, and resemble 
that of the hornet, with an outer covering to the 
oomb. These insects are very fierce, and sting se- 
verely, so that we found them exceedingly trouble- 
some in frightening our horses as we passed the 
mountains. The silkworm is also found here, as 
^ell as the humble-bee, though the honey-bee is not." 

From the 18th to the 23d nothing of special inter- 
est occurred. For several days they had almost 
e.onstant rains, and the hunters had very little suc- 
<>e8s in killing game, so that they were very scan- 
tiily supplied with food. The salmon, however, were 
i^on expected, as they had received accounts of 
their having made their appearance in Lewis's River. 

"May 24. This proved the warmest day," says 
the Journal, " since our arrival. Besides adminis- 
tering medical relief to the Indians, we were now 
QbUged to devote much of our time to the care of 
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our own invalids. The child of Sacajawea was very 
unwell ; and with one of the men we had ventured 
an experiment of a very bold character. He had 
been for some time sick, but had now recovered his 
flesh, ate heartily, and digested well, but had so 
great a weakness in the loins that he could not walk, 
nor even sit upright without extreme pain. After 
we had in vain exhausted the resources of our art, 
one of the liunters mentioned that he had known 
persons in a similar situation restored by violent 
swentSj and ;it the request of the patient we permit* 
led the rernt^dy to be applied. For this purpose, a 
hole about four feet deep and three in diameter was 
dug in the earth, and heated well by a large fire in 
the bottom of it. The fire was then taken out, 
and an arch formed over the hole by means of wil- 
low poles, and covered with several blankets, so as 
to form a perfect awning. The patient, being strip- 
ped naked, was seated under this on a bench, with 
a piece of board for his feet, while with a jug of wa- 
ter he sprinkled the bottom and sides of the hole, so 
as to keep up as hot a steam as he could bear. Af- 
ter remaining twenty minutes in this situation he 
was taken out, immediately plunged twice into cold 
water, and then brought back to the hole, where he 
was again subjected to the vapour bath. During all 
this time he drank copiously a strong infusion of 
horsemint, which was used as a substitute for the 
seneca root, which our informant said he had seen 
employed on these occasions, but of which there 
was none in this country. At the end of three quar- 
ters of an hour he was again withdraw]! from the 
hole, carefully wrapped up, and suffered to cool 
gradually. The morning after this operation was 
performed he walked about, and was nearly free 
from pain. 

" About eleven o'clock a canoe arriyed v«;ith three 
Indians, one of whom was the poor creature who 
had lost the use of his limbs, and for whose recov- 
ery the natives seemed very anxious, as he was a 
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chief of considera(ble rai^ among them* His situa- 
UoQ, however, was beyond the reach of our skill. 
He complained of no pain in: any particular limb, and 
we therefore thought his disorder could not be 
rheumatic ; and liis Umbs would have been more 
attenuated if hie disease had been a paralytic aSfec- 
tion." ♦ ♦ • 

The two followuig days the hunters failed alto- 
gether in obtaining game, but purcha^sed a taw roots, 
which they brought in. The Indiana still reJnained 
at the encampment with their sick clueTT^iseovermg 
the most affectionate anxiejty fur his cure, and con- 
tinually soUciting that something Janher miglu be 
done for him. The snows on the mountains were 
evidently disappearing, and on t]ie SOili they were 
gladdened by the sight of a salmon in the I'ivi^r, 

" May 27. The horse the Indian^ had given us 
some time ago had gone astray, but in our present 
4earth of provisions we searched for him and killed 
bim. Observing that we were in want of food, Uo<» 
bastillpilp told us tliat most of the horses which we 
taw running at large belonged to him or his people, 
and that, whenever we wished for meat, we might 
Xsike one without any restraint We had, indeed, 
QQore than once, occaaion ta admire the generosity 
of this Indian, whose conduct presented a model of 
V^hnt is due to i^trangers in distress. A party waa 
sent to a village that had been discovered \he day 
l^fore, and returned with a large supply of bread 
and roots. Sergeant Ordway and two men were 
also despatched to Lewis's River, about half a day's 
ride to the south, where we expected to obtain salm* 
on, which livere said to he very abundant at that 
place. Three of Qur hunters returned with five 
deer," • • » « The Indians who attended the sick 
chief were so anxious to have the operation of 
sweating peiformed on him under pur inspection, 
that we determined to gratify them by making the 
attempt. The bole was therefore enlsirged^ aad tl^c^ 
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father of the chief, a very good-looking old man, 
went in with him, and held him in a proper position. 
This strong evidence of affection is directly oppo- 
site to the received opinion of the insensibility of 
savages ; nor were we less strack with the kindness 
and attentions shown to the sick man by those who 
were wholly iin related^ to him, and which was the 
more remarkable, as his Ipi^ illness of three years 
might be supposed to have exhausted their sympa- 
thy. W€ could not produce as complete a perspi- 
ration as we d€ sired, and after he was taken out he 
complained of suffering considerable pain, which we 
relieved ^ith a few drops of laudanum, and he then 
rested well. The next morning, 

" May a&, he was able to use his arms, felt better 
than he had done for many months, and sat up du- 
ring the greater part of the day." • * • 

" May 29. The Indian chief was still rapidly re- 
covering, and for the first time during the last twelve 
months had strength enough to wash his face. We 
had intended to repeat the sweating to-day, but as 
the weather was cloudy, with occasional rain, we 
deferr«i it. This operation, though violent, appears 
highly efficacious ; for our own man, on whom the 
experiment was first made, is recovering his strength 
very fast, and the restoration of the chief is won- 
derful. He continued to improve, and on the fol- 
lowing day, 

" May 30, after a very violent sweating, was able 
to move one of his legs and some^ of his toes, the 
fingers and arms being almost entirely restored to 
their former strength." • * • 

" May 31. Two men visited the Indian village, 
where they purchased a dressed bearskin of a uni- 
form pale reddish brown colour, which the Indians 
called yackah, in contradistinction to hohhost, or the 
white bear. This induced us to inquire more par- 
ticularly into their opinions as to the several species 
of bears ; and we produced all the skins of that ani- 
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mal which we had purchased. The natives imme- 
diately classed the white, the deep and the pale griz- 
zly red, the grizzly dark brown, in short, all those 
with the extremities of the hair of a white or frosty 
colour, without regard to the colour of the ground 
of the fur, under the name of hohhosL They as- 
sured us that they were all of the same species 
with the white bear ; that they associated together, 
had longer nails than the others, and never climbed 
trees. On the other hand, the animals with black 
skios, those which were black with a number of en- 
tire white hairs intermixed, or with a white breast, 
the uniform bay, and the brown and light reddish 
brown, they ranged under the class yoi^kah, and said 
they resembled each other in being smaller, in hav- 
ing shorter nails than the white bear, in climbing 
trees, and being so little vicious that they could be 
pursued with safety. This distinction of the In- 
dians seemed to be well founded, and we were in? 
clined to believe, 

" First, that the white or grizzly bear of this neigh- 
bourhood form a distinct species, which, moreover, 
are the same with those of the same colour on the 
ttpper part of the Missouri, where the other species 
is not found, 

*' Second, that the black and reddish brown, &c., 
are a second species, equally distinct from the white 
bear of this country, and from the black bear on thQ 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, which last two seem to 
form only one species. The common black bear is 
indeed unknown jn this country; for the bear of 
which we are speaking, though in most respect? 
similar, differs from it in having much finer, thicker, 
and longer hair, with a greater proportion of fur 
naixed with it, and also in having a variety of col- 
ours, while the common black bear has no intermix- 
ture or change of colour, but is of a uniform black.* 

* Townsend, in hii Catalogue of the Quadrupeda of tbi» 
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" Ift the course of the day the naMves brought as 
another of our original stock of horses, of which we 
had now recovered all except two ; and those, we 
were informed, were taken biack by our Shoshonee 
guide when he returned home. The^ amounted to 
sixty-five, most of them fine, strong, active animals, 
and in excellent order." 

The next day, in crossing the river, they bad the 
misfortune to lose dl their remaining stock of mer- 
chandise. " We therefore,^' says the Journal, ♦« cre- 
ated a new ftind, by cutting oflf the buttons from our 
clothes, and preparing some eye-water and basilicon, 
to which were added a few vials and small tin box- 
es, in which we had once kept phosphorus. With 
these articles two men set out in the morning, 

'' June 2, to trade, and brought home three bushels 
of roots and some bread. In the mean time sever- 
al hunters were sent but. The Indians informed us 
that there were great numbers of moose to the 
southeast of the east branch of Lewis's River, which 
they called the Tommanamah. We had lately hes^ 
also, that some Indians, residing at a considerable 
distance, on the south side of the Kooskooskee, 
were in possession of two tomahawks, one of which 
had been left at our gamp on Moscheto Greek, and 
the other had been stolen while we were with the 
Ohopunnish in the autumn: This last we were 
tmxious to obtain, in order to give it to the relations 
of our unfortunate companion, Sergeant Floyd, to 
Inrhom it once belonged. We therefore sent Drew- 
yer, with the two chiefs Neeshnepahkeeook and 
ilohastillpilp, to demand it. On their airival, they 
ibund that the present possessor of it, who had pu^ 
chased it of the thief, was a|; tho point of death; 
and his relations were ' unwilling to give it up, as 

country, names four species of bears : The Grizzly Bear, or 
UrkmJerQx of Zooloffists ; the Black Bear, or Urwi . ' 
Im Mqiite Bear, and the Brown Bear. 
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Ihey wished to bury it in the grave with the deceased. 
The influence Of Neeshnepahkeeook, however, at 
length prevailed ; and they consented to surrender 
the tomahawk on receiving two strands of beads 
and a handkerchief from Drewyer, and from each 
of the chiefs a horse, to be killed at the funerad of 
their kinsman, according to the custom of the coun- 
try. 

*' Soon after their return, Sergeant Ordway and 
his party, who had been sent to procure fish, and 
for whose safety we had become extremely anxious, 
came back from Lewis's River with some roots and 
seventeen salmon. The distance, however, from 
which they had been brought was so great, that 
most of them were nearly spoiled; but such as 
were still sound were very dehcious, the flesh being 
of a fine rose colour, with a small mixture of yellow, 
and so fat thal^ they cooked perfectly well without 
the addition of any oil or grease." • • • 

" June 3. Finding that me salmon did not yet ap- 
pear along the shore, as the Indians had assured up 
they would, and that all the salmon which they 
themselves used were obtained from Lewis's River, 
we began to lose our hopes of subsisting on them. 
We were too poor, and at too great a distance from 
Lewis's River to obtain fish from thence ; and it was 
not probable that the river would fall sufficiently for 
the salmon to reach where we were before it would be 
necessary for us to leave. Our Indian friends were 
about sending an express ovet the mountains to 
Traveller's Rest, in order to procure intelligence 
from theOotlashoots, a band of Flatheads who have 
wintered on the east side of the mountains ; and, as 
the route was deemed practicable for this express, 
w e also proposed setting out. The Indians, however, 
dissuaded us from it, as many of the creeks, they said, 
were still too deep to be forded, the roads very heavy 
and slippery, and there was no grass yet for our hor- 
ses ; but that in twelve or fourteen days we should 
not have these obstacles to encounter." • • • 
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"During the. two foUowinif daj^s w© coBtmoed 
hunting in our own neighbourhood, and by means of 
these efforts, and trading with the Indians for trifling 
articles, we succeeded in procuring as much bread 
and roots, besides other food, as would enable us to 
subsist while crossing the mountains^ The old chief 
in the mean time gradually recovered the use of his 
limbs, and our own man was nearly restored to hia 
Ibrmer health." • * • 

The next day they were informed by Neeshne- 
pahkeeook that his people would not accoropaay 
them to the Missouri, but that some of their young 
men, as they had before prbmised, should go with 
them. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

They join in the Diversions ofthe Willetpos Indians, a Tribe hitk 
erto unnoticed.— Jov of the Partv at the prospect of Return 
ing.— Vegetation of the Rocky Mountains.— Preparations to 
resume tneir Journey. — They set out, and arrive at Hungry 
Cieek.— Difficulties that obetnaoted their Progress. — Coa- 
, pelled to return and wait for aGu^de across the Mountains.-^ 
. Tlieir Distress for want of Provisions.— They resolve to is- 
turn to the Quamash Flats. — Are at last so fortunate as to 
procure Indian Guides, with whom they resume their Jour- 
ney.— Dansers of the Route. — Scarcity of Provisions, and the 
Perils to which they were eiposed* their Course lying aloDf 
the Ridge of .the Mountaina^ — Description of the warm 
Springs, where the Party encamp.— Fononess of the Indians 
fi>r bathing in them. 

On the 7th they were engaged in preparing packs 
and saddles for their journey, having ^now resolved 
to start as soon as circumstances would in any way 
permit. 

" June 8. Cut Nose visited us this morning wi& 
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ten or twelve warriors, among whom were two be* 
longing to a band of Chopunnish which we had not 
before seen« who called themselves Willetpos, and 
resided on the south side of Lewis's River. One of 
them gave a good horse which he rode in exchange 
for one of ours which was in no condition to cross 
the mountains, on receiving a tomahawk in addition* 
We were also so fortunate as to exchange two 
other horses for two that were much better, with* 
out giving anything else. After these important 
transactions, several foot-races were run between 
our men and the Indians : the latter, who are very 
ftctive, and fond of these races, proved themselves 
Very expert, and one of them was as fleet as our 
swiftest runners. After the races were over, the 
men divided themselves into two parties, and played 
nt prison bars ; an exercise which we were desirous 
of encouraging, as several of the party were becom* 
ing lazy from inactiop»^ At night these games were 
concluded by a dance. One of the Indians told us 
that we could not pass the mountains before the 
iiext full moon, or about the fipst of July ; and that, 
if we attempted it before that time, the horses would 
he three days without food on the top of the mount* 
^ns. This intelligence was by no means agreeable, 
^ it excited doubts, as to the most proper time for 
starting; but, having become very impatient, we 
Were determined to run all hazards, and leave as 
soon as the Indians generally considered the route 
practicable, which was about the middle of the pres* 
ent month. 

* * * "June 9. Hohastiilpilp, who had visited us 
the day before, now left us, with other Indians, for 
ihe plains near Lewis's River, where the whole na- 
tion were about to assemble. Broken Arm, too, with 
all his people, stopped on their way to the general 
rendezvous at the same place. Cut Nose, or Neesh- 
Jepahkeeook, borrowed a horse, and rode down a 
few miles after some young eagles. He soon re* 
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turned with two of the gray kind, nearly grown, 
which he intended to raise for the sake of the feath* 
ers. The young chief who had some time before 
made us a present of tveo horses, came with a par- 
ty of his people and passed the night With us." • • * 

The river had now fallen about six feet, which 
might be regarded as a sure indication that most of 
the snow had melted on the mountains. They con- 
cluded, however, that it would be most prudent still 
to wait a day or two longer before they finally set 
out on their journey. 

"June 10. After collecting our horses,'' proceeds 
the Journal, " which took much time, we set out at 
eleven o'clock for the Quamash Flats. Our stock was 
now very abundant, each man being well mounted, 
with a small load on a second horse, besides sever- 
al supernumerary ones, in case of accident or want of 
food. We ascended the river hills, which are veiy 
high, and three miles in extent; our course being 
north 220 east, and then north 45'' west for two 
miles, till we reached ColUns's Creek. It was deep 
and difficult to cross, but we passed without any in- 
jury except » wetting some of our provisions, and 
then proceeded due north for five miles to the east- 
em edge of the Quamash Flats, near where we had 
first met the Chopunnish in the autumn. We en- 
camped on the bank of a small stream, in a point 
of woods bordering an extensive level and beauti- 
ful prairie, which was intersected by several rivu- 
lets, and, as the quamash was now in blossom, pre- 
sented a perfect resemblance to a lake of clear water. 

" A party of Chopunnish, who had overtaken us 
a few miles above, halted for the night with us, and 
mentioned that they too had come down to hunt in 
the flats, though we had fears that they expected us 
to provide for them during their stay. 

" The country through which we passed was gen- 
erally free from stone, extremely fertile, and wefl 
supplied with timber, consisting of several species 
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of iir,long-teafed pine, and larch. The undergrowth 
was chokecherry near the water-courses, and scat- 
tered through the country were black alder, a laifee 
8{>ecies of the reed-root now in jbloom, a plant re- 
sembling the pchjopaw in its leaf, and bearing a berry 
with five valves of a deep purple colour. There 
were also two species of sumach, the purple haw, 
sevenbark, service-berry, gooseberry, the honey- 
suckle bearing a white berry, and a species of dwarf 
pine ten or twelve feet high, which might be con- 
founded with the young pine of the long-leafed spe- 
cies, except that the former bears a cone of a glob- , 
ular form, with small scales, and that its leaves are 
in fascicles of two, resembling in length and appear- 
ance the common pit^h pine. We also observed 
two species of wild rose, both quinquepetalous, both 
of a damask red colour, and isimilar in the stem ; 
but one of them was as large as the common red 
rose of our gardens ; its leaf, too, is somewhat lar- 
ger than that of the other Species of wild rose, and 
the apex, as we saw them last year, was more than 
three times the size of the common wild rose. 

*' We saw many sandhill cranes, and some ducks 
in the marshes near our camp ; likewise a great num- 
ber of burrowing squirrels, some of which we kill- 
ed, and found them as tender and well-flavoured as 
our gray squirrels." 

The hunters were sent out in different directions 
the next day, but with very indifferent success. Be- 
ing determined tQ start in earnest in the morning, 
they cut up and dried what meat they had, packed 
their baggage, and hoppled their horses, to be in 
readiness at an early hour. 

"June 15. The horses,^' proceeds the Journal, 
*' had strayed to such a distance that we could not, 
collect them without great difficulty; and, as it rain- 
ed very hard, we waited for it to abate. It soon, 
however, showed every appearance of a settled rain, 
, and we therefore set out at ten o'clock. We cross- 
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ed the prairie at the distance of eight miles, whete 
We had; sent our hunters, and found two deer which 
they had hung up for us. Two and a half mires far« 
ther we overtook them at ColUns's Creek : they had 
killed a third deer. After dining, we proceeded op 
the creek about half a mile; then, crossing through 
a high, broken country for about ten miles, reached 
an eastern branch of the same . creek, near which 
-we encamped in the bottom, after a ride of twenty* 
two miles. The rains had made the road very slip^ 
pery, and this, joined to the quantity of fallen tim* 
ber, rendered our progress slow and laborious. The 
country through which we passed had a thick growth 
of long-leafed pine, with some pitch pine, larch* 
white pine, white cedar or arbor vit(t of large siae, 
and a variety of firs. The undergrowth consisted 
chiefly ef reed-root, from six to ten feet in heigbt, 
with the other species already enumerated. The 
soil was in general good, and hsul somewhat of a 
red cast, like that near the. Southwest Mountain in 
Virginia. We saw in the <;ourse of our ride the 
speckled woodpecker and the bee-martin, and found 
the nest of a humming-bird which had just begun to 
lay its eggs. 

" June 16. We readily collected our horses, and, 
having taken breakfast, proceeded at six o'clock ip 
the creek, over handsomo meadows of fine grass, 
and a great abundance of quamasL At the distance 
of two miles we crossed the creek, and ascended a 
ridge in a direction towards the northeast. Fallen 
timber still obstructed our way so much, that it was 
eleven o>'clock before we had made seven miles to a 
small branch of Hungry Creek. In the hollows and 
on the north side of th^ hills large quantities of snoir 
still remained, in some places to the depth of two or 
three feet. Vegetation, too, was proportionably le- 
tarded, the dog-tooth violet being just in bloom, and 
the honeysuckle, whortleberry, and a small species 
of white maple were but beginning to put forUi th/ur 
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teaves. These appearances, in a part of the countrjr 
comparatively low,,, were ill omens of the practica- 
bility of crossing the mountains. But, being deter- 
mined to proceed, we hatted merely to take a hasty 
meal while the horses were grazmg, and then re- 
sumed our march. The route was through thick 
woods, and over high hills intersected by deep ra- 
tines and obstructs by fallen timber. We found 
itiuch difficulty, also, in following the road, the great- 
er part of it being now covered with snow, which 
lay in large masses eight or ten fbet deep, and would 
bave been wholly impassable had it not been suffi- 
ciently ^rm to bear our horses. Early in the even- 
ing we reached Hungry Creek, at the place where 
Captain Clarke had left a horse for us as we passed 
in September ; and, finding a small glade with some 
grass, though not enough for our horses, we thought 
it better to halt for the night, lest by going farther 
we should find nothing for them to eat. Hungry 
Greek was small at this place, but deep, and dis- 
charged a torrent of water perfectly transparent, 
and cold as ice. During the fifteen miles of our 
wnte this day the principal timber was the pitch 
pine, the white pine, larch, and fir. The long-leafed 
pine extends but a small distance on this side of 
Collins's Creek, and the white cedar does not reach 
l>eyond the branch of Hungry Creek on which we 
dined. In' the early part of the day we saw the coW 
^mbine, the blue bell, and the yellow flowering pea 
in bloom. There was also on these mountains a 
great quantity of angelica^ stronger to the taste, and 
^ore highly scented, than that common in the Uni* 
ted States. The smell is very pleasant, and the na- 
tives, after drying and cutting it into small pieces, 
"Wear it in strings around their necks. 

" June 17. The air we found pleasant during the 
aay,but, notwithstanding the shortness of the nights, 
^ became very cold before n)Orning. At an early 
kour we collected our horses and proceeded dowa 
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the creek, which we crossed twice with much diffi- 
culty and danger, oa account of it^ depth and rapid- 
ity. We avoided two other crossings of the sanie 
kind by passing over a steep urid rocky hill.' At 
the distance of seven miles, the road began to as- 
cend the main ridges which divide the waters of the 
Chopunnish and Kooskooskee Rivers. We followed 
it up a ihountain for about three miles, when we 
found ourselves enveloped in snow, from twelve to 
fifteen feet in depth, even on the south side, with the 
fullest exposure to the sun. Winter now presented 
itself to us in all its rigours : the air was keen and 
frosty, no vestige of vegetation was to be seen, and 
our hands and feet were benumbed with cold. We 
halted at the sight of this new difficulty. 

" To wait till the snows on the ipountains had dis- 
solved so as to enable us to distinguish the road, 
would, we knew, defeat our design of returning to 
the United States this season. We found, also, that 
as the snow bore our horses very well, travellinf 
Was infinitely easier than it had been l^t fall, when 
the rocks and fallen timber so much obstructed our 
march. But it woukl require five days to reach the 
fish-wears at the mouth of Colt Creek, even if we 
should succeed in following the proper ridges of the 
mountains ; and the danger of missing our way was 
exceedingly great, as every track was covered with 
snow. During these &ve days, too, we should have 
no chance of finding either grass or underwood for 
our horses. To proceed, therefore, under such cir- 
cumstances, would be to hazard our being bewQder- 
ed in the mountains, to ensure the loss of our horses, 
and, should we even be so fortunate as to escape 
with our lives, we might be obliged to abandon all 
our papers and collections. It was accordingly de- 
eided not to venture an^ farther ; to deposite here all 
the baggage and provisions for which we had no im- 
mediate use, and, reserving only subsistence for a 
few days, return, while our horses were yet strong* 
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lo some spot where we might live by hunting tin a 
guide could be procured to conduct us across the 
mountains. Our baggage was placed on scaffolds 
and carefully covered, as were also the instruments 
mad papers, which we thought it safer to leave than 
lojrisk them over the roads and creeks by which we 
had come. Having compieied this operation, we 
get out at one o^clock, and, retracing our steps^ 
reached Hungry Creek, which we ascended for two 
miles, and, finding some scanty grass, encamped foi^ 
the night. The rain fell during the greater part of 
the evening ; and, as this was the first time that we 
had ever been compelled to make a retrograde move- 
meniy we feared that it might depress i%e spirits of 
ihe men ; but, thoug;h somewhat dejected jat the cirw 
eumstance, the obvious necessity precluded all re- 
pining. During the night our horses strayed in 
search of food to a consMlerable distance among the 
^hick timber on the hill aides, nor could we collect 
them till nine o'clock the next morning, 
. ** June 18. Two of them wet«, however, still misSfi 
ing, and we directed two of the party to remain and 
look for them. At the same time w6 despatched 
Dr'^wyer and Shannon to the Chopimnish, in the 
plains beyond the Kooskooskee, in order to hasten 
the arrival of the Indians who it had been promised 
3faould accompany us, or, at any rate, to fnrocure a 
guide to eondkiot os to Traveller's Rest. For this 
purpose thiey took a rifle, as a reward to any one 
'iirho would engage to go with us, with directions to 
increase the reward, if necessary, by an offer of two 
Other guns to be given inmnediately, and ten horsesi 
at the Falls of the Missouri : we then resumed onr 
j%>ute." * * * They proceeded bn to CoUiris's Creek, 
where they baited for the night. Although numer* 
ous tracks of deer were seen, the hunters did not 
eucceed in killing any. 

. They remained at their encampment on CoUins's 
C^reek . the two loUowiag days, but, as they ^d bm 
> X2 
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little success in procuring game, they resolved to 
return to Quamasn Flats. On the 19th, the two men 
who bad been left behind returned, without having 
been able to find the missing horses. 

*^ June 31.^ The mortification of being obliged to 
retrace our steps," continues the Journal, " rendered 
still more tedious a route everywhere so obstructed 
by brush and fallen timber that it could not be pass- 
ed without difficulty, and «ven danger to our horses. 
One of these poor creatures wounded himself so 
badly in jumping over some fallen logs, that he was 
rendered unfit for use, and sickness had deprived os 
of the service of another. At the pass of OoUii^'s 
Creek we met two Indians, who returned with ns 
about half a mile to a spot where we had slept in 
September, and where we now halted to dind and kt 
our horses graze. These Indians had four supemo- 
merary horses, and were on their way to cross the 
mountains. They had "seen Drewyer and Shannon, 
who, they said, would not return for two days. We 
pressed ^em to remain with us till that time, in <Nr- 
der to conduct us over the mountains; to which 
they consented, and deposited their stores of roots 
and bread in the bushes at a little distance. After 
dinner we left three men to hunt till our return, and 
then proceeded ; but we had not gone more than two 
miles, when the Indians halted in a small prairiSi 
where they promised to remain at least two nights, 
if we did not come back sooner. We left them, and 
at about seven in the evening found ourselves at our 
old encampment on the Flats, and were glad to find 
that four of the hunters whom we had sent alieai 
had killed a deer for supper. 

*' June 33. At daylight all the hunters set out, and, 
traversing the whole country, were much more «M- 
cessful than we had even hoped, for they bronght m 
eight deer and three bear. Hearing, too, that sidnwn 
were now abundant in the Kooskooskee, we de- 
spatched a man to our former station above Ob^. 
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lins^s Creek, for the purpose of purchasing some 
with a few beads which had been found accidentally 
ia one of our waistcoat pockets. He did not retura 
in the evening, nor had we heard from Drewyer and 
Shannon, who we began to fear had found much 
difficulty in engaging a guide ; and we were also ap- 
prehensive that the two Lidians might set out the 
next day for the mountains. Early in the morning, 
therefore, 

*^ June 23, we despatched two hunters to prevail 
on them, if possible, to remain a day or two longer ; 
and if they persisted in going on, they were to ac- 
company them, with the three men at Collinses 
Creek, and mark the route as far as Traveller's Rest, 
where Ihey were to remain till we joined them by 
following the same rpad. 

** Our fears for the safety of Drewyer, Shannon, 
and Whitehouse were fortunately reUeved by their 
return in the afternoon. The former brought three 
Indians, who promised to go with us to the Falls of 
the Missouri for the compensation of two guns. 
One of them was the brother of Cut Nose, and the 
other two had each given us a horse at the house 
of Broken Arm; and as they were men of good 
character, and respectable in the nation, we had the 
fairest prospect of being well served. We therefore 
secured our horses near the camp, and at an early 
hour the next morning,, 

*^ June 24, set out on bur second attempt to cross 
the mountains. On reaching Collinses Creek we 
found only one of our men, who informed us that, a 
fihort time before he arrived, the two Indians, tired 
of waiting, had set out, and the other four men had 
accompanied them, as they were directed. After 
halting, we went on to Fish Creek, the branch of 
.Hungry Creek where we had slept on the 19th in- 
jitant. Here we overtook two of the party who had 
gone on with the Indians, and who had been fortu- 
nate enough to persuade them to wait for us. Du- 
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ring their stay at Collihs^s Creek they had killed only 
a single deer, and of this they had been very liber- 
al to the Indians, in order to induce them taremain, 
so that they were without provisions ; ' and two of 
them had set out for another branch of Hungry CredL, 
"Where we would meet them the next day. 

" In the evening, the Indians, to bring fair weath- 
er, as they said, for out journey, set fire to th^ 
woods. As these consisted chiefly of tall fir-trees, 
with very numerous dried branches, the blaze was 
almost instantaneous; and as the flaiUfes mounted 
to the tops of the highest trees, it resembled a splen- 
did display of fireworks. In the morning, 

" June 25, one df our guides complained of being 
sick : a symptom by ho means pleasant, as sickness 
with an Indian is generally the pretext for abandon- 
ing an enterprise which he dislikes. He promised, 
however, to overtake us, and we theriefore left lutt 
with his two companions, and set out at an eartf 
hour. At eleven o'clock we halted for dmner at the 
branch of Hungry Creek, and here we found our 
two men, who had killed nothiilg. Here, too, we 
were johied, rather unexpectedly, by our guides, who 
now appeared disposed to be faithful to their engage- 
ments. The Indian, indeed^ was really sick ; and 
having no covering except a pair of moccasins and 
sun elk skin dressed without the hair, we supplied hiia 
with a buffalo robe. 

** In the evening we arrired at Hungry Creek, and 
halted for the night about a mile and a half belo# 
bur encampment of the 16th. 

" June 26. Having eoUected (mc hcnrses and taket 
breakfast, we set out at six o'clock, pdrsuingonr for^ 
mer route, and at length began to ascend for tlm 
second time the ridge of mountains. Neat tbs 
snowy region we killed two small black pheasuofta 
and one of the speckled kind. These l^rds general- 

a frequent the higher parts of the mountains, wheve 
ey feed on the leaves of the pine andfir; Init bolk 
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kinds appear to be solitary and silent, as we nev^r 
heard either of them make any noise ; and the In- 
dians told us that they did not drum in flying, nor 
ntake a whirrinc; sound with their wings. On reach- 
ing the top of the mountain, we found our deposite 
perfectly safe. The show in the neighbourhood had 
melted nearly four feet since the 17th. By measur- 
ing it accurately, and comparing it with a mark 
which we had then made, we found the general depth 
to have been ten feet ten inches, though in some 
places still greater; but at this time it was about 
seven feet. It required two hou^ to arrange our 
^^ggage and prepare a hasty meal, after which the 
guides urged us to set off, as we had a long ride to 
make before we should reach a spot where there 
was grass for our horses. We accordingly mount- 
ed, and, following their steps, sometimes crossed 
abruptly steep hills, and then wound along their sides, 
near tremendous precipices, where, had our horses 
slipped, we should have been irrecoverably lost. 
Our route lay along the ridgy mountains which sep- 
arate the waters of the Kooskooskee and Chopun- 
nish, and above the heads of all the streams, so that 
we met no running water. The whole country ^as 
completely covered with snow, except occasionally 
a few square feet of earth at the roots of some trees, 
Tound which it had dissolved. We passed our camp 
of the I8th of September, and late in the evening 
leached a spot where w6 ehcamped, near a good 
spring of water. It was on the steep side of a mount- 
ain, with no wood, and a fair southern aspect, from 
which the snow seemed to have disappeared for about 
ten days, and an abundant growth of young grass, like 
greensward, had sprung up. There was also a species 
of grass not unlike flag, with a broad succulent leaf, 
and which is confined to the upper parts of the high- 
est mountains. It is a favourite food with horses, 
but it was then either covered with snow, or just 
making its appearance. There is a third plant pe- 
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ciiliar to the tome regions, a species of whortleber- 
ry ; and there are also large quantities of a species 
of bear-^rass, which, though it grows luxuriantly 
over all these mountains, and preserves its verdure 
during the whole winter, is never eaten by horses. 

*^ In the night there came to our camp a Cbopun- 
nish, who had followed us with the view of accom- 
panying us to the Falls of the Missouri. We now 
learned that the two young Indians whom we had 
met on the 21st, and detained several days, were 
merely going on a party of pleasure to th« Ootla- 
shoots, or, as they call them, Shallees, a band of 
Tushepahs who live on Clarke's River, near Trav- 
eller's Rest. Early the next morning, 

"June 27, we resumed our journey over the 
heights hnd steep hills of the same great ridge. At 
eight miles' distance we reached an eminence where 
the Indians had raised a conical mound of stone, six 
or eight feet high, on which was fixed a pine pole 
about fifteen feet high. Here we halted and smoked 
for some time, at the request of the Indians, who 
told us that, in passing the mountains with their fam- 
ilies, some men are usually sent on foot from this 
place to fish at the entrance of Colt Creek, rejoining 
the main party at the Ruamash Glade at the head 
of the Kooskooskee. From the elevated point whem 
we now were, we had a commanding view of the 
surrounding mountains, which so completely enclo- 
sed us, that, although we had once passed them, we 
might have almost despaired of ever escaping from 
them but for the assistance of the Indians. The 
marks on the trees, which had been our ehief de- 

Smdance, were much fewer and more difficult to be 
stinguished than we had expected ; but our guidee 
traversed this trackless region with a kind of in* 
stinctive sagacity: they never hesitated, nor wet* 
they ever embarrassed ; and so unerring was their 
course, that wherever the snow had disappeared fiw 
even a hundred paces, they found at once the aom* 
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tOBT road. With their aid the snow was scarcely a 
disadvantage ; for, although we were often obliged to 
slide down, the fallen timber and the rocks, which 
were now covered, had been much more trouble- 
Bome when we passed in the autumn. The travel- 
ling was, indeea, comparatively pleasant, as well as 
more rapid, the snow being granular and without 
crust, and sufficiently hard to prevent the horses 
from sinking more> than two or tnree inche.s. After 
the sun had been on it for some hours it became 
softer than early in the morning, but the horses were 
almost always able to get a sure foothold. 

** After some time we resumed our route, and at 
the distance of three miles descended a steep mount- 
ain, when, crossing two branches of the Chopunnish 
River just above their forks, we began to mount a 
second ridge. Along this we proceeded for some 
time, and at the distance of seven miles reached our 
camp of the 16th of September. Near this place 
we crossed three small branches of the Ch6punnish, 
and then ascended a second dividing ridge, along 
which we continued for nine miles, when it became 
somewhat lower, and we halted for the night in a 
position similar to that where we had encamped the 
preceding evening. 

** We had now travelled twenty-eight miles with- 
out taking Ae loads from our horses or giving them 
anything to eat ; and as the snow where we halted 
bad not entirely melted, there was but little grass. 
Among other plants we observed great quantities of 
the white lily, with reflected petals, which were now 
in bloom, and in the same forwardness as in the 
plains on the lOth of May, As for ourselves, our 
stock of meat being entirely gone, we distributed to 
each mess a pint of bear's oil, which, with some 
boiled roots, made an agreeable repast. We saw 
several black-tailed or mule-deer, but could not get 
a shot at them, and were informed that there were 
great numbers of elk in the valley, near the fishery 
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on the Kooskooskee. The Indians also asserted 
that on the mountains to our right there were large 
numbers of what they call white buffalo, or moonU 
ahi sheep. Our horses had strayed some distance 
in quest of food, and in the morning, 

" June 28, when they were brought in, exhibited 
rather a gaunt appearance. The Indians promised, 
however, that we should reach some good grass by 
noon, and we set out after an early breakfast. Oor 
route lay along the dividing ridge and across a very 
deep hollow, till at the distance of six miles we 
reached our camp of the 1 5th of September. A mfle 
and a half farther we passed a road from the right, 
immediately on the dividing jidge, leading to the 
fishery. We went on, as we had done during tbe 
former part of the route, over deep snows, when, 
having made thirteen miles, we came to the side of 
a mountain just above the fishery, which, having no 
timber and a southern exposure, the snovr hzwi dis- 
appeared from it, and there was an abundance of fine 
grass. Our horses were very hungry as well as 
greatly fatigued, and as there was no other spot 
within our reach this evening where we should find 
' food for them, we determined to encamp, though it 
was not yet midday. As there was no water in the 
neighbourhood, we melted snow for cooking, and 
early in the morning, 

^ " June 29, continued alongvthe ridge we had becai 
following for several days, till at the end of five miles 
it terminated ; and now, bidding adieu to the snows 
which we had been traversinff, we descended to the 
main branch of the Kooskooskee. On reaching the 
water side we found a deer which had been left for 
us by two of our hunters, who had been despatched 
at an early hour to the warm springs, and whidi 
proved a very seasonable addition to our food ; for, 
naving neither meat nor oil, we were reduced to a 
diet of roots, without salt or any other addition. At 
this place (about a mile and a half from the point 
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<«rhere Qnamash Creek falls in from tbe northeftst) 
Ihe Kooskooskee is about thirty yards wide, an4 
runs with great velocity over a bed, like those of al 
the mountain streams, composed of pebbles. We 
forded the river, and' ascended for two miles the 
ateep acclivities of a mountain, and at its summit 
found, coming in from the right, the old road mhidk 
we had passed on our route in the autumn. It wae 
BOW much plainer and more beaten, which the In- 
dians told us was owing to the frequent visits of the 
Ootlashoots from the valley of Clarice's River to the 
fishery, though there was no »^arance of their 
having been here this luring. Twelve miles from 
our camp we halted to graze our horses on the ilats 
of the Quamash Crec^. These form a handsome 
plain of fifty acres in extent, eo^ered with an abun- 
dance of qudmask^ and seem to be one Of the princi« 
pal stopping places of the Indians in crossing the 
mountains. We saw here several young pheasants, 
and killed one of the small black kind, which was the 
first we had observed below the region of snow. In 
the neighbourhood were also seen the tracks of two 
barefoot Indians, which ouir eotti^anions supposed 
to be Ootlashoots who had fled in distress from the 
Pahkees. Here, too, we disoovered that two of our 
horses were missing. We sent two men in quest 
of them, and then went on si^ven miles farther to the 
warm springs, where we arrived early in the after- 
noon. The two hunters who had been sent forwa^rd 
in the mominff had collected no gaqie, nor were sev- 
eral others who went out after our arrival more 
successful We therefore had a prospect of contin- 
uing our usual diet of roots, when late in (£he after- 
noon the men returned with the stray horses and a 
deer for supper. 

** These warm springs are situated at the. foot of 
a hill on the north side of Traveller's Rest Creek, 
which is ten 3rards wide at this fdace. They issue 
from the bottoms and through 4be interstices of a 

Vol.. II.-Y 
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gray freestone rock, which lises in irregular masses 
round their lowerside. The principal spring, which 
the Indians have formed into a bath by stopping th« 
run with stones and pebbles, is of about the same 
temperature as the warmest bath used at the Hot 
Springs in Virginia. Captain Lewis could with dif- 
ficulty remain in it nineteen minutes, and was then 
aflfected with a profuse perspiration. Thetwo other 
springs are much hotter, their temperature being 
equal to that of the warmest of the Hot Springs in 
Virgijiia. Our men, as well as the Indians, amused 
themselves with going into the bath; the latter, ac- 
cording to the universal custom among them, first 
entering the hot bath, where they remained as long 
as they could bear the heat, then plunging into the 
creek, which was now of an icy coldness, and re^ 
peating this operation several times^ but always 
ending with the warm bath." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Party, proceeding on their- Journey with their Ibdiai 
Guides, agree to divide, take separate Routes, and meet again 
at the Mouth of the Yellowstone River.— Captain Lewis, 
with nine Men, proceeds up the eastern Branch of Clarke's 
River, and takes leave of the Indian Guidee^— Description of 
that Branch, and Character of the surrounding Country.— 
The Cokalahishkit River.— They arrive at the Ridge dividiiv 
the Missouri from the Columbia River.— Meet with the Buffiib 
and Brown Bear.— Immense Herds of Bufifalo seen on Chs 
Borders of Medicine River.— The Party encamp on Whils 
Bear Island.— Singular Adventure that befell McNeil. — Cap* 
tain Lewis, with three of his Party, proceeds to explore tbt 
Source of Maria's River.— Tansy River.— He reaches the dF 
Tiding Line of these two Streams.— General Character of thi 
surrounding Country. 

The next day they proceeded along Traveller^ 
Rest Creek, and, after making thirty-two miles, 
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ifealted for the night on its south si^, near where it 
enters Clarke's River. In the coarse. of the day 
they killed six deer, of which there were great num- 
bers, as well as bighorn and elk, in the neighbourhood. 

•* July 1. We had now," continues the Journal, 
"made one hundred and fifty-six miles from the 
Quamash Flats to the mouth of Traveller's Reet 
Creek. Here we proposed to separate ; and it was 
accordingly resolved to remain a day or two, to re- 
fresh ourselves and the horses, which had borne the 
journey extremely well, and were still in fine order, 
though they required a little rest. We had hoped 
to meet some of the Ootlashoots at this place, but 
no tracks of them were to be seen. Our Indian 
companions expressed much anxiety lest they should 
have been cut off by the Pahkees during the winter, 
and alluded to the tracks of the two barefooted per- 
sons as a proof how much they must have been 
distressed. 

*'We now formed the following plan of opera- 
tions : Captain Lewis, with nine men, was to pursue 
the most direct route to the Falls of the Missouri, 
where three of his party were to be left, to prepare 
carriages for transporting the baggage and canoes 
•across the portage. With the remaining six he was 
to ascend Maria's River, to explore the country, and 
ascertain whether any branch of it reached as far 
•north as the latitude of fifty degrees, after which he 
would descend that river to its mouth. The rest of 
rthe party were to accompany Captain Clarke to the 
head of Jefferson River,' which Sergeant Ordway 
'and nine inen would descend with the canoes and 
other articles deposited there. Captain Clarke's 
party, which would then be reduced to ten, would 
proceed to the Yellowstone at its nearest approach 
,to the Three Forks of the Missouri, where he would 
build canoes, descend that river with seven of his 
.party, and wait at its mouth till the rest should join 
him. Sergeant Pryor, with the two others, would ^ 
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take the hofsM by hmd to the Mandans, and fifool 
tet nation go to the British posts on the AssiniboiB^ 
witk a letter to Mr. Henry, to induce him to endeaT*- 
our to prevail on some of the Sioux chiefs to ae* 
company him to the eity of Wa^ington.^ 

Having eonduded on these arrangements, they 1ni>> 
md themselves with putting their arms ia cnder: 
the hunters were also sent out, aiMl had good sao- 
cess in killing deer. 

'*Tlie Indfans who had aceompanied us," pr(K 
eeeds the narrative, '* proposed leaving us here, a 
order t6 seek their friends the Ootlashoots ; but we 
prevailed on then to accompany Captain Lewis a 
part of his route^ so as to show him the ahorteat 
toad to> the M issowi, and in the mean time amosei 
them with' oonversalion, and with rtmning races bod 
on foot and on horseback, in both of which th^ 
yroved themsehres hardy, athletic, and active. Te 
the chief Captain Lewis presented a small nedal 
and & gun, a$ a rewaid for hating guided us across 
the mountmns) and, in retum,4he customary eivihty 
was observed of exchanging names, by which the 
fioniier aoauired the title of YomekoUick, or White 
Bearskin Unfolded. The Chopunni^ who had over- 
taken us on the 96tb made us a present of an «d- 
oeMent horse for &e good advice we had given hiai, 
and as a proof, also, of his attachnMnt to the whiter 
and ol his desire to be at peace with the Pahkeea 
The next morning,. 

^ Joly Sy sll our preparaliona being completed, we 
saddled our horsies, and the two parties which had 
been so long companioiis now aeparated, with aa 
anxious hope o# soon meeting, after each had ae> 
ootaplished' its destined purpose. 

** The nine men and Ave Indians who aocompaaiei 
Captain Lewis proceeded m a daieotioft due nordN 
down the west side of Clarke's River. Half a buH 
from the camp we lorded Travellet's Rest Creci^ 
sad two and a half miles farther passed a wealcit 
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Immch of the river : one mile beyond this was a 
small creek on the" eastern side» and a mile lower 
down, the entrance of the eastern branch of the .riv- 
er. This stream is from ninety to one hundred and 
twenty yards wide, and its waters, which are di^ 
charged through two channels, were more turbid 
than that of the main river. The latter is one hun- 
dred atid fift]r yards in width, and waters an exten- 
sive level plain and prairie, the lower parts of which 
are ornamented with the long-leafed pine and cotton- 
wood, while the tops of the hills are covered with 
pine, larch, and fir. We proceeded two jmiles far- 
ther, to a place where the Indians advised us to 
cross ; but, having no boats, and wood being scarce, 
four hour^ were spent in collecting sufficient timber 
to make three small rafts, on which, with some dif- 
i&culty and danger, we passed the river. We theii 
drove our horses into the water, and they swam to 
thoropposite shore ; but the Indians crossed on horsed 
back, drawing, at the same time, their baggage along- 
side of them, in small vessels made of deerskin. 
The whole party being now reassembled, we pro- 
ceeded three miles farmer, and encamped about sun- 
set at a small creek. The Indians now pointed out 
to us a road at no great distance, which, they said, 
would lead up the eastern branch of Clarke's River, 
to another fiver called Cokalahishkit, or the River 
of the Road to the Buffaloes, and thence to Medicine 
River and the Falls of the Missouri. They added; 
that not far from the dividing ridge of the waters of 
Clarke's River and the Missouri the roads foiked^ 
and) though both led to the Falls, the left-hand route 
was the best. The road was so well beaten that we 
6ould no longer mistake it, and, having now shown 
lis the way, they #ere anxious to go on in quest of 
their friends the Shalees ; besides which, they fear- 
ed, by venturing farther with us, that they might en- 
^unter the Pahkees, we having in the afternoon 
seen the fresh track of a horse, which they believed 
Y2 
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k> be thftt df a Shake seout. We i^oold not kmkA 
Wk tbeir remainiiig loager wiUi us ; aad as they htA 
a» kindly conducted us across tfa« monotains, we 
irere desirous of givtnf them a supply of proTisioi^ 
and therefoire distributed to them the half of three 
4eer^ and our hunters were ordered to go out eady 
in the mornii^ in hopes of adding to the stock. 

*' The horses suffered so dreadMly Mm the mos* 
dietoes, that we were obliged to kindle large fires^ 
and j^aee the poor OTiarais in the midsl of the 
smoke." • • • 

^ July 4. We smdced a farewell pipe with our es^ 
limable Indian coiiipanions> who expressed the great- 
est regret at psdrtang with us, wkach they felt the 
more, because of tb& fears, which they did not con- 
ceal^ of outf being cut <M by the Pahkees. We also 
ffikre tiiem a ahivtya^handkeichief^ and a small quan* 
tity of ammuoilion. The meat whkh they receiYsd 
pirn S3 they dried, and left it at this place as a stodi 
far their bcMiiewavd jomney. This etreumataneS 
cetwineed us that there was no rente along Clarke's 
River te the i^aias cm the Columbia so near or 90 
gpod as that by which we had <;oflM ; for, althou|^ 
Ihese peeple meant to ge sen^ral days' journey down 
^ foroMr river ta look for the Shidees, yet they 
intended returning home by the same pass 0i the 
mountatns throtlfdi which they had conducted U8« 
This route is uaei also by all the natbns with whom 
If e beci^me acqioainted west of the mevntains thsft 
are in the habit of visitmg the {daius of the Miasoo* 

P' ; while^ on the other side, all the waF^paths of the 
ahkees^ which run ittK» this Tslley of Clarke's Rif« 
ery c€»iicentrate at Traveller'* Rest» becyond whi^ 
titese poQple have never ventured to the west." * * * 
After taking leave of thnr Indian friends, Uiey 
proceeded up the eastern branch of Clarke's Rivtf 
far ten miles, when they came to the Gokalahishkiti 
a deep aad rapid stream, sixty yatds bread, empQr* 
lug into it^ andtttsmngnptidastreaminadueeail 
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MBDse, at the ^ktaaetf «l eigbt nilet they encunp- 
fd for the nighl. 

The road cotninaoftlo «xtead akmg this river moat 
•f the following day, during which they came to a 
considerable aiream eittpijriag into it from the north, 
which they called Werner's Creek ; and, after ma- 
khig a distance ef twenty-eight miles^ they encamped 
Bear the entrance of aa&ttor creek, to which they 
ga?e the name of Seaman's Cceek. , The country 
thitMBgh whick they passed consisted of plains ana 
pniries. 

** inly 6. At sinriae," proeeede the Journal, " we 
coMiBued onr course eastwaal along the river. At 
wvea 01108' distance we passed the north fork at 
the CokalahiBlikit, a deep and rapid stream, forty* 
five 3rards in width, and, hke the main iH'anch itseU; 
iOflMwhat turbid, though the other streams of this 
fiw'vatry are dean Beven nttles fiurther the river 
cntets tike mountaina, and here end the extensive 
pranries on this side» though thev widen in their 
coarse towards the southeast, and form an Indian 
route to Dearbom'e Riv^, aad thenes to the Missou- 
ri. From the nuiltitade of knobs irregularly scatr 
toirei through this ooutttiy, Captain Lewis called it 
the Prairie "of the Knobs. It abounds in gamcy as 
We saw goats, deer, great numbevs of the burrow- 
^ squirrels, some curlewa, bee^martins^ woodpeck- 
^n, plover, robins, devesi ravens,, hawks, ducks, a 
f atiety of sparrows^ and yeatesday observed swans 
<K1 WemCT's Creek. Among the jdants we obsenr* 
^ the southern wood, and two other species ol 
^thmbt, of which we preserved specimens.-' * * • 

'* Jufy 7. We proceeded thnouf h a beautiful plain," 
**y« the Journal/' en the noiiFtk aide of the river^ 
Ji^h kerned here to abound in beaver. On the 
10*^ grotmds there was much timber, and the hills 
wers covered chiefly with pitch pine, that of the 
mg-leafed kind having disappeared since we left the 
Pmine of Oie Knobs. At the diatanee of twelve 
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miles we left the river, or rather the credc, and btv^ 
ing for four miles crossed two rid^ges in a direction 
north 15® east, again struck to the right, proceeding 
through a narrow bottom covered with low willoii^ 
and grass, and abundantly supplied with both deoE^ 
and ^aver. After travelling seven miles we reach* 
ed the foot of a ridge, which we ascended in a direc* 
tion north 4t5^ east, through a low gap of easy a»< 
cent from the westward ; and, on descending it, were 
delighted at discovering that this was the dividing 
ridge between the watei^ of the Columbia and those 
of the Missouri. From this gap Fort Mountain it 
about twenty miles in a northeastern direetioBi 
We now wound through the hills and mountaiii^ 
passing several rivulets which ran to' the right, and 
at the distam;e of nine miles from the gap enqampedi 
having made thirty-two miles. We procured soiM 
beaver, and this morning saw tracks of buAilos 
from which it appears that those animals do some* 
times penetrate a short distance amoi^ the mooi^ 
ains. 

*' July 8. At three miles from our camp we reacfa* 
ed a stream issuing from the mountains to the south- 
west. It contains water only for a width of thirty 
feet, but its bed is more than three times that brea^ 
and fVom the appearance of the rbots and trees it 
the neighbouring bottom,it8 current must sometimes 
run with great violence: we called it Dearborn^ 
Hiver. Half a mile farther we observed from a 
height the Shishequaw Mountain, a high, insida* 
ted eminence of a conical form, standing seveial 
miles in advance of the eastern range of the Rotkj 
Mountains, and then about eight miles fh>m us« and. 
immediately on our road, which was in a northwoil 
direction. But, as our object waa to. strike MediciM 
Hiver, and hunt down to its mouth, we determmai 
to leave the rOad, and therefore proceeded due noitlik 
through an open plain, till we reached SfaisheqaaH 
Creek, a stream about twenty yarda wide, with, » 
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oiKisiderable quantity of timber on its low grounds* 
Here we halted and dined ; and now felt, by the lux-* 
mry of our food, that we were approaching once more 
the plains of the Missouri, so rich in game. We 
nfcw a great number of deer, goats, and wolves, and 
sonoe barking squirrels, and for the first time caught 
a distant prospect of two bufiSa^ After di,nner we 
followed the Shisheauaw for six and a half miles, to 
km entrance into Medicine River, and along the banks 
ef this liver for e^ht miles, when we encamped on 
a iai^ island* The bottoms continued low, level, 
and extensive ; the plains, too, were level ; but the 
aotl of neither was fertile, as it consisted of a light* 
tcikonred earth intermixed with a proportion of i^rav- 
el : the grass in both was generally s3)out nine mch« 
es high. Captain Lewis l^re, shot a large wplf, re- 
iHfi^hi4» ibr being almost white* We haa made 
twenty eight miles/' » • • 

it rained the whole of the next day, and they ad* 
ynxxted but eight miJles, over extensive bottom lands 
toleraUy well supphed with* the narrow-leafed cou 
tOiiwood. 

^ July 10. We set ei)t early, and proceeded through 
a^^eoantry ^milar to that of yesterday, with wide- 
leafed Cottonwood occasionally along the borders of 
the bottoms, though for the most part the low grounds 
Were without timber. In the plains were great 
^oantfties of two species ei prickly pear, then in 
Uoom. Gooseberries of the common red kind were 
m abundance, and j^st beginning to^ ripen, but there 
were no ewmmts. The river ^id now widened to 
' a hundred yards; was deep, crowded with islands^ 
and in many parts rapid. At the distance of seven* 
teen nsfles th^ ttmbe^ disappeared totally from the 
boCComSh Aboi^ this time the wind, which had be* 
love blown on our backs, and put the elk on their 
guard, shifted round, and we shot thoee of them and 
a brown bear. Captain Lewis halted to skin thenn 
WhOe two of the men took the pack-horses forward 
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to seek for a place to encamp. It was nine o'eloek 
before he overtook them, at the distance of seven 
miles, in the first grove of cottonwood. They had 
been pursued as they came along by a very large 
bear, on which they were afraid to fire, lest their 
horses, being unaccustomed to the report of a gun, 
might take fright and throw them. This circom- 
stanco reminded us of the ferocity of these animals 
when we w^re before near this place, and admonish 
ed us to be very cautionsl We saw vast numben 
of buffalo below us, which kept up a dreadful bellow- 
ing during the night. With all our etertions we were 
unable to advance more than twenty-four miles, 
owing to the miry state of the ground, occasioiied 
by the rain. The next morning, however, 

"July 11, was fair, and enlivened by multitndet 
of birds, which sang delightfully in the clusters of 
cottonwood. The hunters were sent down MeA* 
cine River in pursuit of elk, while Captain Lewis 
crossed the high plain, in a direction 75^ east, to 
White Bear Island, a distance of eight miles, and 
here they joined him. They had seen some elk; 
but in this neighbourhood the bu^^o were in suoh 
numbers, that on a moderate computation there oouJd 
not have been fewer than ten thousand within a df- 
cuit of two miles. At this season they are heard 
t)ellowing in every direction, so as to form an ^ 
most continual roar, which at first alarmed our hor* 
ses, which, being from the west of the mountaioQi 
were unaccustomed to the noise and appearance of 
these animals. Among the snfialler game were th» 
brown thrush, pigeohs, doves, and a beautiful l»id 
called the buflalo-pecker. 

"Immediately on our arrival. we began to. hunt, 
land by three in the afternoon had collected a slock 
of food and hides sufficient for our purpose. Wi 
then made two canoes, one in the form of a basii^ 
like those* used by the Mandans, the other constating 
of two skins, in a form of our own inventioii. * Tkfif 
were completed the next morning, 
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** July 13 ; but the wind continued so high that it 
Was not till towards night that we could cross the 
river in them. In the mean time nearly the whole 
day was consumed in seeking after our horses, which 
had disappeared during the night; and seven of them 
were not recovered at dark, Drewyer being still in 
quest of them." * * * 

" July 13. We formed out camp this morning at 
our old station, near the head of White Bear Island^ 
and immediately set to work in making gear. On 
opening the cache, we found the bearskins entirely 
destroyed by the wateri which in a flood of the riv- 
er had penetrated to them. All the specin^ens of 
plants, too, were unfortunately lost : the chart of 
the Missouri) however, stiH remained unhurt, and 
several articles contained in trunks and box^s had 
suffered but little injury; but a vial of laudanum 
had lost its stopper, and the liquid had run into a 
drawer of medicines, which it spoiled beyond recov- 
ery. The moschetoes were so troublesome that 
it was impossible even to write without a moscheto 
bier. The buffalo were leaving us fast, on their 
Way to the southeast. 

'* July 14. We continued making preparations for 
transporting our articles, and, as the old deposite was 
too damp, we secured the trunks on a high scaffold, 
covered with skins, among the thick brush on a Is^rge 
island : a precaution against the Indians, should they 
visit us before the main party arrived. The car- 
nage wheels were in good order, and the iron frame 
of the boat had not suffered materially. The buffalo 
iiad now neariy disappeared, leaving behind them a 
number of large wolves who were prowling about us. 

*' July 15. To our gredt joy, Drewyer now return- 
^ from his long search after the horses ; for we had 
concluded from his protracted stay that he had prob- 
^ly met with a bear, and with his usual intrepidity 
attacked the animal, in which case, if by any accident 
J^e had been separated from his horse, his death wag 
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almost inevitable. Under this impceesion, we bad 
resolved to set out in quest of kirn, when his reUim 
relieved us from onr apprdMnsions. He had seareh* 
ed for two day« before he discovered that the hor- 
ses had crossed Dearborn's River» near a spot where 
there was an Indian Encampment, which seemed to 
have been abandoned about the tinie the animals 
were stolen, and around which so much cautum bad 
been used, that no traee of a horse was to be sees 
within the distance of a quarter of a mile. He 
crossed the river and pursued the track of these In* 
dians westward, till his horse became so much ^ 
tigued that he despaired of overtaking them, ami 
then returned. These Indians we auppoaed to be a 
party of Tushepaws, who had ventured out of the 
mountains to hunt bu£fMo. 

" During the day we were engaged in drying meit 
and dressing ^ins* At night M^Neal, who had been 
sent in the morning to examine the cache at the low- 
er end of the portage, returned, but had been pr^ 
vented from reaching that pkice by a singular adven- 
ture. Just as he arrived near Willow Run, he ap- 
proached a thicket of brush in which was a white 
bear, which he did not discover till he was wi^ 
ten feet of him ; when his horse started, and, whec^ 
ing suddenly round, threw him almost imnoiedtttehr 
under the animal. M^Neal started up instantly, and, 
finding the bear raising himself on his hind feet to 
attack him, struck him on the ^ad with the \M 
end of his musket. The blow was so violent that it 
broke the breech of the mudLet ^and knocked the 
bear to the ground ; and, before he recovered, M'Neal 
sprang into a willow-tree wluch he saw close byi 
and remained there, while the bear closely guarded 
the foot of it, till late in the ailenKxm. He ^let 
went off, when M'Neal came down, and, havimg 
found his horse, which had strayed to the distasee 
of two milea, returned to camp. These ammaii 
«re, indeed, terribly ferocious ; and it is matter oC 
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l^onder, that in all our encounters with them we 

^should have bad the good fortune to escape unhurt 

"We were now troubled with another enemy, not 

Suite so dangerous, though even more disagreeable : 
lese Were the moschetoes, which swarmed around 
us in such myriads that we frequently got them into 
our throats when breathing, and the dog howled 
-with the torture they occasioned. Havuig now ac- 
complished the object of our stay, Captain Lewis 
determined to leave Sergeant Gass, with two men 
and four horses, to assist the party who were ex^ 
pected, in carrying our effects over the portage, 
ivhile he, with Drewyer, the two Fields, and six hor- 
ses, proceeded to the sources of Maria's River. 
Accordingly, early in the morning, 

<*July 16, he descended in a skin canoe to the 
lower side of Medicine River, where the horses had 
previously been sent, and then rode witti his party 
to the fall of forty^seven feet, where he halted for 
two hours to dine, and took a sketch of the cascade. 
In the afternoon they proceeded to the Great Falls, 
near which they slept, under a shelving rock, with a 
happy exemption from moschetoes. These falls had 
lost much of their grandeur since they were before 
seen, the river being now much lower, though they 
still formed a most sublime spectacle. As we came 
along we met several white bears, but they did not 
venture to attack us. There were but few buffafo, 
however, they having principally passed the river, 
and directed tjieir course downward. As usual, 
there were great numbers of goats and antelopes 
dispersed over the plains, and we saw large flocks 
of geese, which raise their young about the entrance 
of Medicine River. We observed here, also, the 
cuckoo, or, as it is sometimes called, the raincraw, 
a bird which is not known either among or west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

" July 17. After taking a second draught of the 
Falls, Captain Lewis directed his course north 10^ 

Vol. II.— Z 
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west, with art intention of striking Maria's Rivef kt 
the point to which he had ascended in 1804. The 
country herfe spreads into wide level plains, swell* 
ing like the ocean, in which the eye is unattfacted by 
the appearance of a single tree Or shrub, and which 
are diversified only by the moving herds of buffalo* 
The soil consists of a light-coloured earth, inter* 
mixed With a large proportion of coarse gravely 
without sand, and is by no tneans as fertile as either 
the plains on the Columbia, or those lower dowil the 
Missouri* When dry it (tracks, and is hard and 
thirsty, while in its wet state it is soft and slimy 
like soap. The gi^ss is naturally short, and at tMs 
time was still more so^ from the reeent passage of 
the buffalo." ♦ • • 

"The tribes which principally frequent this coun* 
try iire the Mintietaree? of Fort de Prairie and the 
Blackfoot Indians, both of whom are vicious and 
profligate Irovets J and we had, therefore, everythiag 
to fear i not only that they might Uteal our horses, 
but even otlr ai'ms and baggage, if they were )bi^ 
ciently strong.** 

After proceediilg abotit twenty milcfs they came 
to Tansy River, and as they would not be able to 
reach Maria's River before night, they encamped 
there. 

" July 18. A little before stinrisc," proceeds the 
Journal) "we started on a course north 25o west, 
which we continued for six miles, when we reached 
the top of a high plain Which divides the waters of 
Maria and Tansy Rivers ; and a mile fkrther came 
to a creek of the former, about twenty-five yards 
wide, though without water except in a few pools 
in its bed. Down this creek we proceeded for 
twelve miles, through thick glroves of timber on its 
banks, passing such immense numbers of buflfalo 
that the whole seemed to be but a single herd. Ae- 
compartjang them were multitudes of wolves, and 
besides these we saw some antelope and hare. Af> 
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t^r dinner we left tbis creek, whicb we called Buf* 
falo Creek, and, crossing the plain for six miles, came 
to Maria's River, where we encamped in a grove of 
cqttonwood on it^ western side, keeping watch 
through the night lest we should be surpris^ by the 
Il^dians." 

The two following days they continued their jour« 
ney up Maria's River to the distance of forty-eiffht 
n)iles, seeing great numbers of wild animals of dif- 
ferent kinds, though fewer buffalo than before. The 
country was spread out in level, beautiful plains, 
though the soil, euiept on the bottoms,^ was of infe- 
rior quality. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Captain Lewis and Ma Part^ arrive at the Forks of Maria's 
Kiyer.— Alarmed by the Evidence of bein? in the Neighbour- 
hood of nnfiriendlj Indiana, and distressed for Want of Pro* 
visioitf.— The anf^voorable Weather compels them to return. 
—Interview with the Minnetaxees of F*ort de Prairie.— Mutual 
Consternation.— Resolution of Captain Lewis. — They en- 

- camp together for the Night. — Conversation which ensues.— 
Conflict occasioned by the Indians attempting to seize the 
Rifles and Horses of the P.artr, in which one of the former is 
mortally wounded.— Captain Lewis kills another Indian, and 
his narrow Escape.— naving taken four Horses belonging to 
the Indians, they hasten to join the Party with Captain Clarke. 
->— Arriving near the Misspuri, thdy are alarmed by the Sound 
ef Bifles, which fortunately provea to be from the Partjr under 
Serg^nt Ordway.r-Th^ two Detac^meats thus united, leave 
their Horses, and descend the Missouri in Canoes.— Continue 
their Route down the River to join Captain Clarke. — Vast 
Quantities of Game seen on their Passage.— Captain Lewis 
•ftccidentally Wounded by oae of hit own Party.— They at 
/length join Captsio Ckuckeb, 

Starting i^t sn9ri9e on the d^lst, Captain Lewis, 
and his party, fifterproc^ding eighteen miles, came 
to the fprk^ of Alaria's Eiyerithe largest bjwch ma- 
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ning south 75^ west towards the mountains, and 
the other north 40** west. They followed the north- 
ern branch, believing it would lead them to the most 
northerly point of the river, and at the distance of 
thirteen miles encamped under a cliff on its banks. 

Ascending this branch for twenty-eight miles on 
the following day, they were brought- within about 
ten miles of the foot of the Rocky Mountains ; " and 
being now able io trace distinctly," says the Journal, 
"that the point at which tl^e river issues from those 
mountains was to the south of west, we concluded 
that ^e had reached its most northern point ; and 
as we had ceased to believe that any of its branches 
extend as far north as the fiftieth degree of latitude, 
we deemed it useless to f^roceed farther." 

They concluded to remain here two days, to take 
some observations and rest their horses. Beii^ 
unable to procure \ either game or fish, they were 
much distressed for want of provisions ; and Aeir 
situation was rendered still more unpleasant by cer- 
tain evidences that the Minnetarees were at no great 
distance from them. The weather, also, was cold 
and rainy, preventing their taking any observation, 
and detaining them beyond the period Uiey had 
proposed to stop. 

They did not start till the 26th, when, proceeding 
in nearly a southeast direction across the plains, at 
twelve miles* distance they came to a branch of Ma- 
rians River, " which^" says Uie Journal, ^* we cross- 
ed, and continued along its southern side for two 
miles, where it is joined by another branch of nearly 
equal size from the southwest, and far more clear 
than the north branch, which is turbid, though the 
beds of both are composed of pebbles. We now d^ 
cided on pursuing this river to its junction with the 
fork of Maria's River, which we had ascended, and 
then crossing the country obhquely to Tansy River, 
to descend that stream to its confluence with Ma- 
ria's River. We Uierefiore crossed over and de*. 
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soended the nrer, and al one nile he)ow the Jnae* 
tion baited to let thekoraOs graxe in a lartile bottom, 
ia which were some Indian lodaee that appeared to. 
hare been inhabited during^ the ket winter. ' * * t 

^* At the distance of three milee we aaeeaded the 
bills elose to the virev, whiie Drewyer proceeded 
along its TaHey on the opposite side. But scarcely 
had Captain Lewis reached the. high ]dain, when he 
saw^ about a mile to his left, a collection of about 
thirty horsey. lie imniediately halted,. and by the 
s^d of his spyglass disco¥«red that one half of the 
horses were saddled, and that on the eminence 
above the horses there weisa several Indians look- 
ing down towards the river, probably at Diewyer., 
litis was a most nnwelooiiie sight. Their probaUe 
nunabere rendered any conkest with them of doubt- 
fhl issue, while to attempt to escape would only ia* 
^te pursuit, and our bosses were so bad that wo 
must certsonly be overtaken; besides which. Brew* 
yer eould not yet be aware that the Indians wera 
near, and if we ran he would most probably be sac- 
rificed. We determined, ^erqfoie, to make the best 
of our situation; and advanced towards them in a 
iHendly manner. The 0ag whieh we had brought in 
case of any such aeoideiu was disfdayed, and wa 
continued slowly to approach them. Their atten- 
tion was 80 entirely directed to Dvewyer that they 
^d not immediately discover us. As soon as they 
^d perceive us tiiey appeared to he much alarmed^ 
and ran about in great confusion: some of thent 
came down the hiU and drove their horses wtthia 
ffunshot of the eminence, to which they then re- 
lumed, as if to wait onr arrival. When we came 
within a quarter of a mile, one <rf them mqunted and 
rode at full speed to meet us ; bqt at the distance of 
a hundred paces he halted, and Captain Lewis, wha 
had ali^ted to receive him, held out ^^P hand and 
beokoned to him to i^rpach : he looked at us toti 
some time, and tben^ without 8a3nng a word, retum* 

za 
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ed to his compamons with as taoch haafte as he had* 
advanced. The whole party now desoended the ML 
wad rode towards us. As yet we saw only eighty 
but presumed that there must be more behied themy' 
as there were other horses saddled. We, however, 
advanced, and Captain Lewis bow told his two men 
that he feared these were the.Minnetarees of Fort 
de Prairie, who, from their infiEunous character, would 
in all probability attempt to rdb us ; but that, being 
determined to die rather than lose l^s papers' and in- 
struments, he had made up his mind to resist to the 
last extremity, and advised them to do the same, and 
to be on the alert should there be any disposition 
to attack us. 

'* When the two parties came, within a hundn^ 
yards of each other, all the Indians except one halt- 
ed; Captain Lewis therefore ordered his two men 
to stop while he advanced alone ; and, after shakiiyg 
hands with the Indian, he went on, aiHl did the same 
with the others in the rear, the foremost Indian at 
the same time shaking hands with the two men. 
They all now came up, and, after alighting, ihp In- 
dians adced to smoke with us. Captain Lewis, who 
was very anxious for Drewyer's safety, told then 
that the man who had gone down the river had the* 
pipe, add requested, as they had seen him, that one 
of them should accompSny Fields tol)rin|; him back. 
To this they assented, and Fields went with a young 
Indian in search of Drewyer. Captain Lewis now 
asked them by signs if they were the Minnetarees 
of the north, and was sorry to learn by their answer 
that his suspicions were too true. He then inquired 
if there was any chief among them« They pointed 
out three ; but^ though he did not believe them, he 
thought it best to please them, and ^^ave to one a 
flag, to another a medal, and to a third a handker- 
ebief. They appeared to be well satisfied with these 
presents, and soon entirely recovered from the agi- 
tation into which our first ii^^rview had throng 
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^m ; for they were, in fset. niore alarmed tbah we 
were at the first meeting. In turn, however, we be* 
came equally Satisfied, on seeing that they were not 
joined by any more companions ; for we considered 
ourselves quite a match for eight Indians, particn* 
larly as only two of them had guns, the rest being 
armed with eye-dogs and bows and arrows. 

*' As it was growing lale, Captain Lewis proposed 
that they should encamp together near the river ; for 
he was glad to see them, and had a great deal to 
say to them. They assented ; and being soon join* 
ed by Drewyer, we proceeded towards the river, 
and after despending a very steep bluff, two hundred 
and fifty feet high, encamped in a small bottom. 
Here the Indians formed a large semicircular tent 
of dressed butiBilo skins, in which the two parties 
asseinbled, and by the help of Drewyer the evening 
was spent in conversation. The Indians informed 
OS that they were a part of a large band, which at 
present lay encamped on the main branch of Maria's 
River, near the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and at 
the distance of a day and a half's journey from this 
place. Another numerous party were hunting buf« 
falo near the Broken Mountains, from which they 
would proceed in a few days to the north of Maria's 
River. With the first of these there was a white 
man. They added, that from this place to the es* 
tablishment at whieb they traded on the Saskasha* 
wan was only mx days' easy march, that is, such m 
day's journey as could be mad& with their woioen 
and children; so that we computed the distance at 
one hundred and sixty miles. There thev carry 
wolfskins and some beaver, and exchange them for 
guns, ammunition, blankets, spirituous hquors, and 
other articles of Indian tmffic. 

'' Captain Lewis, in tism, informed them that be 
had come from a great distance up the large river 
which runs towards the rising sun, and that he had 
^en as far as the great lake where the sun sets} 
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HmX he liad Men loaiiF q«U«i»9i the i^^einter pm of 
whom were at wfur wiUi each oth«r, buit Uiat hy hie 
iMdtetion they had inade peac^, aiid all of them had 
heen invited to come and. trade with him east of the 
mountaiQe ; that he WA9 oow oa hi» way home, but 
had left hia com^enions at the Falls while he^camci 
in search of the Mionetarees, in the haf)e of inducing 
Ihem also to live at peace wi(h thek nei^boum, apd 
to visit the trading^^htotiaee which were ah<mt to be 
established at the entrance .of Maria's River. They 
said that they were jiQiuQfis to be at peace with the 
Tushepaws, but that those people haid lately filled « 
Qumber of their relations, as they proved by pointing 
Uk several of the party who had Uieir.hair cut as a 
maik of mounaiiig. They weire equally willing, the^jr 
added, to come down asd trade with us. C2q[>taiA 
(iCwis therelbre proposed Iha^ they ^oi4d send 
some of their young men to invite all (heir band to 
meet us at the mouth of Maria's Biyer, and that thi» 
vest of the party should go with us to that plae^ 
where he hoped to find his «»en, ofiering lhem» at 
l^be same time, ten horses and some tobacco if they 
would accompany us. To this, heiwever, they made 
no reply. Finding them very fond of the pipe, Cap^ 
tain Lewis, who was desirous of Heeptag a vigilant 
watch during the nig^t, smohe4 wUh them until a 
IM hour, and, ss^ soon as they were aH aa^iv he 
awoke B. FieldSy and ordeHng him to roi^e us all in 
ease any Indian left the csmp» ds they would proh* 
ably attempt to steal our horses, he lay down by the 
side of Drewyer in the tent with all the Indimtib 
whUe the two Fields. w<ffe su^etehed near the fire ai 
themomhofit. 

*^uly 27. The Indisns got i^p at f»ncise and 
crowded round the fire, near which J. Fields, who 
was then on wateh, had caceke^y left his rifle, by 
ihe head of his brothec, who was still asleep. One 
ef the Indians slipped behind him, and, unperceive4 
)Q0k his brother's and his owp sifle» while at the 
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[^me time two others seized those of Drewjrer and 
Captain Lewis. As soon as Fields turned roand he 
saw the Indian running off with the rifles, and in* 
stantly callins his brother, thev pursued him for fifty 
or sixty yards, and just as they overtook him, in 
the scuffle R. Fields stabbed him through the heart 
with his knife : he ran about fifteen steps and fell 
dead. They now hastened back with their rifles to 
the camp. The moment the fellow touched his gun, 
Dre wyer, who was awake, jumped up and wrested 
it from him. The noise awoke Captain Lewis, who 
instantly started from the ground, and reached, to 
seize his gun ; but, finding it gone, he drew a pistol 
frohci his belt, and turning about, saw an Indian run- 
ning off with it. He followed him and ordered him 
to lay it down, which he was doing, just as the two 
Fields came up and were taking aim to shoot him ; 
when Captain Lewis ordered them not to fire, as the 
Indian did not appear to intend any mischief. He 
dropped the gun, aiid was going off slowly, when 
Dre wyer came out and asked permission to kill him ; 
but this Captain Lewis forbade, as he had not at- 
tempted to shoot us. But, finding that the Indians 
were now endeavouring to drive off all our horses, 
he ordered the men to follow the main party who 
were chasing the horses up the river, and to fire ia- 
stantly upon the thieves ; while he, without taking 
time to run for his shot-pouch, pursued the fellow 
who had stolen his gun and another Indian, who 
were driving away the horses on the left of the 
camp. He pressed them so closely that they left' 
twelve of their own horses, but continued to drive 
off one of ours. At the distance of three hundred 
paces they entered a steep niche in the river bluffs, 
when Captain Lewis, being too much out of breath 
to pursue them any farther, called out, as he had 
done several times before, that unless they gave up 
the horse he would shoot them. As he raised his 
gun one of them jumped behind a tock, and spoke ta 
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the other, who, stopping at the dietaoce of thiftjr* 
paces, Captain Lewis shot him in the beUy.* m 
fell on his knees and right elbow, but, racing him- 
self a little, fired, and then czawled behind a rock. 
The shot had nearly proTed iiatal; lor Captain Lew- 
is, who was hai^headed, felt the wind of the ball 
very distinctly. Not having his shot-pouch, he 
oould not reload his rifle ; and, having only a single 
charge also lor his pistol, he thought it most {urudent 
not to attack them farther, and retired slowl^ to the 
oamp. He was met by Drewyer, who, hearing the 
report of the guns^ had come to his assistance, leav^ 
log the Fields to follow the other Indians. Captaia 
Lewis ordered him to call out to them to desist from 
the pursuit, as we could take the horses of the In- 
dians in place of our own; but they were at too 
great a distance to hear him. He tiwvefore return- 
ed to the camp, and while he was saddJing tha 
h(n«ea the Fields returned with Icmr of our own, 
having followed the Indians until two of them swam 
the river and two others ascended the hills, so that 
the horses became dispersed. 

'* We were, on the whole, rather gainers by the 
contest, for we had taken four of the Indian hor8es» 
and lost only one of our own. Besides which, wa 
found in the camp four shields, two bows with quiv- 
ers, and one of their guns, which we took with us, 
and also the flag we had presented to tiiem: the 
medal we left round the neck of the dead man, ttont 
they might be informed wlio we were. 'Hie rest of 
tiieir baggage, except some buffalo n^af, we did net 
disturb ; and as there was no time to be lost, wa 

* In consequence of the death of this man at the hands of 
Captain Lewis, a treacherous and lurking hostilitjr was excited 
in the bieasts of the BJackfeet (and it i^ presnmedatili remains), 
which induced the Ameiici^ For Co^ipany tQ MtaJ^lish a stronc 
fort, with a force of sixty men, at the mouth ot Maria's River. 
1" his band keep shout the head-waters of the Missouri, and corns 
down even to the Arkansas, plundering the Fiatheads, Nei* 
Ksreet, 9pd Sho^onee8.-*irvMv« 
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mounted our horses, and, after ascending the river 
hills, took our course through the beautiful level 
plains in a direction a little to the south of east* 
We had no doubt but we should be immediately pur* 
Bued by a much larger party, and that, as soon as in* 
telligence was given to the band near the Broken 
Mountains, they would hasten to the mouth of Ma- 
ria's River to intercept us* We hoped, however, to 
be there before them, so as to form a junction with 
our friends. We therefore pushed our horses as 
fast as we possibly could (and, fdrtunately for us, the 
Indian horses proved very good), the plains being 
perfec^y level, without many stones or prickly 
pears, and in fine order for travelling after the late 
rains. At eight miles from our camp we passed a 
stream forty yards wide, to which, from the occur- 
rence of the morning, we gave the name of Battle 
River. At three o'clock we reached Rose River, 
five miles above where we had formerly passed it ; 
and having now come by estimate sixty-three miles, 
we halted for an hour and a half to refresh our horses, 
then pursued our journey seventeen miles farthei", 
wheA, as the night came on, we killed a buffalo, and 
again stopped for two hours. The sky was notv 
overcast, but as the moon gave light enough tp shoV 
us the route, we continued along .through immense 
herds of buffalo for twenty miles, and then, almoH 
exhausted With fatigue, halted at two in the morn- 
ing, 

" July 38) to rest ourselves and the horses. At 
daylight we awoke, sore, and scarcely able to stand ; 
but as our own lives, as well as those of our com- 
panions, depended on our pressing forward, we again 
mounted our horses and set out. The men were 
desirous of crossing the Missouri at Grog Spring, 
where Rose River approaches it so nearly that by 
passing down the southwest side of it we might 
avoid the country at the junction of the two rivers, 
across which the enemy would most probably j^uJr- 
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gue us. But as this circuitous route would consume 
the whole day, and the Indians might in the mean 
time attack the canoes^ at the point, Captain Lewis 
stated to his party that it was now their duty to risk 
their lives for their, friends and companions ; that 
they should therefore proceed immediately to the 
point to give them the alarm ; and if they had not 
yet arrived ih^te, they would raft the Missouri, and, 
after hiding the baggage, ascend the river on fodt 
through the Woods till they should meet them. He 
told them, also, tha) it was his determination, in case 
they were attacked in crossing the plains, to tie the 
bridles of the horse$, and stand together till they 
had either routed their enemies, or sold their lives 
as dearly as possible. To this they all assented, 
and we, therefore continued our route to the east- 
ward, till at the distance of twelve miles we came 
near the Missouri, when we heard a noise which 
seemed like the report of a gun. We therefore 
quickened our pace for eight mnes farther, and, be- 
Sig about five miles from Grog Springs now heaid 
distinctly the noise of several rifles from the river. 
We hurried to the bank, and saw With exquisite sat- 
isfaction our friends descending the river. They 
landed to greet us, and after turning our horses loose, 
we embarked with our baggage, and went down to 
the spot where we had made a deposite. This, after 
Ireconnoitring the adjacent country, we opened ; but. 
Unfortunately, the cache had caved in, and most of 
the articles were injured. We took whatever was 
Still worth preserving, and immediately proceeded 
to the point, where we found our deposites in eood 
order. By a singular good fortune, we were here 
joined by Sergeanjt Gass and Willard from the Falls, 
who had been ovdered to come with the horses here 
to assist in piocuring meat for the voyage, as it had 
been calculated that the canoes would reach this 
place much sooner than Captain Lewis's party. Af- 
ter a very heavy shower of rain and hail, attended 
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trith Yiolent thunder and lightniniTt we started ftom 
the point, and giving a final discharge to our horses^ 
went over to the island where we had left our red 
pirogue; which, however, we found much decayed^ 
and we had no means of repairing her. We there* 
fbre took all the iron work out of her^ and,proceed'* 
ing down the river fiftesen milesi encamped near 
some cottonwood-treeSf • one of which was of the 
narrow-leafed species, and the first of that kind we 
had remarked in ascending the river. 

** Sergeant Ord way's partv, which had left the 
mouth of Madison River on the 13th, had descended 
in safety to White Bear Island, where he arrived on 
the 19th, and, after collecting the baggage, had left 
the falls on the 27th in the white pirogue and five ca- 
noes, while Sergeant Gass and Willard set out at 
the same time by land with th^ horses, and thus for« 
tunately met together." 

They started the next morning, notwithstanding 
a violent storm of rain and hail, having first sent 
two canoes ahead for the purpose of hunting elk 
and buffalo, which were in immense numbers. The 
river was high and the current rapid, and they con- 
tinued their voyage downward for several days, at 
the rate, when the weather wotdd permit, of sixty 
or seventy miles a day, passing the mouths of the 
MuscleshellrBig Dry, Little Dry, and Porcupine Riv« 
era in their descent. 

" August 7. Being resolved," proceeds the Jour* 
nal, " to reac^, if possible, the Yellowstone, a dis- 
tance of eighty-three miles, in the course of the day, 
we set out early, and, being favoured by a rapid cur** 
rent and good oarsmen, proceeded with jgreat speed. 
In passing^ Martha's River, we. observed that its 
mouth was at present a quarter of a mile lower than 
it had been last year. Here we perceived the first 
i4>pearance of coal-burned hills and pumice-stone, 
which seem always to accompany each other. At 
this place, also, were the first elms and dwarf ce- 
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dars, on the bluffs of the river. The ash, too, made 
its first appearance in a solitary tree^ut the Ash Rap* 
id, but was seen occasionally scattered through the 
low grounds at the Elk Rapid, and thence down^ 
ward, though it was generally small. The whole 
country on the northeast side, between Martha and 
Milk Rivers, is a beautiful level plain, with a soal 
much more fertile than that higher up. The buffia* 
lo, elk, and other animals still continued numerous, 
as were also the bear, who lie in wait at the cross^ 
ing places, where they seize elk and the weaker 
cattle, and then stay by the carcass to keep off the 
wolves till the whole is devoured. At four o'clock 
we reached the mouth of the Yellowstone, where 
we found a note from Captain Clarke, informing m 
of his intention of waiting for us a few miles betow. 
We therefore left a memorandum for two of oar 
huntsmen, who had been sent out, and who, we now 
supposed, must be behind us, and then pursued our 
course till night came on, when, not being able to 
overtake Captain Clarke, we encamped." 

The next day they proceeded nearly to the 
mouth of Whiteearth River without meeting Captain 
Clarke, and not knowing what to think of it, they 
landed and remained for two days, during which 
they employed themselves in caulking and repairing 
their canoes, and in preparing skins for clothing. 

" August 11. Being anxious," continues the nanu* 
tive, *' to reach the Burned Hills by noon, in order to 
determine their latitude, we went forward with great 
rapidity, but by the time we reached that place it was 
twenty minutes too late to take a meridian altitude. 
Captain Lewis observing on the opposite side of the 
river a herd of elk on a sand-bar covered with willowSt 
landed with Cruzatte to hunt them. Each of them 
fired and shot an elk. They then reloaded, and took 
different routes in pursuit of the game, when, just as 
Captain Lewis was taking aim at an elk, a ball struck 
him in the left thigh, about an inch below the hip 
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joint, and missing the bone, passed through the fimb, 
and grazed the other to some depth. It instantly 
occurred to him that Cruzatte, whose eyesight was 
not very good, must have shot him in misuke for 
an elk, as he was dressed in brown leather. He 
tiierefore called out that he was wounded, and looked 
towards the place from. which the shot came: see- 
ing nothing, however, he called on Cruzatte by name 
several times, but received no answer. As, then, his 
companion was out of hearing, and the shot appear- 
ed not to have come from more than forty paces^ dis- 
tance, he now concluded that it must have been fired 
by an Indian ; and not knowing how many might be 
'concealed in the bushes, he made towards the pi- 
Togue, calling out to Cruzatte to retreat, as there 
"Were Indians in the willows. As soon as he reach- 
ed the pirogue, he ordered the men to arms, and sta- 
ting to them that he had been wounded by the Indians, 
though he hoped not mortally, bade them follow him 
to relieve Cruzatte. They mstantly followed for a 
hundred paces^ when his wound became so painful, 
and his thigh stiffened in such a manner, that he could 
go no farther. He therefore ordered the men to 
proceed, and if they should be overpowered by num* 
bers, to retreat towards the boats, keeping up a con* 
tinual fire ; then limping back to the pirogue, he 
made ready his rifle, pistol, and air-gun, determined 
to sell his life dearly in case the men should be over- 
come. In this state of anxiety and suspense he re- 
mained for about twenty minutes, when the party 
returned with Cruzatte, and reported that no Indians 
were to be seen in the neighbourhood. Cruzatte 
was now much alarmed, and declared that he had 
shot at an elk, as he supposed, after Caf^tain Lewis 
had left him, but disclaimed all idea ef having inten- 
tionally wounded his officer. There was now no 
doubt but the shot had come from him ; yet, as it 
seemed to be perfectly accidental, and he had always 
conducted himself with propriety, no farther notice 
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was taken of it. The woond was dressed, and pat- 
ent lint put into the holes. It bled considerably, but 
as the ball had toudied no bone or artery, it was 
hoped it would not proTe fktal. As it was now ren- 
dered impossible for him, however, to take the ob- 
servations he had proposed, to determine the latitude 
of the Burned Hills, which was chiefly desirable from 
^eir bein^ at the most northern point of the Missou- 
ri, he declmed remaining tiU the next day, and pro- 
ceeded oh till evening. As he could not now be re- 
moved without great pain, and had a high fever, he 
remained on board during the night, ai^ e^j the 
next morning, 

" August 13, we proceeded on with as much exp^ 
dition as (possible. Soon after starting we went on 
shore to visit a camp, which we foimd to be that ojT 
Dickson and Hancock, the two illinois traders, wl^> 
told us that they had seen Captain Clarke the dajr 
before. While stopping here we were overtakefi 
hy our two hunters. Colter and Collins, who had 
been missing since the Sd. They stated that, after 
following us the first day, tliey concluded we must 
be behind, and waited ibr us several days, until thev 
became convinced of Uieir mistake, when they came 
on as rapidly as they could. We made some presents 
to the two traders, and then proceeded tiU one 
o^clock, when we Joined our friends and companions 
under Captain Churke.** 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Party commanded by Captain Clarke proceed along 
Clarke's River.— Their sorry Commemoration of the 4th m 
Jaly.— Instance of Sacaiawea's Strength of Memory.— De- 
acription of the River and of jthe surrounding Country, as the 
Party proceed.— Horses missing, and supposed to be stolen 
by the Indians.— They reach Wisdom River.— Extraordinary 
Heat of a Spring.— Fondness of the Parly for Tobacco.— 
Sergeant Ordway recovers the Horses.— Captain Clarke di- 
vides his Party, one detachmtot to descend the River.— They 
reach Gallatin and Jefferson Rivers.— Arrive at the Yellow- 
stone River.— Otter and Beaver Rivers.— Indian Fortification. 
— One of the Party accidentally wounded.— Engaged in boild- 

* ing Canoes.— Twenty-four Hones stolen, probably by the In- 
dians. 

** J<7LT 3. On taking leave of Captain Le^vis and 
the Indians, the division under Captain Clarke, con« 
sisting of fifteep men, with fifty horses, set out 
through the valley of Clarke^s River, along the west- 
ern side of which they rode in a southern direction. 
This valley is from ten to fifteen miles in width, tol- 
erably leveU and partially covered with the long- 
leafed and the pitch pine, with some oottonwood, 
birch, and sweet willow on the borders of the 
streams." • • • ^* After crossing eight diflfereut 
streams of water, four of which were small, they 
halted at the distance of eighteen mil^s, on the up- 
per side of a large creek, where they let their horses 
graze, and after dinner continued their journey in the 
same direction eighteen miles farther, when they 
encamped on the north side of a large creek. The 
YaUey became more beautiful as they advanced, and 
was diversified by a number of small open pLeiins, 
abounding with grass and a variety of sweet-scented 
«plants, and warred by ten streams rushing from 
Aa2 
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Ibe western mountains with considerable Telodtjr/ 
These mountains were covered with snow about 
one fifth of their way from the top, and some snow 
was still to be seen on the high points, and in the 
hollows of the mountains to the eastward." 

The following day they continued their route up 
the valley, which became narrower as they advan- 
ced. They were obliged to ford several rapid creeks 
on their way, and at the distance of thirtv miles en- 
eiimped on the western branch of ClanLe's River. 
Crossing the river the next morning, after proceed- 
ing one mile they came tb its eastern branch, w\d<A 
they ascended to the foot of the mountain ; and, hav- 
ing ascertained that it took its rise in a high, peaked 
mountain about twenty miles to the northeast of the 
valley, they stopped for the night. " As soon as they 
halted,'' proceeds the narrative, '* several men were 
despatched in different directions to examine the 
jroad, and from their report it was concluded that the 
best path would be one about three miles up the 
stream. This was the road travelled by the Ootli- 
shoots, and would certaiilly shorten the route two 
days at least, besides bein^ much better, as ^ejhad 
been informed by the Indians, than that by whidi 
we had advanced in the fall. 

"July 6. The night was very cold, succeeded br 
frost in the m6rriing ; and as the horses were mxA 
scattered, the party were not able to set out befoie 
nine o^clock. They then went ^ong the stream kr 
three miles, and leaving td* the right the path by 
which they had come in the foil, followed the roafl 
taken by the Ootlashoots, up a gentle ascent to the 
dividing mountain which separates the waters ef 
the middle fork of Clarke's River from tiioae of 
Wisdom and Lewis , Rivers. On readmig the ott* 
er side tliey came to Glade Ct^ek, down which they 
proceeded, crossing it frequently into the g^des m 
each side, where the timber was small, and in maiqr 
places destroyed by Are : there wdtfe gieat^satitim 
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of pimmaih then in bloom. Throoghout Hbtt |[ladM 
were great numbers of holes made by the whistling 
or burrowing squirrel ; and they killed a hare of the 
large mountain species. Along these roads there 
were also appearances of old buffalo paths, and some 
old heads of buffalpes ; and as these animals evince 
^ wonderful sagacity in the choice of their routes, the 
coincidence of a biiffalo with an Indian track affords 
the strongest evidence that it is the best. In the af- 
ternoon they passed along the bill side, north of the 
creek, for six miles, when they entered an extensive 
level plain. Here the Indian tracks scattered so 
much that they were wholly at a loss which to fol- 
low ; but Sacajaweah reco^piised the plain immedi- 
ately. She had travelled it often during her child- 
hood, and informed them that It was greatly resort- 
ed to by the Shoshonees, who came here for the 
purpose of gathering quamash and of takhig beaver, 
with which the plain abounded ; that Glaoe Creek 
was a branch of Wisdom River, and that, on reach- 
ing the more elevated part of the i^n, they wonkL 
see a gap in the mountains, on the route to the ca- 
noes, and from that gap the high point of a mountain 
covered with snow. At the distance of a mile HieV 
passed over a large creek from the right ; also Fish 
Creek, eomiag firom a snowy mountain, across whtdi 
iheire was a gap. Soon after, on ascending some 
nsing ground, the country spread itself into a beau- 
tiful plsjn, extending north and south about ^He^ 
miles wide and thirty in lei^th, and surrounded on 
all sides by high points of mountains covered with 
snow, among which was the gap pointed out by jkhe 
aqu^w, bearing south b^^ east. They had not gone 
two miles from the last creek when they were over- 
taken by a violent etorm of wind; accompanied by 
a heavy fall of rain, which lasted an hour and a half. 
Having no shelter, they formed a solid column lo 
protect themselves from the gust, and then went on 
five miles to a small creel^ where, finding some , 
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wood, tbey encamped for the night, and dried them- 
selves. Here they observed fresh signs of Indians, 
who had been gathering quamash. Their distance 
was twenty-six miles. In the morning, 

" July 7, their horses were so much scattered, that, 
although they sent out hunters to range the coontiy 
in every direction for si^ or eight miles, nine ef 
them were still missing. They were the most valu- 
able ones of all, and so much attached to some of 
their companions that it was difficult to separate 
them in the daytime. It was therefore concluded 
that they must have been st(^en by some roving In- 
dians, and, accordingly, a pmrty of five men was kft 
to continue the pursuit, while the rest went on to 
the spot where the canoes had beeh deposited. They 
set out at ten o'clock, and pursued a course soom 
5(K> east across the valley, which they found to be 
watered by four large creeks, with extensive, low, 
miry bottoms, till they reached Wisdom River, akMig 
the northeast side of which they continued, when, 
at the distance of sixteen miles, they came to the 
three branches. Near that p4ace they stopped for 
dinner at a hot spring situated in the open pkmL 
The bed of the spring is about fifteen yards in cir- 
cumference, and composed of loose, hard, grit^ 
stones, through which the water boils in la^e quan- 
tities. It is slightly impregnated with snlpribur, and 
SO hot that a piece of meat, about the size of three 
fingers, was completely done in twenty-five minutes. 
After dinner they proceeded across the easten 
branch and along the north side of the middle brandi 
for nine miles, when they reached the gap in the 
mountains, and took a final leave of this extensive 
▼alley, which they called the Hot-spring Valley. It 
is, indeed, a beautiful country: though enelosied by 
mountains covered with snow, the soil is exceeding- 
ly fertile, and well supplied with esculent plants, 
while its numerous creeks furnish immense quanti- 
ties of beaver. Another valley less extensi^^ aad 
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HKure rugged opened itself to their view as they 
passed through the gap ; but, as they had made twen- 
ty-five miles, and the night was advancing, they halt- 
ed near some fine springs which fall into Willard's 
Creek. After a cold night, during which their horses 
separated and could not be collected till eight o'clock 
in the morning, 

^ July 8, they crossed the valley along the south- 
west side of Willaid's Creek for twelve miles, when 
it entered the mountains, and then, turning IS. 20^ 
E., they came to the Shoshonee Cove after riding 
seven miles ; thence they proceeded down the west 
branch of Jefferson River, and at the distance of 
nine miles reached its forks, where we had depos- 
ited oar merchandise in the month of August. Most 
dr the men were {in the habit of chewing tobacco; 
and such was their eagerness to procure it after so 
long a privation, that they scarcely waited to take 
the saddles from their horses before they ran eag«r- 
iy to the cave, and were delighted at being able to 
resume this fascinating indq^ence. This, indeed, 
was one of the most tr3ring privations they had en- 
countered. Some of the men, whose tomahawks 
were so formed as to answer the purpose of pipes, 
even lN*oke the handles of these weapons, cut them 
into small fragments, and chewed them; the wood 
having, by frequent smoking, become strongly im- 
pregnated with the taste of that plant. They found 
everything safe, though si^me of the goods were a 
litUe damp, and one of the canoes had a hole in it. 
The ride of this day was twenty-seven miles in 
length, thiough a country diversified by low, marshy 
grounds, and high, open, stony plains, terminated by 
lofty mountains, on the tops and along the northern 
Bides (^ which the snow still remained. Over the 
whole were scattered great quantities of hyssop, and 
the different species of shmofi common to the plains 
of the Missouri. 

« They had now crossed from Traveller's Rest 
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CJreek to the head of Jefferson's River, which seems 
to form the best and shortest rbute over the motint- 
' atns during almost the whole distance of one hun- 
dred and sixty-four miles. It is, in fact, a rery ex- 
cellent road ; and by cutting down a few trees it 
might be rendered a good route for wagons, with the 
exception of about four miles over one of the moant- 
ains, which would require somre levelling.!* 

The next day was spent in raising and repairiiig 
the canoes, and in the course of it they were joined 
by Sergeant Ordway with the missing horses. 

"July 10. This morning," says the Journal, "a 
white frost covered the ground, the gra^s was frozen, 
and the ice three quarters of an inch thick in a basin 
of water. The boats were now loaded, and Captain 
Clarke divided his men into two bands, one to de- 
scend the river with the baggage, while he, with the 
other, should proceed on hon^b^k to the Yellow- 
stone. A fter breakfast the two parties set out, those 
on shore skirting the eastern side of Jefferson Riv- 
er, through Service Valley, and over Rattlesnake 
Mountain, into a beautiful and extensive countiT, 
known among the Indians by the name of Hahnab- 
appapelah, or Beaverhead Valley, from the number 
of those animals found in it, and also from a point oC 
/land resembling the head of a beaver. It exteoAi 
from Rattlesnake Mountain a» low as Fraziei^ 
Creek, and is about fifty miles in length in a direct 
line, while its width varifs from ten to fifteen mOes, 
being watered in its whole course by the Jefferson, 
and six different creeps. This valley is open and 
fertile, and, besides the vast numbers of beaver ani 
otter on its creeks, the bti^hy low grounds are a &- 
Yourite resort for deer, while on the higher parts of 
the valley were seen scattered groups of antelopee, 
and beyond, on the steep sides of the rooantams, 
many of the bighorn, taking refuge there from the 
wolves and bears. At the distance^of fifteen mfles 
the two parties stopped to dine, when C^>tttn 
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Clarke, finding that the river became wider and 
deeper, and that the canoes could advance more 
rapidly than the horses, determined to proceed him- 
self by water, leaving Sergeant Pryor, with six men, 
to bring on the horses. They resumed their jour- 
ney after dinner, and encamped on the eastern side 
of the river, opposite to the head of Three- thousand- 
mile Island.'* 

The two following days they continued to descend 
the river, passing Philanthropy and Wisdom Rivers, 
and seeing great numbers of beaver as they passed 
along. 

**July 13. Early in the morning," continues the 
narrative, " they set out, and at noon reached the 
entrance of Madison River, where Sergeant Pryor 
had arrived with the horses about an hour before ; 
and, having driveh them across Madison and Gal- 
latin Rivers, just below the mouth of the latter the 
party halted to dine and unload the canoes. Here 
they again separated ; Sergeant Ordway, with nine 
nien, settmg out in six canoes to descend the river, 
while Captain Clarke, with the remaining ten, the 
wife and child of Chaboneau, and fifty horsed, were 
to proceed by land to the Yellowstone. They set 
ont at five in the afternoon from the forks of the 
Missouri, in a direction nearly east ; but, as many 
of the horses had sore feet, they were obliged to 
inove slowly, and after going four miles halted for 
tne night on the bank of Gallatin River. This is a 
DeautiTtil stream, and though rapid, and obstructed 
ny islands near its mouth, is navigable for canoes. 
On its lower side the land rises gradually to the foot 
of a mountain, running almost parallel with it ; but 
the country below it and Madison River is a level 
plain, covered with short grass, the soil being poor, 
and encumbered with stones and strata of hard 
white rock along the hill sides. Throughout the 
whole, game was very abundant. They obtained 
deer in the low grounds ; beaver and otter were seen 
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in Galladn River; and eOc, wokea, eagles, hairlcs^ 
CIOW9, and geese were noticed at different points on 
the route. The plain was intersected by severs^ 
great roads, leading to a gap in the mountain about 
twenty miles distant, in a direction E.N.E. ; but 
the Indian woman, who was acquainted with the 
country, recommended another gap more to the 
south, through which Captain Clarke determined to 
proceed." 

They started early the next morning;, and, pursu* 
i^g the route recommenjded by the squaw, came in 
the afternoon to the three forks of Gallatin RiYer, 
and in the evening encamped at the entrance of the 
gap previously mentioned by her. 

"July 15. After an early breakfast," says the 
Journal, " they proceeded through this gap to the 
heads of the eastern fork of Gallatin River, near 
which they had encamped the evening before, and at 
the distance of six miles reached the top of the di« 
Tiding ridge which separates the waters of the Mis- 
souri and the Yellowstone, on descending which 
ridge they struck pne of the streams of the latter 
river. They followed its course through an open 
country, with high mountains on each side partially 
covered with i»ne, and watered by several streams, 
crowded, as usual, with beaver dams. Nine miles 
fr^m the summit of the ridge they reached the Yel- 
lowstone itself, about a mile and a half below where 
it issues from the Rocky Mountains. It now ap- 
peared that the communication between the two 
rivers was short and ea^y. The distance from the 
head of the Missouri at its three forks ta this place 
is forty-eight miles, the ^eater part of which is 
through a level plain; while from the forks of ^ 
c^astem branch of Gallatin Riv^, which is there nav^ 
igable for small canoes, to this part of the YeSlxm- 
stone, it is no more than eighteen miles, with an ex- 
cellent road over a hi^h, dry country, the hills being 
of inconsiderable height, and easily passable. They 
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halted for three hours to rest their horses, and then 
pursued the buffalo road alon^r the bank of the river. 

" Although but just emerging from a high snowy 
mountain, the Yellowstone is here a bold, rapid, and 
deep stream, one hundred and twenty yards in width. 
The bottoms along its course are narrow within the 
mountains, but widen to the extent of nearly two 
miles in the valley below, where they are oetasioo- 
ally overflowed, and the soil gives growth to cotton- 
wood, rose-bushes, honeysuckle, rushes, common 
coarse grass, a species of rye, and various produc- 
tions found on moist lands. On each side these low 
grounds are bordeiped by dry plains of coarse gravel 
and sand, stretching back to the foot of the mount- 
ains, and supphed with a very short grass. The 
mountaina on the east side of the river are rough 
and rocky, and were still covered with great quui« 
titles of snow ; while two other high, snowy mount- 
ains were seen, one bearing north fifteen or twenty 
miles, the qther nearly east. They had no cover- 
ing except a few scattered pine, nor, indeed, coidd 
they discover any timber fit even for a small ca- 
^oe.*' At the distance of nine miles from the mount* 
ain they passed a bold, deep stream from the north- 
west, discharging itself into the Yellowstone, and to 
which they gave the niame of Shields's River. 

They continued their course along the river the 
following day, their horses being unable to travel 
fast in consequence of the soreness of their feet, and 
halted in the evening after having made twenty-six 
miles. On the 17th they passed two large creeks, 
entering the Yellowstone nearly opposite to each 
othqr ; the one coming from the northeast they call- 
ed Otter, and that on the other side Beaver River. 
" The river," says the Journal, " was now becoming 
more divided by islands, and a number of small 
creeks fell into it on both sides. The largest of' 
these was about seven miles from Beaver River, en- 
tering on the right : they called it Bratton's River, 
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frdra one of the men. The highlands, too, approach, 
ed more neariy than before ; but, although their sides 
were partially supplied with pine and cedar, the 
growth was too small for canoes. The buffalo were 
beginning to be more abundant, and for the first 
time on this riVer they saw a pelican ; but deer and 
elk were now more scarce than before. In one of 
the low bottoms of the river was an Indian fort, 
which aeemed to have been built during the previous 
summer. It was in the form of a circle, about fifty 
feet in diameter, five feet high, and ibrmed of logs 
lapped over each other, covered on the outside with 
t)ark set on end. The entrance was guarded by a 
'woric on each side of it facing the river. These iil- 
trenchments, the squaw informed us, were frequent- 
ly made by the Minnetarees and other Indians at war 
■With the Shoshonees, when pursued by their ene- 
niles on horseback." 

Gibson, one of the party, was so badly Imrt the 
"following day, by falling on a sharp point of wood^ 
that he was unable to sit on his horse, and they 
were obliged to form a sort of litter for hfm, so that 
Tte could lie neiarly at full length. The wound be- 
^came so paififul, however, after proceeding a short 
'distance, that he could not bear the motion, and they 
left him with. two men, while Captain Clarke went 
to search for timber large enough to form canoes. 
He suc(ieeded in findipg some trees of sufficient siae 
for small canoes, two of which he determined to 
construct, and by lashing them together hoped to 
make them answer the purpose of conveying the 
party down the river, while a few of his men should 
conduct the horses tp the Mandans. All hands, 
therefore, Were set busily to work, and they were 
employed in, this labour for several days. In the 
tnean time no less than twenty-four of their hot- 
Bes were missing, and they strongly suspected h^ 
been stolen by the Indians, for they were unable to 
'find themi notwithstanding they made the most difi- 
gent searcb. 



" July 23. A piece of a robe and a moccasin,'* 
says the Journal, "were discovered this morning 
not far from the camp. The moccasin wail worn 
out in the sole, and yet wet, and had every appear- 
ance of having been left but a few hours before. 
This was conclusive that the Indians had taken our 
horsesi and were still prowling about fbr the remain* 
aer, which fortunately escaped last night by being 
in a small prairie surround^ by' thick timber.. At 
length Labiche, one of our best trackers, vetumed 
iVom a very wide circuit, and informed Captain 
Clarke that he had traced the horses bending their 
course rather down the river towards the open plains* 
and from their tracks, musi have been going very 
rapidly. All hopes of recovering them were now 
abandoned. Nor were the Indians the only plun- 
qerers. around our camp ; for in the i^ight the wolves 
or dogs stole the greater part of the dried meat from 
the scaffold. The wolves, which constantly attend 
the buffalo, w^re here in great munbeia, as this 
seemed ta be the oommencemeni of the buffaku 
eountry." * • • 

^At noon the two.caiioe0 were finished* Theji 
were twenty-eight feet long, sixteen or eighteen 
inches deep, ana from sixteen tOftweaty-lour inchesL 
wide ; and, having lashed them together, everything 
was ready for setting out the nex^day, Gibson hav-t 
ing now recovered. Sergeant Pryor waa diieotedy 
with Shannon and Windsor, to take the renainiBg^ 
horses to the Mandans^ and if he should find that. 
Mr. Henry was on the Assiniboin River, to go thither 
and deliver him a lettef , the object of which was to 
prevail on the most distinguished chiefa of the Sioux 
to accompany him to Washington.'' 
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I : , CHAPTER XVII. 

Captain Clarke proceeds down th^ Riven—DeiBcriptkm of an 
Indian Lodge.— Sergeant Pryor arrives with the Horses.-— 
Remarkable Rock seen by Captain Clarke, and the Beauty 
of the Prospect from its Summit.— Yellowstone and 3ighom 
Rivers compared. — Immense Herdjs of Bu&lo. — Fiercenesa 
of the White Bear.— Encitmp at the Junction of the Tellow-' 
stone and Missouri.— Oenersl Outline given of the Yellowstone 
River.— Sufferings of the Party from the Moscfaetoe& — Ser^ 
ygeaaat Pryor arrites, and reports . that the Horses were all 
. stolen by the Indiana.- Ia this Emergency tbey make Canoes 
of Skins, ii^ which they descend the River over the most diffi- 
cult Shoals and Rapids.— Unexpectedly meet with two White 
Men, from whom they procure Intelhgenee in relation to th» 
Indians fcnmOerly visited by the Pany* 

" JjjtY 34. The canoes were loaded, and Sergeant 
Pryor and his party set out, with, orders to proceed 
down to the entrance of Bighorn River, which was 
supposed to be at no great distance, where they 
would be taken in the boats across the Yellowstone. 
At eight o'clock Captain Clarke embarked, and [ho- 
ceeded on very steadily down the river, which con* 
tained a number of islands, some of which were sap» 
plied with a growth of smaU timber. At the dis* 
tance of a mile from the camp, the river pa3sed along 
a high bluff for about twenty.three mil^S) when the 
bottoms widened on both sides; and twenty^ne 
miles farther, a stream fell into it from the south, 
which was supposed to be the Bighorn; but after- 
yrard, when the Bighorn was founds the name of 
Clarke's Fork was given to this stream. It is a 
bold river, one hundred and fifty yards wide at the 
entrance, but a short distance above is contracted to 
a hundred yards. The water is of a light muddy 
colour, and much colder than that of the Yellow* 
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flone, and its getieral course ia southeasterly fro« 
tbe lioeky ^oontuns. There is a small islaiid aiu 
OAted iiiimediat«iy at its entBaiice, and this or ikm 
ftijoining mainland would foroi a very good position 
for a fon. The oeiintry most Orequeated by the 
beaver begins here,.aod that which ties between this 
liver £iad tihe YeUowstone is periiaps the best dis*. 
trict for the hunters oi that aniinaL About a miia 
befpce reachtng this river there was a ii)»ple^ in th« 
Yellowjstone, m passing whicii the oajioea took ia 
some water. The party theoafipoe. landed to bale out 
the b#at8y and thiea proeeecbed six miles farther to & 
large island, where they halt? d for the purpose^ of 
waiting for Secpe^ l^ryor. It ia a beautiful spoi» 
with a rich soil, covered with wild rye* and a spft* 
ciee of grass lilte the blue graiSA, ^nd some of anoth- 
er kind^ whioh the laciaiis wear in plaits io«ind the 
neekv on account of its fragrance, resembling that oi 
the vanilla. There is isiao a thin growth of co^oo- 
wood. In the ^centre wai a large Indian lodge* 
which seemed to have been biult during the prece<> 
da^ summer. It was in the form of a cone, sixty fiteS 
IE diaineter at the base, composed of twenty pde% 
each ibrty-iive feet long, and iwo Snd a half ih otr«. 
cnmference, and the #hiole atrueture covered with,* 
isishes. The int/mog wmm curiously ornamented. 
On the topa of the poles were f^alhers of eaglea» and' 
circular pieces of wood, with sticks across them ia 
the foarm of a girdle. Frdw the centre was suspend* 
ed a stulfed inuflgilo dun ; fronting >th^ door waa 
huittg a c0dar bush ; on one side of the lodge, a buf^. 
ihlO's head ; amHn the olhcv, several pieces of wood* 
were situek in the igrouad. From its w^ole appear* 
anea, it was more like a buikling lor holding eomi^ 
c&la thaa an ordinary lodge. Sergeant Pryor nc^ 
haying yet arrived, they w«nt on akotit iifbeen apd & 
h^ miles lartiier, t^ a small oneek oa the right, Uk 
wbkh they gave the name oS Horae Creek, and just 
belav it overtook hkn with the horsei^. He ka4 
Bad 
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lonnd it almost impoissible, with twa men, to Mwm 
them on; for, as soon as they discovered a herd oC 
bi^^do, the loose horses, having been tnuoed to 
hunting this animal by the Indians, immediately set 
off in pursuit, and surrounded the herd with almost 
as much skill as. their riders could have done. At 
last he was obliged to send ohe horseman forward, 
to drive all the bufi^o from their route. T^e horses 
were here driven across, and Sergeant Pryor started 
again, with an additional man to his party^*^ As 
they proceeded, tiie hver deepened and became mors 
navigaUe; they passed a creek coming from the 
southeast, whiclrthey called Pryor's Creek, and 
landed in the evening after having made sixty-nine 
and a half miles. ^ 

• ** July 25. At sunrise they resumed their Toyafe, 
and passed a^ numberof small iriands and streams, 
and occasionally high bluffs, composed of a yellow 
gritty stone. -After proceeding a short dust^iee 
they were overtaken by a storm of ra^n, with a high 
southwest wind, which obliged them to land, and 
form a sort of log hut covered with deerskins. As 
soon as it ceased they went on ; and at about /bar 
o^clock, after havmg made forty-nine miles^ Captain 
Olai^e landed to examine a very remarkable rock, 
situated in an extensive bottom on the right, about 
two hundred and fifty paces from the dH>re. It is 
nearly two hundred paces in circ^umference, two 
hundred feet high, and accessible only from the 
northeast, the other sides oonsisting of perpendicii- 
lar diffs of a light-c(^oured gritty stone. The sofl 
on the summit is five or six feet deep, of a good 
quality, and covered wiUi shoft grass. The IiMJUanf 
have carved the figures of animals and other object 
on the sides of the rock, and on the top are raisei 
two piles of stones. From this height the eye raa* 
ged over a wide extent of variegated country. Oa 
the soiithwest were the Rocky Mountains eOveved 
with snow) there was a low mouatain idkmt to9 
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nriles distant, in a difectimtnortli BSf^^weat; and at 
the distance of thirty-fiTe miles,- the southern ex- 
tremity of what are called the Little Wolf Mountains. 
The low grounds of the river extended nearly six 
miles to the southward, when they rooe into plains 
reaching to the momtains, and were watered by a 
large creek; while at some distance below, a range 
of highland, corered with pine, stretched on both 
sides of the river in a direction north and south. 
The north side of the river, for some distance, is 
here surrounded by jutting romantic eliffs, succeed* 
ed by nigged hills, beyond which the plains are 
again open and extensiye, and the whole cpuntry 
was enhvened by herds of bufialo, elk, and wolves. 
After enjoying the prospect Utom this rock, to which 
Captain Clarke gave the name of Pompey's Pillar, 
he descended and continued his Toute. At the dis« 
tance of six or seven miles he stopped to secure two 
bighorns which had been shot from the boat; and 
while on shore, saw, in" the feEiee of the cliff on the 
left, about twenty feet above the water, a fragment 
orthe rib of a fish, three feet long and nearly three 
laches round, inorusted in the rock itself, and which, 
though neither decayed nor petrified, was very rot- 
ten. After making ifty-^ight miles they reached 
the ^Atrancei of a stream on the right, about twenty- 
two yards wide, where they encamped. 

"July 36. Tliey started early the next morning. 
The river was now much divided by stony islands 
imd bars, but the current^ though swift, was regular^ 
Kid there were many very handsome islands cover* 
ed with Cottonwood. On the left shore the bottoms 
were very extensive ; the right bank was fbrmed of 
liigh cliffs of a whitish gritty stone; and beyond, the 
country on both sides was diversified with waving* 
plains ^jovered with pine." * • ♦ ** At length, aftei* 
coming sixtj^two mfles^ tl^ey hmded at the entrance 
of ^e Bighorn River; but finding the point between 
the twocoppoaed of soft nmd imd; paod, and liahhi 
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t^ be oy^siffwtdf ^bfj^ asoesded. tbe fiigtnm te 
luiil ^ miles* then cnMsed, aad Ibrmed a eMnp on ils 
lowi^ side.'' ♦ fn t« i|t4bei£ Jmeidoft the tvvojDfv 
on are netiiy aqml in: breadHi, estending Crom: two 
iMndredto two> huadred and ti^oty yards ; bot the 
Yetiovratoiie ctnlainft muefa mora water, bcang ten 
or twelve feet doef^ while tha depth oC the ^b^ 
yasies from fiiFe to aeven feet« Thia is the fifer 
winch had been dea0ribad:by the Indians as risingia 
the Boc^ Momitains near the YeUowatone and tbo 
sonrpes of the Platte,' and tfajen finding its w^ 
through the C6te I4car and the eastern n«ige of tha 
Reeky Mounlainik In its Jang eaurse it recmfoa 
two large rivers, oUt firom the north and the othtr 
fhMBi the south, and beibg anofastrucAad by fsUstia 
navigable ia cano^a tea great di8tanoe« through a 
fine, Heh; ope» ooimtry, supplied w^ a great quaa^ 
t£ty of timber^ ftud inhabitad by beaver and nuinc^> 
Ous specMB ni other atiimakiv ainoag whiith are them 
&oni which it derives its name of Bigbura. Theit 
aore no permaiMttt sdtUeaicnte near it; but the vhsia 
eotialry watered bgr it » oeeasioaally visited Iqr 
i»fix^f bands of himtcra of the Crow Tribe* by tbs 
Paunch Indians, alao a band of Grows* and bytba 
Oastahanas, a small band of the Snake Indians: 
. ^' My 27. They agam set ooi very eariy, and ai 
leaving the Bighocn^ took a last look at ^b RcMkf 
MoUtttaras, whioh had been camtantfy ia view from 
^e 1st of May. The revet nom widened to the «l^ 
tent of from Ibnr. to aix hundred yaids* waa m*eh 
diiuded by islai^ «id S8nd*bars» and ite^ hanks weia 

rndly kkw and fiiUing in, and reaenUed those 6l 
Miflwouri in manv partieqlars^ but its islands 
wer^noie ifcufliaroas* its waten less imiddy, and iti 
amoent mare rapid.^ « « * << Throu^nut tha eooa* 
try there w^ra vast mimben af bnffiilOi whioh k^ 
ap a contintted beUowing. Latge b^rd^ of ettL» ^ 
were luring on avery pouit, and ware so geatle tbH 
ttey nfighUmappnoaimad wtthiittanaBiy paaea3fjlh» 
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oat being alarmed. Several beaver, lUiewisei were 
seen in the course of the day. Deer, however, were 
hy no means abundant, and antelopes as well as the 
bighorns were scarce.'' They made this^iay eighty 
and a half miles, and encamped on a large island in 
the evening. 

•• July 28. At daylight the next morning they pro- 
ceeded down the smooth, gentle current, passing by 
a number of islands, and several creeks which were 
naw dry. These are, indeed, more like the beds of 
the dry^ brooks of the Missouri, n^rely serving to 
carry off the vast quantities of water which fall on 
the plsCtns, and bringing down also a great deal of 
mud, which contributes to. the discoloration of the. 
Yellowstone. The largest of these are, at the dis- 
tance of six miles, a creek eighty yards in width, 
coming from the northwest, and called by the In- 
dians Little Wolf River; twenty-nine miles lower, 
another on the left, seventy yards in width, which 
they named Table Creek, from several mounds in; 
the plains to the northwest, %h^ iops of which re- 
semble a taUe ; and four miles farther, a stream of 
more importance, entering behind an island from, 
the south. This last is a^t one hundred yards in 
width, with a bold current of muddy water, and is 
probably the river called by the Indians the Little 
Bighorn. There is also another stream on the right, 
twenty-five yards wide, the Indian name of which 
is Mashaskap. Nearly opposite to this creek they 
encamped, after making seventy-three miles.^' 

The channel was now from nye hundred yards to 
half a mile in width. They continued to pass the 
beds of rivers that were then dry ; and in the evening 
of the 29th, after making forty-one miles* they en- 
camped opposite to the entrance of a stream coming 
from the right, called by the Indians Lazeka, or 
Tongue River. 

** July 30. They set out at an early hour, and after 
passing, at the distance of twelve |qil68| tt>e bed of h ' 
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liver one hundred ysfdt wide, but then nearly dxff 
reached, two i^itea below it, a Bueoessioii of faAd 
shoals, extendingr for six miles, the rock near their 
termination stretching nearly across the river, with 
a descent of about three feet. At this pl^ee they 
were obliged to let their canoes dow^ by hand,, 
for fear of their striking oiu some concealed rock; 
though, with a perfect knowledge of the skoals, a 
lar^ canoe might be navigated down with salety. 
This is the most difficult part of the Yellowstone 
River, and they called it the BuffaW Shoal, fross tW 
oircnmstance of one of those aniniKds being found 
there. The neigbbonrkig cliffs on the right are about 
one hundred feet^&igh, while on the leA ihe countiy 
is low, but gradually rises, and at some diataAcf 
from the sb^re presents, the first ^pearance of 
burned hills to be seen on i\M Yellowstone*" Twe** 
txr miles* beyond they cane to a rapid with a channel 
that was easily navigable on the l^t, and whiol^ thc^- 
odled Bear Rapfd. They landed for the night about 
a mile and a half below the mouth of a stream com- 
ing in frotn the right, one hundred yards in width, tc^ 
Which they gave the name of the Redstone River^ 
havmg made during the day fortyrcight miles. 

** July 31. During the who^ night,** continues tht 
Journal, *' the buffalo wet« hovering about the cao^h 
and excited much alarm le^ they should tread ow 
the boats and split them to pieces. They set out, as 
usual, and at the distance of two miles passed a 
rapid that was not very formidable, which they ciA-* 
ed Wolf Rapid. At this place commences a range 
of highlands. They have no timber, and are com* 
posed of earth of difihr^it colours, without modi 
lock, but supplied throughout with great quantities 
of coal or carbonated wood. After .pas»ng these 
bills the coun^ again opens into extensive plam^ 
like those passed the previous day, the river beiof 
diversified with islands, and havins a great number 
•i wide, but then nearty dry, bieoks on eith^ 



•ftins eighteen miles below tti«ircam|> there "wfis a 
shallow, muddy stream on the left, one hnndrdd 
yards^ wide, and supposed to be that )cnown amootf 
the Indians by the name of Sadsha, or Little Wolf 
River ; five mites below, on the -rights another, forty 
yards wide and four feet in depth, i^rhtcht from the 
steep coal-banks on each side^ they called Oakta* 
toup, or Coal River ; and eighteen miltes farther, a 
third, sixty yards in ^ldth,1o which they gave the 
name of Gibsoii's River* Having made sbcty-sisC 
miles, they stopped for the night; and jast as they 
landed, perceived ft white bear, which was larger 
than any of the party had before seen, devouring -a 
dead buffalo on a sand-bar. Though they fired two 
balls into him, still he swam to the mainland and 
ivalked alortig the shore. Captain Clarke pursued 
him, and lodged two more balls in his body ; he bled 
profasely) but still made his escape, as the night pre* 
Vented them from following hin*.*' 

The next day, August 1 si, they had-a strong head 
wind, which retarded ^helr progfess^ airf their situa* 
tion was rendered very ttttcomfortabie by tjOntinutil 
^n. "The current of the river,** proceeds the Jonf- 
nal, "Was less rapid, had mwe soft mud, and mn9 
more obstructed by sfandibars, and the rain had 
greatly Increased the quantity of Water in the brooks. 
Buffalo now appeared. in vast numbers. A herd 
happened to be crossing the river ; and such Was the 
rouliitude of these animals, that for a mile iif length* 
down the river, the herd stretched. as thick as they 
could swimi completely from dne side to the other* 
and the party were obliged to stop for ati hour. 
They consoled themselves for the delay by kHli<f 
four of them, and then proceeded, till at the distance 
of forty-five miles they reached an' island, beicwv 
whichjwo other herds of buffalo, as numerous as 
the first, sQon afterward crossed the river.* 

* The Indians and hunters frequently destroy these animals 
va. thd most wanton manner. ** I hare Been ddzoos of bofialdi'' 
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** Angiist 3. The river was tiow about tk mUe wiit, 
less rapid, and more dirided by islands, and bars of 
sand and mud, than heretofore^ thelow grounds, too, 
were more extensive, and contained a greater quan- 
tity of Cottonwood, ash, and willows. Oh the north- 
west was a low,ievel plain, and on the southeast 
some rugged hiUs, on which we saw, without being 
able to approach them, some bighorns. Buffalo and 
elk, as well as fheir pursuers, the wolves, were in 
great numbers. On each side of the river there were 
several dry beds of streams, but the only one of any 
considerable size was one to which t^iev gave the 
name of Ibex River, on the right, about thirty yards 
wide, and sixteen iBiles from their encampment of 
the preceding night. The bear, which had given 
them so much trouble at the head of the Missouri, 
they fbund equally fierce here. One of these ani- 
mals, which was on a sand-bar as th6 boat passed, 
raised himself on his hind feet, and after looking at 
the party for a moment, plimged in and swam to- 
wards them ; but, after receiving three balls in ^ 
body, he turned and made for the shore. Towards 
evening they-saw another enter the water to swim 
across ; when Captain Clarke directed the boat to- 
wards the shore, and just as the animal landed shot 
it in Ihe head. It proved to be the largest female 
they had ever seeti, and was so old that its tusks 
were worn quite smooth. The bpats escaped with 
difficulty between two herds of buffalo that were 
crossinfif the river, and eame near being again de- 
tained by them^ Among the elk of this neighbonr- 
' hood they saw an unusual number of males, whik 
higher up the herds consisted chiefly of tenales. 

■ays Townsend, ** sIsQgfhtered merely for the tongues at te 
practice with the rifle, and I have alsolived to see the very p«r- 
petrators of these deeds lean and lank with .famine, wbea te 
meanest and most worthless parts of the poor animals they had 
>jBo inhumanly slaughtered would have been rsceived and < 
with humble thauudness." 
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After making eighty-four miles, the^ encamped 
among some aeh and elm trees on the right* Toey 
might be said rather to have passed the night than 
slept there, however, for the moscheloes were so 
troublesome that scarcely any of the party closed 
their eyes. 

" August 3. iThey set out early in the morning to 
escape the persecution of the moschetoes. At the 
distance of two miles Xhey passed Field's Crejek, a 
stream thirty-five yards wide, which enters on the 
right, immediately above a high blujff which is rapid* 
ly sinking into the river* Here Captain Clarke weni 
ashore in pursuit of some bighorns, but the mosche* 
toes were so numerous that he Was unable to aim 
with certainty. He therefore returned to the ca- 
noes ; and) observing a ram of the ^ame species soon 
after, he sent on shore one of the hunters, who shot 
It, and it was preserved as a specimen. Eight miles 
below Field's Creek they reached the junction of 
the Yellowstone and the Missouri, and landed at the 
point where they had encamped on the S6th of 
April the previous year. The canoes were now un* 
loaded, and the baggage exposed to dry, as many of 
the articles were wet, and some of them quite spoded^ 

" The Rockejaune, or YeDowstone River, according 
to the Indian accounts, has its remote sources in the 
Rocky Mountains, near the peaks of the Rio del 
Norte, on the confines of New Mexico, to which 
country there is a good road for the whole distance 
along the banks of the Yellowstone. Its western 
waters are probably connected with those of Lew- 
is's River, while the eastern branches approach the 
l^ads of Clarke's River, of the Bighorn, and the 
Platte ; so that it waters the middle portion of the 
Hocky Mountains for several hundred miles, from 
northwest to southeast Along its whole course, 
from the point where Captain Clarke reached it to 
t^e Missouri, a distance which he computed at eight 
hundred and thirty-seven miles, it is large, and nay . 

VoL.II.-Co 



Igable for pirogues and even batteaut, thete bein^ 
none of the moving sand-bars which obstruct the 
navigation of the Missouri ; While there is but ond 
ledge of rOcks, and this is not difficult to pass. £vea 
its tributary streams, the Bighorn, Clarke's Fork, and 
Tongue River, may be ascended in boats for a con* 
6iderable distance. The banks of the Yellowstone 
are low, but bold, and nowhere subject to be over- 
flowed, ejtcept for a short distance Arotn the mounU 
ains. The predominating dolour of its waters is a 
Velio wish broWn ; while those of the Missouri, which 
have more mud, are of a deep drab colour. The 
bed of the ibrmer is chiefly composed of loose peb- 
ble, which diminish In size, however, in descending 
the river, till, after passing the Lazeka, they cease 
is the river widens, and mud and sand below this 
form the greater part of the bottom. The current 
flows with a velocity constantly and equably decrease 
ing in receding from the mountains. From the 
mountains to Clarke's Fork* it may be estimated at 
four and a half ihiles an hoUr; thence as low as the 
Bighorn, at three and a half; between that and the 
Lazeka, at three ; from that riVer to the Wolf Rapid, 
at two arid three quarter miles j and frofti thence to 
the mouth of the river, at two miles per hour. 

"The appearance arid character of the country 
present nearly similar varieties Of fertile, rich, open 
lands. Above Clarke's Pork it consists of high 
waving plains, bordered by stony hills, partially cov- 
ered with pine i the middle, portion, as low as Buffa- 
lo Shoal, contains less timber, and the number of 
trees diminishes in proceeding lower down, till. 
Vhere the river Widens, the country spreads itself 
into extensive plains. Like all the branches of the 
Missouri which penetrate the Rocky Mountains, the 
Yellowstone and its tributary streams Within the dis- 
trict of country beyond Clarke's Fork abound in 
beaver and otter: a circumstance Which strongly 
recommends the mouth of the latter river as a in- 
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dicious position for a trading establishment. To 
Buch an establishment at that point, the Shosho« 
nees both from within and westward of the Rocky 
Mountains would willingly resort, as they would o% 
farther from the Blackfoot Indians and the Minne* 
tarees of Fort de Prairie th^n in trading with any 
factories oa the Missouri. The same motive of 
personal safety would probably induce many of the 
tribes on the Columbia and Lewis Rivers to prefer 
this place to the mouth of Maria's River, at least for 
isome years ; and as the Crow and Paunch Indians^ 
the Castahanas, and the Indians residing south of 
Clarke's Fork, would also be induced to visit it, this 
position might be considered as one of the best 
points for the western fur-trade. The adjacent coun* 
try, too, possesses a sufficiency of timber, an advan- 
tage which is not found anywhere between Clarke's 
Fork and the Rocky Mountains.* 

" August 5. Their camp became absolutely unin« 
habitable from the multitudes of moschetoes ; nor 
could the men either work in preparing skins for 
clothing, or hunt in the low timbered grounds ; ia 

* The American Fur Compaay have for manv yean had a 
fort at the month of the YeUowetone River, and one also at 
thejunction of the Teton and the Missouri, in the heart of the 
bnfiak) country. In the year 1832, a steamboat in the service 
cf the Company ascended the MissoQh from Bt. Lonis to the 
post at the mouth of the Yellowstone, which was higher thaa 
^y steamboat had proceeded before. On board this boat, Mr* 
Catlin, well known as the (ounder and proprietor of the Indian 
Gallery, made his first incursion into the'indian country ; and 
at this point, surrounded by differeht Indian tribes, and in daily 
intercourse with thair chiefs, he commenced his iiid^tiffable 
labours. In these labours he enthnsiasUcally persevered for 
several successive years, through the wide regions between the 
Great Northern Lakes and the Red River, the Rocky MounU 
ains and the Mississippi. It if needless to say, that by his de- 
lineation of -Indian li/e and manners, his portraits of the native 
chiefs, and the rich collections of hie museum, he has dona 
more than any other individual towards presenting the liting 
ipiage of a race which is seemingly fast paasiiig away« 
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short, there Was no method of escape bat by goin 
on the sand-bars in the river, where, when the win 
blew, the insects did not Tenture.** • • • ** Captam 
Clarke therefore determined to remove to some spot 
that would be free frommoschetoes, and afford more 
came. After writing a note to Captain Lewis, there- 
fere, to inform him of his intention, he stuck it on a 
pole at the confluence of the two rivers, loaded ths 
canoes at five in the afternoon, and proceeded down 
the river to the second point, where he encamped on 
a sand-bar ; but here their tormentors appeared to be 
even more numerous than above. The Cace of the 
Indian child was swollen with the bites of these in- 
eects, nor could the menprooure scarcely any sleep 
during the night. 

^August 5. Finding their situation intolerable 
where tney were, they proceeded farther down. On 
the way, Captain Clarke went on shore, and ascend- 
ed a hill in pursuit of a bighorn ; but the moschetoes 
were in such multitudes that he could not keep 
fhem from the barrel of his rifle long enough to take 
aim. At about ten o'clock, however, a light breeze 
sprung up from the northwest, and in some measure 
dispersed them. Captain Clarice then landed on ^ 
sand-bar, where he mtended to wait for Captain 
licwis ; but, not finding any buffalo in the neighbour^ 
hood, he proceeded oa again in the afternoon, ani 
after killing a laive white bear, encamped under « 
high bluff, exposed to a tight breeze from the south- 
west, which drove away the moschetoes." 

The next day they continued to descend, and ea» 
canmed on a sand4)aff beiow the mouth of Wfaiia* 
esrtlh Riv^r ; and oa thb 7th, after proceeding till sht 
in the evening, they again landed on a sand-bar iioac 
the night. 

"Augusts. In the morning they were bene joised 
by Sei^eant PrTor, aeconipaiiied by (Gannon, Hal« 
wad Windsor, foot without the horses. They stated 
that, the second day after leaving Uie party, thfff^ 
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lialted to let the hones graze near the bed of a large 
cree^ which eontained no nimuBg water, but that, 
soon after, a shower of rain fell, and the creek swell- 
ed so suddenly that several horses which had 8trajr« 
ed across it while dry could return only by swinw 
xning. They formed their camp at this place, but 
were astonished the next morning at not being able 
to find a single one of their horses. They immedi- 
ately exaoiined the neighbourhood, and soon discov* 
ering the traclc of the Indians who had stolen the 
horses, they pursued them fbr Ave miles, when they 
came to the place wheiie the fugitives divided into 
two parties. They now followed the largest party 
five miles farther, when, losing all hopes of over- 
taking them, they returned to the camp, and packing 
the baggage en theii^ backs, pursued a northeast 
course towards tl» Yellowstone. The following 
Bight a wolf bit Sergeant Pryor through the hand aa 
he lay asleep, and made an attempt to seiz^ Wind- 
sor, when Shannon got sight of h&i, and shot him. 
They passed over an open, broken country, and hav- 
ing reached the Yellowstone near Pompey's Pillar^ 
they determined to descend it, and for this purpose 
made two skin canoes, such as they had seen among 
the Mandans and the Ricaras. They are construct-* 
ed in the following manner : two sticks of about ai| 
inch and a quarter in diameter are tied together so 
as to form a round hoop, which serves for the gun-^ 
wale, while a second hoop for the bottom is made 
in the same way, both being aeeured by sticks ol 
the same size extended from the hoops, and fast* 
ened to them and to each, other by thongs. Over 
this frame the skio is drawn closely and tied with 
thongs, so as ta/form a perfect basin of about sev-* 
en feet in diameter and sixteen inches in depths 
strengthened by sixteen hbs or cross-sticks, and ea< 
pable of carrpng six or eight men with their buf« 
dens. Being unaequainted with the river, they 
thought it roost, pmdent to divide their guns and ayg? 
Co8 
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annHtioti, to that n case of aeciddnt al miglit aol 
be lost, and for this pmpoae bviil two of these c%< 
noes. In thes* frail veaaels they embarked, and 
were not a littie surprised at the perfect safety with 
which they passed orer the most difficult shoals aad 
rapids, without taking iB amy water, even in the 
highest winds. 

*' On reaching ^be oonflneacs ef the YeUowstone 
aad Missouri, l^rgeant Pryor took down the note 
ftom the pole, supposing tint Oaptsin Lewis had al« 
veady passed; and now learning where the party 
were, he pressed on with his skm canoes to join 
them. 

^ The day was spent in hahting, in order to pro* 
ewe skins to trade wiA the Mandans ; for, haviag 
ttow neither horses nor raerchaadise, their only re^ 
source to obtain com and beans was to lay in a 
siloek of skins, whic^ those ^indians greatly adf 
BKre." 

^Hie next day they oonlinued their route down te 
river till late in the evening, and encamped on the 
southeast side, where they remained until the 11th. 
^In the low grounds of the mer,** continues Um 
loumal^ ** Captain Chrke found a spedes of cheny 
which he had never seen before, and which seems 
peculiar to this small distnet of country, though 
^men here it is not veiy adnmdant. The men also 
dug up quantitieB of a large and verv insqi^d loo^ 
eaMed by (^ Indtaos Maniee^ and hy the eng^is the 
white apple. It is used by them in a dry, poinded 
state, to mix with thehr soup; hut our men boiled it 
and ate it with meat. In descending the river Uie 
Aay t)^fore, the squaw biouffht ui a latge, well-da« 
vonred gooseberry, of a Ti<3i crimson eofour; and 
aiso a deep pnrple heny^ being a species of ennrant 
eommen ueiig tMs riveras lewasthe Mandana,ani 
caHed by the «ngf9^ ^^ Indian cumnt. 

^ Au^ 11. Jh4y set em eariy an the mornng^ 
•i|d at about teno^clook landed nn a sand^fanr forth* 
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purpose of taking breakfast aiid drying their meat. 
At noon they started again, and after proceeding 
about two miles, observed a canoe near the shore. 
They immediately landed, and were no less surpri- 
sed than gratified at discovering two men by the 
names of Dickson and Hancock, who had come from 
the Illinois on a hunting excursion up the Yellow- 
stone. They had left the Illinois in the summer of 
1804, ajid spent the liast winter with the Tetons, in 
company with a Mr. Ceautoin, who came there as a 
trader, and whom Ihey had robbed, or, in ot^er 
words, taken all his merchandise and jgiven him a 
lew robes ia exchange. These men Sad met the 
boat we had despatched from Fort Mawlan« on board 
t>f which th^ were told there was a Rieara chief on 
liis way to Washington, and also a party of Yank- 
Ion ^^efSf aocompanying Mr. Durion on a visit of 
the same kiod. We were sorry to learn that the 
MaAdbns and ItSmMtatees were at war with the 
Hicaras, and had killed two of them. The Asslni- 
boms, too, were at war wiili the Mandans. They 
liad« in eonsequeace, prohibited the Northwest Ck)m- 
pany from trading to the Missouri, and even killed 
two of their traders near Mouse River, and were now 
lying in wait for Mr. M'Kenzie of that Company, 
who bad been for a long time anK)ng the Minneta- 
«ees. These appearances were rather unfavourable 
to tlie project of cacrrying some of the chieHs to the 
XTnited States; but we still >oped that by effecting a 
peace between the Mandans, Minnetarees, and Rie- 
araa, the views of our ^QYpmment jnight still be 
accojQtmlished* ^ 

" After leaving these trappers. Captain Clarke 
went on and encamped nearly opposite to the en- 
trance of Goatpen Creek, where the party were again 
assailed by their old enemies the moschetoes." 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

Captain Clarke and his Party are overtaken by the Detachment 
under Captain Lewis, and they all descend the Miseoah to- 
gether!— They revisit the Minnetaree Indians, wad hold « 
GouncU with that Nation, aa wall as the Mahahas. — Capttii 
Clarke endeavours to persuade their Chiefs toaccompanThiB 
to the United States, which they decline on Account of th^ 
Fears of the Sioux in their Passage down the River. — Colter, 
one of the Party, requests and obtains Liberty to remam 
among the Indians, ior the Puipose of h«intii^ Beavers- 
Friendly Deportment of the Manoans.— Council held by Q»- 
tain Clarke with the Chiefs of the different Villages.— The 
Chief named Big White, with his Wifb and Son, agrees to ac- 
company the Party to the United States.— He takes an aflfect- 
ing Farewell of his Nation. — ChaiKUieau, with his Wife, in- 
clines going to the United States, and they are left annxtf the 
< Indians.— The Party at length proceed on their Route.— The^ 
arrive among the Ricaras.— Character of the Chavennes, their 
Dress, Habits, &c.— Captain Clarke offers a Medal to the 
Chief of this Nation, which he at first refuses, believing it to 
be Medicine, but which he is afterward prevailed on to ae- 
cept.— The Ricaras dedine permitting one of their Number to 
accompany Captain Clarke to the United States, preferriiw to 
wait the Return of their Chief who had already gone. — ^Tbe 
Party proceed rapidly down the River.-^repare to defend 
themselves against the TetoDs.-^Inoredible Nundber of Biift- 
lo seen near White R^ver.—They meet with the Tetoos, moi. 
decline their Invitations to Land.— Intrepidity of Captak 
Clarke. 

"August 12. The party Continued slowly to de- 
scend the river. One of the skin canoes had by ac- 
cident a small hole made in it, and they halted few 
the purpose of covering it with a piece of elkskin, 
and also to wait for two of the party who were be- 
hind. While there, about noon they were overjoy- 
ed at seeing the boats of the other i)arty heave m 
sight ; but this feeling was changed into alarm oa 
perceiving them reach the shore without Captaift 
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^vm, ivilo had been wounded, tiie]^ weto informe^t 
itiie day before, «nd was then lying in the piro^. 

" After giving to his wound all the attention in oor 
power," {n^ooeeds the narratiTe, ^ we remained heve 
jbr some time, during which we were overtaken by 
icmr two men, «ccoa^Bied by Dioksoa and Hmv 
coiek, who wished to jfO with us as fiu as the Man- 
dans. The party bemg now lumpily reunited, we 
iefit th^ two skin canoes, and at aooet three o'clock 
all embariLed on board the boats. The wind was, 
however, very high fram the aonthw^st, acoompa- 
sued wHh Tain,«> that we did not proceed fer before 
we halted foar ^ night on a sand-bar^ Captain^ 
IjBwis*s wound was now sore and somewhat pat»- 
^oL The next day, 

^ August 13, we set mit by sunriae, and with a 
strong bieeoe torn the aor^west proceeded on 
arapidljr. At eight o'eledk we passed t^ moutii of 
the liittle MisBCMBri. Some tedians wens seen at a 
distance below, in a skin canoe, and were probably 
•ome of the Miwaetarees on thmr setnrn from a 
Iranting excursion, as we pissed one of their casspa 
on the soutihw«st side, wbeore they had left a canoe; 
Two other Indians were seen &r off >on one of the 
iiills, and we therefoore expected soon to meet with 
oxat old acqnaintancttB the Mandans. At sunset we 
arrived at the entrance of Miry River, and eneaii^ 
ed on the northeist side, having come by the aid of 
tihe wind and oor oars a distance of eighty*six miles. 
The air was oooi, and the moschrtoes aow^^eased to 
ttouble us as they had done. 

" AAi^gust 14. We ageon act out at sunrise, and at 
length iapproaehed the grand village of the Mmne* 
tavees, wheare the nativies had coueoted to view as 
MA wtt passed. We ired the bUmderbuss sc^end 
times by way of 6ahite,,aDd aoon vtUr landed near 
the village of the Mahaluis or Shoe Indians, end 
wease received by a cMwd of pec^, who came tO 
«ij;elcome 41s on our retuoL Anoi% Oiese weore tbe 
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principal oldef of the Mahabas, and the chief of the 
Little Minnetaree viUs^, both of whom expressed 
great plea8ui;e at seeing us again; but the latter 
wept most bitterly. On inquiring the cause, it ap* 
peared that his tears were excited by the sight of us 
^reminding him of his son, who had been lately killed 
by the Blackfoot Indians. After remaining there a 
few minutes, we crossed to the Mandan village of 
the Black Cat, where all the inhabitants seemed very 
much gratified at seeing us. We immediately sent 
Chaboneau with an invitation for th^ Minnetarees 
to visit us, and despatched Drewyer to the village 
of the Mandans, to bring Jesseaume as an interpret 
•er. Captain Clariie, in the mean time, walked up 
to the village of Black Cat, and smoked and ale 
with that chief. This village had been rebuilt since 
our departure, and was now much smaller; a quarrel 
having arisen aipong its inhabitants, in consequence 
of which a number of families had removed to the 
opposite side of the river. 

" On the arrival of Jesseaume, Captain Claikt 
addressed the chiefs. He spoke to them now, be 
said,. in the same language he had done before ; and 
repeated his invitation to them to accompany him 
to the United States, to hear in person the counsels 
of their great father, who could at all times punisk 
his enemies. In reply. Black Cat declared that he 
ivished to visit the United States, and to see his 
ffreat father, but was afraid of the Sioux, who had 
killed several of the Mandaas since our departuie, 
and who were now on. the river below, and would 
intercept him if he attempted to pass. Captain Clarke 
endeavoured to quiet his apprehensions by assnring 
him that he would not suflfer the Sioux to injurs 
any one of our red children who should accompany 
Ds, and that they should return loaded with i»es> 
(Bnts, and protected at the exfiiense of the United 
States. The council was then broken up; after 
vehioh we crossed and formed our camp on the ot^ 
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felr side of the liver, where we should be sheltered 
ftorti the rain. Soon after, the chief of the Mahahas 
informed us, that if We would send to his village we 
should have some com. Three men were there-* 
fore despatched, dnd returned soon after loaded 
with as much as they could carry. They were 
soon followed by thip chief and his wife, to whom 
We presented a few needles and other articles suita^ 
ble for a w6man. 

'* In a short time Borgne, the great chief of all 
thiB Mimletarees, canie down, attended by several 
other chiefs, to whom, after smoking a pipe. Captain 
Clarke made a speech, renewing his assurances of 
friendship, and the invitation to accompany us to 
"Washington. In reply, Borgne began by declaring 
that he much desired to visit his great father, but 
that the Sioux would certainly kill any of the Man- 
dSins who should attempt to go down the riven 
they were bad people, and would not listen to any 
advice. When he saw us last, we had told him that 
We would make peace with gfll the nations belowj 
yet the Sioiix had since killed eight of his tribe, and 
stolen a number of their horses. The Ricaras, too^i 
had stolen theit horses, and in the contest his pecM 
pie had kill6d two of them. Yet, in spite of these 
thihgs, h6 had always his ears open to our coun« 
gelsy .ai;id had actually m^de a peace with the Chay-» 
ennes and the Indians of the Rocky Mountains. 
He concluded by saying that, however rtiuch dispo- 
sed they might be to Visit the United States, the fear 
of the Sioux would prevent them from going with 
uS. The council was then concluded, and soon af- 
terward art invitation to visit him was received from 
Black Cat, who, on Captain Clarke's arrival at his 
village, presented him with a dozen bushels of com, 
which he Said Was a large proportion of what his peo- 
ple possessed; and, after smoking a pipe, declared 
that his tribe were too apprehensive of the Sioux for 
any of them to Venttite with us. Captain Clark^ 
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tlieii Spoke to the chiefo and waniors of the village 5 
he told them of his anxiety that some of them 
should see ^leir g^at father, and hear his good 
words, and receive his gifts, aad requested them to 
fix on some Qonfidential chief who might accompa- 
ny 09. To this they made the same objections ad 
hefore) till at length a young man offered to go, and 
the warriors all assented to it. But the character 
of this man was known to be bad, and one of the 
party with Captain Clarke informed him that at that 
moment he had in his possession a knife which he 
had stolen. Captain Clarke thereupon told the 
chief of the thefts and demianded the knife to be 
given up. This was done, with but a poor ^K^ogy 
for havmg it in his possession ; and Captain Clarke 
then reproached the chieis for wishing to send such 
a fellow to see and heur so distinguished a person 
ae their great father. They all hung down their 
heads for some time, till Black Oat at length apolo* 
gized by saying that the danger was such that thef 
were afraid to send any one of their chiefs^ as they 
should consider his loss almost inevitable. Captain 
Clarke remained some time with them, smoking; 
and relating various particulars of his journey ; ani 
then left them to visit the second chief of the Man- 
dans, or Black Crow, who had expressed some dis- 
position to accompany us. He seemed weU inclined' 
to the journey, but was unwilling to decide till he 
had called a council of his people, which he intend- 
ed to do in the afternoon. On returning to the 
camp, Captain Clarke found the chief of t^ Maha- 
has, and also the chief of the Little Minnetaree vil> 
lage, who had brought a present of com on their 
Qrales, of which they have several, and which they 
l^roeure from the Crow Indians, who either buy or 
steal them on the frontiers of the Spanish settle* 
ments. A great number of the Indians visited 0% 
either for the purpose of renewing their acquaint' 
ttiee, or of exohangmg robes and other articles fbr 
the skins brought by the partjr. 



Mln the eveoing Cdler a^^ed to uft f<Hr peitniat 
sion to jofn the two t.rappera who had accompamed 
us, and who now proposed an expedition up the riv* 
er, in which they were to find trapt and to give him 
a share of the profits. The ofier was a very advan- 
tageous one ; and as he had always peiformed his 
duty, and his services could be dispensed with, we 
consented to his going upon condition that none ol 
the rest w«re to ask or expect a similar indulgence* 
To this they all cheerMly assented, saying that 
they wished Colter every success, and would not 
appl^ for liberty to separate before we reached St* 
I^uis. We therefore supplied him, as did his com* 
rades also, with powder and lead, and a variety of 
articles which might be useful to him, and he left us 
the next day. The example of this man shows how 
easily men may be weaned fcom the habits of civil* 
ized life to the ruder, though scarcely less fascmating^ 
manners of the woods. This hunter had now been 
absent for many yean^ fh>m the frontiers, and might 
naturally be presumed to have some anxiety, or at 
least curiosity, to return to bis friends, and his coun- 
try ; yet, just at Uie moment when he was appsoacb* 
ing the frontiers, he was tempted by a hunting 
schema to give up all those delightful prospects, and 
to go back without the least reluctance to the sb^^ 
tude of the wilds. 

*' In the evening, Chaboneau, who had been min« 
gling with the Indians, and learned what had taken 
place during our absence, informed us that, as soon 
as we had left the Minnetarees, they sent out a war 
party against the Shoshonees, wboin they had nU 
f^ked and routed, though in the engagement they 
lost two men, one of whdm was the son of the chief 
of the Little Minnetaree village. Another war par* 
ty also went ag;ainst the Ricaras, two of whom they 
nd killed, A misunderstandmg had likewise taken 
piace between ihe Mandans and Minnetar^es, in coosi 
sequence of a dispute about a woman^ which ha4 

Vol, 1L— D d 
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nearly occasioned a war ; but at length a pipe was 
presented by the Minnetareesi, and a reobnciliation 
took place. 

" August 16. The Mandans had offered to give us 
some corn, and on sending this morning we found a 
greater quantity collected for our use than all our 
canoes would contain. We therefore thanked the 
chief, and took only six loads. At ten o'clock the 
chiefe of the different villaxes came down to smoke 
with us, and we embraced this opportunity to en- 
deavour to engage Borgne in our interest by the pres^ 
ent of our swivel, which was no longer of any use, 
as it could not be discharffed from our largest pi- 
rogue. It was now loaded, and the chiefs having 
been formed in a circle round it, Captain Clarice ad- 
dressed them with great ceremony. He said that 
he had listened with much attention to what had 
yesterday been declared by Borgne, whom he be- 
lieved to be sincere, and then reproached them with 
their disregard of our counsels, and their wars with 
the Shoshonees and Ricaras. Little Cherry, the old 
Minnetaree chief, answered that they had long stayed 
at home and listened to our advice, but that at last 
they went to war against the Sioux because they 
l»d stolen their hprses and killed their companions; 
and that, in an expedition against that people, Uiey 
had met the Ricaras, who were on their way to strike 
them, when a battle ensued. But in future, he said, 
they would attend to our words and live in peace. 
Borgne, too> added, that his ears would always be 
open to the words of his good father, and shut against 
bad counsel. Captain Clarke then presented to him 
the swivel, which he told him had announced the 
words of his great father to all the nations we had 
seen ; and which, whenever it was fired, should re- 
call those which we had now delivered.. The gun 
was then discharged, and Borgne had it conveyed ii 
great pomp to his village, when the council was ad- 
journed. 
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^ In the afternoon Captain Clarke if alked up to 
the Yill£^ge of Little Crow, taking a flag which he in- 
tended to present to him, but was surprised pn being 
told by him tliat he had given up all intention of ac* 
companying us, refusing at the same time the flag. 
He found that this change was occasioned by a jed- 
ousy between him and the principad chief, Big White : 
by the interference of Jesseaume, however, the two 
chiefs were reconciled, and it was agreed that Big 
White himself should accompany us, with iiis wife 
and son. 

''August 17. The principal chiefs of the Minne- 
tarees now came down to bid us farewell, as none 
of them could be prevailed on to go with us. This 
circumstance induced our interpreter, Chaboneau, to 
remain here with his wife and child, as he could no 
longer be of use to us, and, although we oflered to 
take him with us to the United States, he declined^ 
saying that there he had no acouaintance, and no 
chance of making a livelihood, and preferred remain* 
ing among the Indians. This man had been very 
serviceable to us, and his wife was particularly use- 
ful among the Shoshonees : indeed, she had borne 
with a patience truly admirable the fatigues of so 
long a route, encumbered with the charge of an in- 
fant, who was then only nineteen months old. We 
therefore paid him his wages, amounting to five hun- 
dred dollars and thirty- three cents, including the price 
of a horse and a Ipdge purchased of him, and soon 
afterward dropped down to the village of Big White, 
attended on shore by all the Indian chiefs, who had 
come to take leave of him. We found him surround- 
ed by his friends, who sat in a circle smoking, while 
the women were crying. He immediately sent his 
/wife and son, with their baggage, on board, accom- 
panied by the interpreter and his wife, and two chil- 
dren; and then, after distributing among his friends 
' some powder and ball which we had given him, and 
.smoking a pipe, he went yrith us to the river side.. 
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The whole Village dro^dod ibdtit tis, and mfeny of 

the people Wept aloud at the departure of their cmef. 

'* A8 Captain Clailce was shaking hands with the 

principal chiefs of the diflferent Plages, they re- 

? nested that he Wonld sit with th^mii moment loaE- 
er. Being willittg to gVatify them, he stopped nA 
ordered a pipe, when, kfter smoking it, they infbrlfr 
^d him that they had not believed all that we t^ 
^hem at the time they first saw us; bnt having 
How fouhd that odr words wete all true, they woqM 
carefully remember tjiem, and follow our mMexh, 
and that he inight teti their igreat faljh^ that the 
young men should remain ut hoihe, and tot liakb 
wat on kny peopte eitcept in their own defence. 
They ret^uested him to ten th^ Ricaras to come and 
Visit them, which they might do without fear, lii 
"they meant that n^itioh no hahn, tut, on the eonM> 
Iry, were desirous of peace with them. On the Bioin^ 
110 weveir, they could plafce, they feaid, no dependancd, 
'^d must kill theiii whenever they sent war partitt 
tigainst their country. Captain Claiice replied ftift 
'we had never insisted oh tnehr hot defending ihett- 
'Belves,but only requested that they would not strftl 
those whom we had taken by the hand ; that ii% 
[would apprize 'the Rictfras xrf th^^ir friendly inten- 
tions ; and that, although We had not seen the Sioidc 
Vith whom they were at wai-, we should relate theft 
conduct to their great father. Who would take meti^ 
*ures for effecting ia general peace among all Ms red 
'children. 

'* jBorgne no^ requested that i^e WohM tUce good 
care of the chief, who would t^port whatever Mk 
gre^i fothet should say ; and the council then break- 
mg up, we took leave with a salitt^ ft&m a gun, mA 
proceeded. Oh reaching Fort Mandan we fomid k 
tew pickets standings on the Hver side, but -all tijb 
nouses except one nad been accidentally Irnhiei 
At thd distance of eighteen miles we reached M 
old Bicata village, and encamped en the somhweiK 
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ftide, the wind being too violent, and tbe wares too 
high, to permit our going any farther. 

*' August 18. The aame eaqae prevented oa from 
setting out before eight o'clock in the morning. Soon 
after we bad embarked, an Indian came running 
down to the beach, and appeared very anxious to 
speak to us. We therefore went ashore, and found 
it was the brother of Big White, who was encamp- 
ed at no great distance, and hearing of our departure, 
had come to take leave of the chief* Big White 
gave his brother a pair of leggins, and they separa- 
ted in the most affectionate manner : we then con- 
tinued^ our voyage, though the wind and waves were 
still high. The Indian chief seemed quite satisfied 
"with his treatment, and during the day employed 
himself in pointin|r out the ancient monuments of 
the Mandans, or m relating their traditions. At 
length, after making forty miles, we encamped on 
the nortl^east side, opposite to an old Mandan village, 
and below the mouth of Chesshetah River. 

** August 19. The wind was so violent that we 
were not able to proceed until four in the afternoon, 
and in the mean time the hunters had killed four elk 
and twelve deer. We then went on for ten miles, 
and came to a sand-bar. The wind and rain contin- 
ue through the night, and during the whole of the 
next day, 

** August 90, the waves were so high that one man 
vras constantly occupied in bailing the boats. At 
noon we passed Gannonball River, and at three in 
the afternoon the mouth of Wardepon River, which 
.bounds the country claimed bv the Sioux ; and after 
proceeding eighty-one miles, landed for the night on 
a sand-bar. . The plains were beginning to change 
their appearance, the grass assuming a yellowish 
.colour. We this day saw great numbers of wolves, 
:and some buffalo and elk, though these were by no 
.means as abundant as on the Yellowstone. 
^ ^* Since we passed in 1804, a very obvious change 
L ^ Dd2 ' 
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hid taken plAod in the coniw mid appeantnee of tbe 
Missouri. In places wheie^ at that time, there were 
sand-tMirs, the currefit of the river now passed, and 
where the channel was then, there were, in torn, 
banks of sand. SaAd-barss then naked, were now 
covered with willows several fbet high; the entrances 
of sontte of the crecdcs and livers had been changed 
by the Quantity of ttiod thrown into them ; and hi 
some of the b<H)toms thet^ weie hiyers of mud eight 
inches tn defrth^ 

** August 2I4 We rose aft^r a bight of broken rest, 
having oteen much annoyed by moschetoes, and afM 
potting our arms in ordei*, f» be prepaired foe aa^ 
■attack, continued wtt c^omrse. We soon met thre^ 
traders, two of Whom had wintered with ns amoiW 
the Mandans in 1804^ and Who were now on thev 
H<ray thithei*. They were out of powder tuid lead 
wid we supplied them with both. They informet 
ns that seven hSndted 6iete hadpaseed die Ricaii 
towns on theiV w^y to MtAck the Mandans and Mni^ 
uetarees, leaving their women and children ettcaktap- 
«d near the Big Bend Of the Missouri ; but that the 
Ricaras ha4 aM i^maihed at home, declining to taks 
any part in the war. They Also told ns that thi 
Pawnee or Ilieai^ chief who had gone to die Unitei 
States the sprfilg befbt^, died on his return nearthS 
Sioux River. 

*' We theil left them, and soon afleirwhrd anrited 
l9pposite to the ppper Ricira vittsges. We sahitet 
them with the discharge of four guns, which that 
Answered iik the same manner; and on our landiiK 
we wet« met b^ the «toater pan of the inhabitttfii 
tE>f each viltagevftndidsobya bandof theChayennel, 
Who Wet^ scamped on a hill tn the heighbonrhool. 

^ Ab soon as Gap«ttin Glarfce stepped on ehoM, M 
Was greeted by 'the two chiefe to wnbm We had git- 
en medals in our fotmelr visit i iind as they And tl» 
rest appealed much i^Joibed at bwt twtl»«i and di> 
•IfOQb of hearing ftom %hk Uiaitmi tut sni dcrwa 
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on the bank, witfle tfa^ Rioarasand Chayennes form- 
ed a circle round ham ■; and, after amoking, he inform- 
ed them, as he had akeadydone the Minnetarees, of 
the various tribes we had visited, and of our anxiety 
to promote peao^e among Our red brethren. He then 
iftxpressfed ni« regret M; their having attacked the 
Mandans, who had fistened to our counsels, and had 
sent on a chief to smoke with them, and to assure 
them that they miffht now hunt in the plains^ a^ 
visit the Mandan viilages in safety, and he conclu- 
ded by inviting some of tfa6 chiefs to accompany us 
to Wa^ir^i^ton. The man whoto we had acknowl- 
ledfed as the principal chief when W6 actcended tke 
ntetj now presented another, who^ he said, Was a 
greater chief than himself; and to him, thenefore, 
tie had stJin«nder€fd the flag and medal with which 
we h^ honoured him. Hiis chief, who had been 
Absent at our fok'mer visits was a m^n of thiity-five 
.years of age^ stout and ^ood-iookilig, and called by 
llie Indians Gray Byes. 

<< H€ now mad(§ k very aniniitted reply. He de- 
lelaiied that the ^caras were willing to fdlow the 
ico#ise!s #e h^d given them; but that a few of their 
bad young men would not live in peaces but hatd 
jointed the Sioux^ and thus embroilM them with the 
Mftndans; These jreung men had, however, been 
drtven out of the villages; and as the Ricaras 
yh^^ now e<^arated frbm the Sioux, wh0i were a 
bsul^^^o^j^ej^and the teau^e 6( all their misfortitnefiy 
th^V tlfiisiiied td be at peace with the MabdanSt 
kttd wotild n^eeive tbei&A With kiildiiess and friend- 
Mii^. Sevetil of the chiefs, he satd^ were desirous 
Of vi^ting th«ii^ |t^at felher ; bht as the chief who 
fod gone to the Unitlsd Statics the last summer had 
mdt t«tnme4, lamd they had aome fears for his aafety 
0tt account Xii the Biotix, they did not wish to leave 
^ome until thejr had hetird firom him. As to him- 
self, he should i!ontinne With his nation^ to see thlt 
ihe^ fallowed our adirice. 
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^-The sun being very yhot, the chief oi the C^ii^ 
ennes invited us to his lodge, which was at no great 
distance from the river. We foMowed him, and 
found a very large lodge, made of twemy buffalo 
skins, surrounded by eighteen or twenty others of 
nearly equal size. The rest of the nation were ex- 
pected the next day, and would make the number 
of from one hundred and thirty to one hundred and 
fiAy lodges, con^ning from^ three hundred and fifty 
to four hundred men, at which the men of the natioa 
might be computed. These Chayennes are a fine- 
looking people, of large stature, with straight limbs, 
and high cheek-bones and noses, and of a complexioa 
similar to that of the Ricaras. Their ears are cut it 
the lower part, but £ew wear ornaments in them. 
Their hair is generally cut over the eyebrows, and 
small ornaments hang from it down the cbeel^s, the 
remainder being either twisted with horse or buio^ 
hair, and divid^ over each shoulder, or else flowing 
loosely behind. Their decorations consist chieif 
of blue beads, shells, red paint, brass rings, bears* 
claws, and strips of otter slins, of which last theji 
as well as the Ricaras, are very fond. The womei, 
however, are coarse in their features, with wide 
mouths, and ugly. Their dress consists of a habil 
reaching to the mid-leg, made of two equal pieces df 
leather, sewed from the bottom, with armholea, and 
with a flap hanging nearly half way down the bo^ 
both before and behind. On these are biumed van- 
ous figures by means of an igmted stick,' wad thfsf 
are adorned with beads, sheUs, and elk's^ tusks, whi(» 
all the Indians ^eatly prize. The other, ornaments 
are blue beads in the ears, but the hair is left plaia, 
and flows down the back. The summer dress of 
the men is a simple buffalo robe, a cloth round the 
waist, moccasins, and occasionally leggins. ' Liviif 
remote from the whites, they are shy and caatioai* 
bat are peaceably disposed, and profess to make war 
agamst no people except the Sioux* with whom thcf 
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l»ve been engaged" in bdnteAs from tittie immcm6- 
riaL In their excursions they are accompanied by 
their dogs and horses, of which they have a great 
nomber ; the former serving to carry almost all their 
li^t baggage. 

"After smoldng for some time, Captain Clarke 
^▼e a small medal to the Chayenne chief, explain- 
ing at the same time the meam'n^ of it. He seemed 
^sormed at ^present, and sendmg for a robe and a 
^q^nmtity of bufmlo meat, he gave them td Captkin 
:01arke, requesting him to take back the medal, as 
he knew that all white people were medicine^ and he 
w«w afVaid of ever]^hing which they might give to 
the Indians. Captain Ciaike again explained his ob- 
ject in giving the medal, which, he said, was the 
medicine his ^reat father had directed him to deliver 
to all their chiefs who should listen to his word and 
follow his eounsds ; and that, as he had done so, it 
ii^ been given him &s a proof that we believe hihd 
siQcere. He tioiv appeared satisfied, and redeivii^g 
the medal, gave In returh double tne (quantity of 
bBfikio meat he had offered before. He seemed noiv 
quite reconciled to the whites, and requested that 
'some traders might be sent among his people, who 
Uved^h^ sad, ih a country fuU of beaver, but did not 
vmderstand the best moje^ of catching them, ana, 
farthermore, were deterred from it by having no 
ikiuHcet for them when caught. Captain Claike 
promised that they should soon be supplied witk 
igoOds, and taught the best ihode of catching beaver. 

'* Cig Whit«, ehief of the M^ndans, now addressed 
^era at some length, ek^ilaining the pacific inten- 
tions of his nation ; and the Chayenne observed that 
(both the RieiaraS and Mandans seemed to be inX&ult ; 
tat at the end of the eduncil the Mandan chief was 
treated with much civility, and the greatest harmony 
I|n^vail6d between therii. The great chief informed 
ta, however, that n6ne Of the Ricaras could be pre- 
vsit^d on to sccompany us till the retuhi of the 
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other chief; and that the C&ayenQes were a wHd 
people, and afraid to go. He invited Captain Clariie 
to. his house, and gave him two carrots of tobaeco, 
two beaver skins, and a trencher of boiled com and 
beans. It is the custom of the nations on the Mis- 
souri to offer to all white men food and refreshment 
when they first enter their tents. 

" Captain Clarke now returned to the boats, wheie 
he found the chief of the lower village, who had cot 
off part of his hair, and disfigured hipself m such a 
manner that we did not recognise him until he ex- 
plained that he vtras in mourning for his nephew, 
who had been killed by the Sioux. He jn'oceeded 
with us to the village on the island, where we weie 
' met by adl the inhabitants. The second chief, on 
seeing the Mandan, began to speak to him in a load 
and threatening tone, till Captain Clarke declared 
that the Mandans had listened to our councils, aod 
that, if any injury, was attempted to be doxie to the 
chief, we should defend him to the utmost extren- 
ity. He then invited the chief to his lodge, and 
after a very ceremonious smoking, assured Captak 
Clarke that he was as safe as at his honae^ fix the 
Ricaras, as well as the Mandans, had opened their 
ears to our councils. This was repeated by the 
great chief; and the Mandan and Ricara chiefs nov 
smoked and conversed with great apparent harmo- 
ny, after which we returned to our boats. The whole 
distance made this day was twenty-nine miles. 

" August 22. It rained the whole night, so thit 
we all rose in the morning quite wet, aind were 
about proceeding, when Captain Clarke received 
from the chiefs a request to visit them. They Qiide 
to him several speeches, in which they observed 
that they must decline going with us, as their coub- 
tryman had not yet returned ; and that, although al 
their troubles came from the Sioux, yet, as they bad 
more horses than they wanted, and were in wiet 
of guns and powder, they should be obliged to tndft 
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with them once more for those articles, after which 
they would break off all connexion with them. He 
then returned to the boats, and after taking leave 
of the natives, who seemed to regret our departure, 
and firing a salute of two guns, we proceeded on 
our way. We made only seventeen miles this day, 
being obliged to land near Wetarboo River to dry 
eur baggage ; besides which, the sand-bars were very 
numerous, as the river became wider below the Ric- 
ar^ villages. Captain Lewis was bow so far recov- 
ered that he was able to walk a little for the first 
time. While here we noticed that the Mandans, 
as well as the Minnetarees and Ricaras, keep their 
horses in the same lodges with themselves." 

During the two following days they made a dis- 
tance of eighty-three miles, and in the morning of 
the 24th encamped at the gorge of the Lookout 
Bend. 

" August 25. B^ore daylight," continues the Jour- 
nal, '* we sent five of the men ahead to hunt on 
Pawnee Island,. and followed them soon after. At 
eight o^clock we reached the entrance of tile Chay- 
enne, where we remained till noon to take a merid- 
ian observation. At three o'clock we passed the 
old Pawnee village, 9ear which we had met the Te- 
tons in 1804, and encamped in a large bottom on 
the northeast side, a little below the mouth of No- 
timber Creek, Just above ^ur camp the Ricaras 
had formerly a large village on each side of the riv- 
er, and there were still to be seen the remains of 
five villages on the southwest side below the Chay- 
enne, and one on Lahoocat*s Island, all of which 
had been destroyed by the Sioux. The weather 
was clear and calm, but by the help of our oars we 
made forty-eight miles." • • • 

*^ August 26. We set out early, tod at nine o^clock 
reached the entrance of Teton River, below which 
were a raft and a skin canoe, which made us sus- 
pect that the Tetons were in the neighbourhood. 
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Our arms, therefore, were put ia order, and erenr 
preparation was made to revenge the slightest insult 
ftom those people, who required, we knew, to be 
treated with rigour. We went on, however, with- 
out seeing any of theitii though we were obliged to 
land near Smoke Creek, and remained there for two 
hours to stop a leak in the pirogue. Here we saw 
great Quantities of plums aiM grapes, but they were 
not yet ripe. At fUe o'clock we pasted Loaisville's 
Fort, on Cedar Island, twelve miles below which 
we encamped^ having made sixty miles by using 
our bars, with the wind ahead duiing. the greater 
part of the day." 

Setting out before sunrise th^ next laming, at 
the distance of a few miles they landed on a sand- 
bar near Taylor's River. " Near this place," says 
the Journal, '* we observed the first signs of Uie 
wild turkey, and not long softer landed in the Big 
Bend, and killed a fine- fat elk,. Towards sight we 
heard the bellowing of the buffhlo bulls on the low- 
er island of the Big Bend ; and following the direc- 
tion of diis agreeable sound, we killed some of the 
COWS; and encamped on the island, forty-five miles 
from our camp of the previous night. 

^^ August 28. We started at an early hour, faavhig 
first despatched some hunters ahead, with orders to 
join us at our old camp a little above Oomis Credc, 
where we intended to remain one <}ay, for the pw- 
pose of procuring the slUns add skeletons oC sobk 
animals, such as the mule-deer, the antelope, tiie 
barking squirrel, the magpie, ^c, which we weie 
desirous of taking with us. After rowing thurtj^lve 
miles, we landed at twelve o'clock, and Kjrnaea am 
camp m a high bottom, tliinjy timbered, and covered 
with grass. Soon after oqr arrival the s^daws aad 
several of the men, went to the bushes near the rif- 
e'r, and brought a great quantify of large, well-ii- 
vouied plums, of three different speqies. 

**The huaters returned in the afternoon withettt 
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having been able to procure any pf the game we 
wished except the barking squiirel, though they kill- 
ted four common deer, and had 8een large herds of 
'buffalo, of which they brought in two." 

Setting out at ten o^clock the next morning, at a 
-ishort <li8tance they passed the moHth of White Riv- 
er, the water of wnich was nearly of the colour 
of milk. A s they were much occupied with hunting, 
they made but twenty miles. •* The buffalo," says the 
Journal, " were now so numerous, that from an em- 
inence we discovered more than we had ever seen 
before at one time ; and though it was impossible 
accurately to calculate their number, they darken- 
ed the whole plain, ahd could not have been, we were 
tionvinced, less than twenty thousand. With re- 
gard to game in general, we have observed that wild 
animals are usually found in the greatest numbers in 
the country lyingbetween two natiwis at war. 

*< August 30. We set out at the usual time, but 
tifter going some distance were obliged to stop two 
liburs for one of (mr hunters.* During this time we 
)nade an excursion to a large orchard of delicious 
tolums, where we were so fortunate as to kill two 
back elks. We then proceeded down the river, and 
were about landing at the place where we had agreed 
%o meet all the hunters, when several persons ap- 
peared on the high hills to the northeast, and l^lhe 
help, of our spyglass we distmguished them to be 
Indians. We landed on the southwest side of the 
tiver, and immediately after saw <m a height onpo^ 
Bite to us about twenty men, one of whom, nrom 
hn blanket greatcoat and a handkerchief found his 
head, we tbok for a Frenchman. At the same time, 
ttholit eighty or ninety Indians, amied with guns 
fttid bows and arrows, came out of a wood some 
ifMstdiice below them, and fired a salute, which we 
Upturned. From their hostile appearance we were 
itl^rehensive that they might be Tetocs; but as, 
froth the ootmtry through which they.weie pa^sing^ 

Vol. II.-E ■ 
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jt was possible they might be Yanktons, Pawnees, 
or Mahas, we did not know in what way to receive 
tfaem. In order, however, to ascertain who they 
were without risk to the party^ Captain Clar&e 
crossed, with t}iree persons who couM speak differ- 
ent Indian languages, to a sand-bar near the oppo- 
site side, for the puq)Ose of conversing with them. 
Eight young men soon met him on the sand-bar, but 
none of them could understand either the Pawnee 
or Maha interpreter. They were then addressed in 
the Sioux language, and answered that jtbey were 
Tetons, of the band headed by the Black BafiiaJo, 
Tahtackasabah. It was the same band which had 
attempted to stop us in 1804; and being now less 
anxious about offending thisjnisebievous tribe. Cap- 
tain Clarke told them th»t they had been deaf to 
our counsels, had ill treated us two years ago, and 
liad abused all the whites who had since visited 
them. H^ believed them, he added, to be bad peo- 
ple, and they must return, therefore, to their com- 
panions, for if they crossed over to our camp we 
would put them all to death. They a^ed for some 
corn, which Captain Clarke refused them : they thei 
requested permission tp come and visit us, but be 
ordered them back. He then returned, and our arms 
were all made ready in case of an attack. ^ But 
when these Indians reached their comrades, and in- 
formed their chiefs of our determination, they all 
set off for their own camp : some of them, howevei; 
halted on a rising ground, and. abused us with their 
tongues very copiously, threatening to kill us if we 
came across. We took no notice of this for some 
time, as three of oui; hunters were absent, and wt 
were afraid the Indians might meet them ; but m 
soon as they joined us we embarked, and, to see 
what the Indians would attempt, s^ered^near their 
side of the river. At this the purty on the hiQ 
seemed not a little agitated : some of them set off 
for their camp, others walked, about, and one 
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ieane towards the boats and invited us to laad. JL9 
he approached, we recognised him to be the same 
who had accompanied us for two days in 1804, and 
was considered a friend of the whites. Unwilling^ 
bowever,.to have any intercourse with these people« 
we declined hi9 invitation, upon which he returned 
to the hill, and struck the earth three times with his 
f^n, a great oath among the - Indians, who consider 
sw^arinff by the earth as one of the most solenm 
forms of imprecation. At the distance of six miles 
we stopped on a bleak sand-bar, where we thought 
ourselves secure from any attack during the ni^t, 
"and also safe from the moschetoes. We had made 
but twenty-two miles, but in the course of the day 
had killed a mule-deer, an animal we ^re very 
anxious to obtain. About eleven in the evening the 
wind shifted to the northwest, and it began to raioi 
accompanied by thunder and lightning, after which 
the wind changed to the south-west, and blew with 
Buch violence that we were obliged to hold fast the 
canoes, for fear of their being driven from the sand* 
bar : still, the cables of two of them broke, and two 
others were blown quite across the river ; nor was 
it till two o'clock that the whole party were reas- 
sembled, waiting in the rain for ^laylight" 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The Party retutti in Safety to St. Loaif . 

** August 31. We examined our arms, and proceed- 
ed with the wind in our favour. For some time we 
saw different Indians on the hills, but at length lost 
eight of them. In passing the Dome, and the first 
iriUage of barking squirrels, we stopped and killed 
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t^o {iS(%, aqoirreU, an aiiiiii«l we had not seen <m tb^ 
hrer higher than thia place ; and at night we eno 
eamped on the northeast side, after making a dis- 
tance of seventy stiles. We had seen no game for 
some time past on the river, but in the evening the 
tnosche^oes were not slow to discover us. 

" September 1. We set out early, but were shortly 
compelled to land, and wait for half an hour, till t 
^lick fog dispersed* At nio^ o'clock we passed the 
mouth of the Quicurre, which presented the same 
appearance as when we ascend, the water being 
ra^id and of a milky-white colour. Two miles be- 
low, several Indiana ran down to the bank and beck' 
ened us to land ; but as they appeared to bet TetoD% 
and of a war party^ we paid no attention to them, 
•xcepi to inquire to what tribe they belonged : our 
fiioux interi»retert however, did not understand much 
of their language, and they probably mistook his 
question. As one of our canoes was behind, wf 
were afraid of its being attacked ; we therefore laad- 
^ on an open, commanding situation, out of vieif 
ef the Indiana, to wait for it We had not been ia 
this position fifteen minutes, when we heard several 
guns, which we immediately concluded were firsd 
at the men in the canoe ; and being determined to 
protect them against any number of Indians, Captaia 
Clarke, with fifteen men, ran up the river, while Cap- 
tain Lewis hobbled up the bank, and formed the rest 
of the party in such a manner as would best enable 
them to protect the boats. On turning a point of 
the river, howevei^ Captain Clai^^e was agreeal^ 
surprised at seeing the Indians still in the place 
where we had if ft them, and our canoe at the dis- 
tance of a mile. He now went on to a sand-bar, and, 
<he Indians crossing over to him) he gave Uiem \m 
hand, when they informed him that uiey had beei 
amusing themselves with shooting at an old keg we 
had thrown into the river as it was floatinff dowq. 
We now found them to be part of a band of eigb9 
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]bdg^ of Yanktom on Plum Creek, and therefore 
invited them down to our camp. Ailer smoking 
several pipes, we told them that we had mistaken 
them- for I'eioiis, and had intended putting every one 
of them to death if thiey had fired at our canoe ; but 
finding thera Yanktonsv who were good men, we 
were glad to take them by the hand as faithful chil<* 
dren, who had opened their ears to our counsels. 
They salufed the Mandan with great ^cordiality, and 
one of them said that their ears had indeed beeii 
open, and that they had followed our advice since 
we gave a medal to their great ehief,and should con** 
tinue to do so. We now tied a piece of riband to 
the hair of each Indian, and gave them some com* 
Wo also made a present of a pair of leggins to the 
principal chief,4vhen we took our leave o( them, havr 
ing been previously overtaken by our canoe. At 
two o'clock we landed to hunt on Bonhomme Island, 
but obtained a single elk 6nly. The bottom on the 
north side is very ridi, and was so thickly over- 
grown witii pea-vines and grass, interwoven with 
grape- viftes, that some of the )[)arty who attempted 
to hunt there were obliged to leave it and ascend 
tbe plain, where 4faey found the*igrass nearty as high 
as their heads. ^ These f^ains are mack more fertile 
lielow than above the Quicunre, and the whole coun« 
tfy was now vei^ beautifel. After making fifty-two 
BHles against a headwind, we landed for the nighl 
<Hi a sand-bar opposite-to Calumet Bluff, where we 
kad efleamped on the 1st of Semember, 1804^ and 
where our Hagstaff was still standing. We stiffered 
Very much from the moschetoes till the wind be*- 
eume so hi^ as to blow them away. 

" September 2. At eight o'clock we passed the 
mouth of the laches River, but mok after were com- 
pelled to land, in consequence of the high wind froor 
the noftheast, imd to remain till sunset, after which. 
we went on to a sand-bar twenty-two miles from our 
mm]^ oi the previous evening. Wiule we w^re oaf* 
£b2 
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ahore we killed tbreci b^fialoesaad kw pmn^-Somi^ 
which were the fifBt of the IsOter we h^d aeeii ia d«* 
ecendiog. Two turkeys were al^o kilkklt and w«tt 
-very much adBured by our Indians, who had never 
aeen that bird before." • • • 
, '* September a. Towards daylight w^ started agaio, 
and at eleven o'doolt we passed the Red^tcme. The 
hyer was crowded with sand-bars, whi^ were bow 
very differently situated from what' they had beea 
"When we ascended ; but, notwithstanding these a^ 
the head wind, we had made sixty miles towsids 
night, when, seeing two boats aiMi several men en 
the shore, we landed, and 6>und a Mr. James Airs, a 
partner of a hoi^se at Prairie de Chien, who had 
eome from Mackinaw by the way of St. Louis, will 
a lieense to trade among the Sioux for oae year, 
lie had started two canoes loaded with UMSichattdiie, 
but lost many of his moat valuable articles ia a sqoaQ 
aome time beioie* Alter so long an absence, iht 
sight of any one who could give us information (tf 
owr cQuntry was peculiarly delightful, and much ef 
the night was spent in making inqivries aa to what 
kad occurred since we had lelU We found Mi. Aim 
a very friendly and liberal gentlen^an, and when wa 
woposed to him to purchase a small <yian^y of to* 
Daoco, to b^ paid ier at St. Louis, he very roadity 
Aimished ev^y maa of Uie party with as nmch ai 
ke could usQ duriag tho rest of the voyage, and la^ 
aiated also on our receiving a barrel of floar* This 
last was very acceatable, though wehad^atill alit^ 
iouTi which wo haa deposited al the mouth of Mar 
xia's Riv^r. We could give ia retum oaly about si9 
bushels of com, which was all thai we cotld sfars» 
The next moreing, , 

*' September 4, we left Mr. Ate at abosit oigM 
^*clock« and alter passing the Big Sioux River, ato^ 

dat noon near Floyd^s Bluf . On asoeoding mi 
we found thai the gcave of Floyd had been opea* 
H a«d waa oow lialf uncovered^ We filled il wh 



Md tiictt ooatiaued down to our old cfluaip near the 
Maba village, where aU eur baggage, wliioh had beel| 
wet by the rain in the inght, was exposed lo dry^ 
There was no game on the river exoept wild geese 
and pelicaas. Near F1o3n1^ grave were some lour-* 
iiditiig black- wajmit ti»ea» tlM first we had seen on. 
0ur return. At night we heaid the report of several 
gons in a direction towards the Mahft viU^ge, an4 
impposed it to be^a sijpial for Uie arrival of somo 
trider. Bat not meeting any one when we set onl 
the next moining, 

"^September ^ we coneluded thai the firing was 
merdy to announce the retom o£ the Mahas to theii 
village, this being the season at which they come 
liome from buffido huntings to take care of their 
com, beams, and pnmpkias. The river was now 
fiiore crooked, the current more-tapid, and crowded 
with soags and sawyerii, while the bottoms on both 
•ides were w>eU supplied with timb^. At thret^ 
o^clock we passed Bluestone Blufi*, where the rivef 
ie^es the highlands and meanlers through a low, 
rieh bottom, and encamped Ibr the night after ma* 
king sev«nty-thi«e mites. 

^ September 6. The wind continued ah^id, but the 
Bioschetoes wete so tomientiBg that to remain wad 
S^ie unpleasant, than to proceed, however slowly, 
ttnd we thevctoe started. Near the Little Sioux 
Biver we met a. tradinfl-boat belonging to Mr. AUr 
]gustus Chateau, of St. Louis, with several men On 
Sieir way to trade wkh ^ Ymktons at the Jaeqne9 
River. We ehtained from themm |^on ef whiskey^ 
ma^ gave eac^ of the party a dram, which was the 
ilrst spiriioous hqnor any of them had tasted since 
ttie 4th of July, 1805.»* 

:Di»ring this and the followisg day^ they made a 
distance of seveiity*four mMes, encamping, aa usuak 
on sand-b^rs ibr the night, to avoid the mosehetoeiw 
'liiottgh ev^i here they were fpeatly torm^Med hy 
Ibem^ 1 
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<< September 8. We set out eaily," coo^iaies tii» 
Jour^id, '' and stopped for s short time at Cooneft 
Bluffs to examine ttte •situation of the {dace, wbeft 
we were confirmed in our belief ' thai it would be a 
Tery eltgil^e spot for a trading establishment. Be* 
ii^e anxious to reach the Platte, we ptied our oars so 
w3l that by night we had made seventy-eight miles, 
and landed at our old White Catfish encampmeid, 
twelve mile^ above that river. We oould not but 
here remark the wonderful evapcNration from the Bfis> 
souri, which does not appear to ccmtiain morc^ wateTf 
nor is its channel wider than at one thousand miles 
nearer its source, though within the intervening dis- 
tance it receives about tw^ty rivers, some of theni 
i>f considerable width, and a great number of creeks. 
This evaporation seemed, in^faot, to be greater now 
than when we ascended thie river; ^r we. wars 
obiieed to^ replenish the inkstand every day witii 
ftresh ink, nine tenths of which must have asd^ 
by evaporation* 

** September d. By eight o'clodL we passed the 
mouth of the Platte, which river was lower thaa 
when we saw it before, and its waters were almost 
clear, though its chamiel was >torbu)eiit, as usoaL 
The sand-bara, however, which Uiea obstructed the 
Missouri were now washed away, and -.fiothing (tf 
Ihem was to be seat except a few remaiiiB. Below the 
Fl&tte the current of the Missouri became eTtde»t^ 
ttiore laipid, and the obstructions from fallen iimbsc 
i^reased. The river bottoms are here extensive^ 
rich, and covered with tall, lai:ge timber, whieh is 
still more abundant in the holtows of the vaviae% 
where may be seisn oak, ash; and elm, interspersei 
with some walnut and hickory. The moecbetoe^ 
Chough still numerous, seemed to have lost soiae ol 
Iheir vigour. As we advanced the difference <rf d^ 
mate was Tery percepUble, the ah* being mors au^ 
try than we hsjd ^icperteneed it for a long tima h^ 
ibre, and the nights were so warm tluu a thii 
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lAmket.wasiiow su^ient, vKhoygb a few days be* 
fore two had been no more than comfortable. Late 
in the aCiemoon we encamped opposite to the Bald- 
paSed Prairie, after having 'Oome a distance of seY* 
ei^*three miles* 

'^ September 10. We again set out early, and th^ 
wind being moderate, though still ahead, we pff04 
eeeded sixty-five miles, to a sand-bar a short dis* 
lance above thQ Grand Nemaha. In ^e course of 
ib» day we met a trader, wi^ three men, on his way 
lo the Pawhee Loups, or Wolf PawBee^, on tlie 
Platte. Soon after another boat passed us with 
aeven men from St Louis, bound to the Mahas* 
With both of these parties we had aome conversat 
tioo, but our anxiety to go oa vfwM not suffer u« 
ta remain long with them. The Indians, particular* 
ly the squaws and childrea, had become weary with 
llie length of the route, and we were impatient to 
reach our country and our friends. We saw cm the 
shore deer, raoeoons^ and turkeys. ) 

" September 11. A high wind from the northwest 
detained us till after sunrise, when we started, but 
IMToceeded riowly, unce, from the river being now 
lEnpid and narrow, as well as more crowded with 
aand-bars and timber than above, much caution was 
necesaairy in avoiding theae obstacles, especially as 
the water was low* The Nemaha seemed less wid^ 
lihan when we saw it before, and Wolf River had 
•eare^ly any water. In Ae afternoon we halted 
sdiove the Nadowa to hunt, and killed two deer^ 
Sfter which we went on to a small island forty miles 
from our last ^leampment Here we were no 
hMiger annoyed by the moschetoea, which did not 
seem to frequent this part of the river ; and, after 
having been persecuted by these insects the wholi^ 
iSistance from the Falls, it was a most agreeable re^ 
lease. Their noise wait very agreeably exchanged 
(ox that of the common wolves, which were howling 
11^ difiiurent directions, .and ^ the praijae wolveii^ 
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whose bariciqg reseml^es precisely that of a ear 
dog. 

" September 12. After a thick fog and a heavy dew, 
we set out by ^unrisey and at the distance of se?«i 
miles passed two pirogues, one of them bound to the 
Platte for the purpose of tiding with the Pawnees, 
the other on a trapi»ng expedition to the neighbour*' 
hood of the Mahas. Soon after we met the trading 
party under Mr. M^Clellan ; and with them was Mr. 
Gravel ines, the interpreter whom we had sent wiUi 
a Ricara chief to the United States. The c^ef had 
unfortunately died at Washington, and Gravelines 
was now on his way to the Ricaras with a speech 
from the president, and the presents which bad been 
made to the deceased. He had also direcUoas to is- 
struet the Ricaras in agriculture. He was aceott- 
panied on his mission by old Mr. Durion, our former 
mterpreter, for the purpose of em[4oying his infle- 
ence to secure a safe ps^age for the Ricara presents 
through the cpuntiy of the Sioux, and dso to eii» 
ga^e some of the Sioux chiefs, not exceeding six, to 
visit Washington. Both of them were instructed to 
inquire particularly after the fate of our party, ni 
intelligence having been received from us for a kmg 
time. We authorized Mr. Durion to invite' ten or 
twelve of ihe Sioux chiefs to accompany him, pai^ 
ticularly the Yanktons, whom we had found w«l 
disposed towards our country. The aftienioon being 
wet. We determined to remain with Mr. fif<;kllaa 
during the night; and sending fiv« hunters ahead, 
spent the evening in inquiries respecting what hai 
transpired in the United States since we left. 

" September 13. By eight o'clock in the mcmiiag 
we overtook the hunters, but they had killed BOlhang. 
The wind being now too high to proceed safely 
through the timber that was stuck in every part or 
the channel, we landed and ^sent the smaU canoes 
ahead to hunt. Towards evening we overtook theab 
aad eaCamped^L having- heoi aUe to advance oo^- 
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eighteen mileSi The weather was very warns, and 
the rushes in the bottoms were so thick and high 
that we could scarcely hunt ; still, we were so fortu- 
nate as to obtain four deer and a turkey^ which, with 
the hooting owl, and the common buzzard, crow, 
and hawk; were the only game we saw. Among 
the timber was the cottonwood, sycamore, ash, mul- 
berry* papaw, walnut, hickory, prickly ash, and sev- 
eral species of elm, interspersed with great quanti- 
ties of grape-vines, and three kinds of pea. 
; *^Septernber 14. ^e resumed our journey, and 
this being the part of the river to which the Kanzas 
resort for the purpose of robbing the boats of the 
traders, we held ourselves in readiness to fire upon 
any Indians who should offer us the slightest indig- 
nity, as WQ no longer needed their friendship, and 
had found that a tone of firmness and decision was 
the best possible method of making a proper impres- 
sipn upon these freebooters* We did not, however, 
encounter any of, them) but just below the old Kan- 
sas village met three trading boats from^ St. Louis, 
on their way to^ the Yanktons and Mahas. After 
leaving them we saw a number of deer, of which 
.^a killed five, and landed on an island fifty-three 
miles from our last encampment . 
. " September 15. A strong breeze ahead prevented 
lis from proceeding more than fbrty-nine miles, to 
the neighbourhood of Hay Cabin Creek. The Kan- 
sas was very low at this time. About a mile be- 
yond it we landed to examine the situation of a high 
Bill, which has many advantages for a trading house 
or fort ; while on the shore we gathered great quan- 
.tities of papaw, and shot an elk. The low grounds 
were now (delightful, and the whole country exhibit- 
ed a rich appearance ; but the weather was oppress- 
ively warm, and descending as ^rapidly as we did 
from a cool, open country, situated in the latitude of 
from 46° to 49°, in which we had been for nearly 
^^o y^^rs, to the wooded plains in 38° and 39°, \^ 
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heat wbuld hate been almost insnflferable btit fa^ 
the winds constantly blowing from the south and 
southeast. 

"September 16. We set ont at an early hour, Im 
the weather soon became so warhi that the men 
rowed but little* ^ In the course of the day we met 
two trading parties on their wtiy to the Pawnees 
and Mahas, and after making fifty-two miles, kmded 
on an island, and remained there till the next mom* 
ing. 

" September 17. We started eaiiy, and passed in 
safety the island of the Little Osage tillage. TMs 
place is considered by the natigators of the MIssov* 
h as the most dangerous part of it, the whole stream 
being compressed^ for two miles, within a narrow 
channel crowded with timber, into which the riolence 
of the current is constantly washing the banks. At 
the distance of thirty miles we met a Captain 
M'Clellan, lately of the United States army, with 
whom we encamped. He inf6rmed us that the ge» 
eral opinion in the United States was that we wei^ 
lost, the latest accounts of us being from the Man« 
dan village. Captain M*CldIan was on his way to 
attempt to open A new trade with the Indians. His 
plan was to establish himself on the Platte,ted after 
trading with the Pawnees and Ottoes, to prerail on 
some of their chiefis to accompany him to Santa F^ 
where he hoped to obtain permission to ezcbaage 
his merchandise for g(Ad and silver, which wen 
there abundant. If this should be granted, he would 
transport his goods on mules and horses from Um 
Platte to some part of Lonisiana, convenient to the 
Spanish settlements, where he would be met byte 
tiaders from New Mexico^ 

** September 18. We parted with Captain M^Cld* 
Ian, and within a few miles passed the montli of 
Grand River, below which we ovettook the fauntett 
who had been sent forward the day befbre. lliey 
iM.not been able to klU anything, nmr did we sH 
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any game except one bear and, three turkeys, so 
that our whole stock of provisions was reduced to 
one biscuit for each person ; but as there was an 
. abundance of p^[>aw, the men were perfectly con- 
tented. The current of the river was more gen^e 
than when we had ascended, the water being lower, 
though it was still rapid in places where it was con- 
, fined. We continued to pass through a very fine 
country for fifty-two miles, when we encamped 
nearly opposite to Mine River^ The next morning, 

" September 10, we worked our oars all day, with- 
out taking time to hunt, or even landing, except once 
to gather papaws ; and at eight o'clock reached the 
entrance of the Osage River, a distance of seventy- 
two nliles. Several of the party had been for a day 
orvtwo attacked with soreness of the eyes, the eye- 
ball being very much swelled, and the lid appearmg 
as if burned by the sun, and being extremely painful, 
. particularly when exposed to the light. Three of 
.4be men were so much afiected by it as to be unable 
to row. We therefore turned one of the boats adrift, 
and distributing the men among the others, we set 
out a httle before daybreak, ^ 

" September 20. The Osage was at this time low, 
and discharged but a very small quantity of water. 
Near the mouth of the Gasconade, where we arrived 
at noon, we met dye Frenchmen on their way to the 
Great Osage village. As we were rapidly movmg 
along, we saw on the banks some cows feeding, 
when the whole party almost involuntarily raised a 
. shout of joy on perceiving this image of civilization 
, and domestic life. 

" Soon after, we reached the little French village 
of La Charette, which we saluted with a discharge 
of four guns, and three hearty cheers. We then 
landed, and were received with kindness by the in- 
habitants, as well as some traders from Canada, who 
were going to trafSc with the Osages and Ottoes. 
They were all equally surprised and pleased at our 
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(irriTal, for they had long since abandoned all hopei 
of ever seeing us again. 

** These Oapadians have boats prepared for the 
navigation of the Missouri, which seem better eal-* 
culated for the purpose than those of any other form. 
They are in the shape of bateaux, about thirty feet 
long and eight wide ; the bow and stern pointed, tbd 
.bottom flat, and being propelled by six oars onlyi 
their chief advantage is their width and flatness^ 
tirhich saves them from the danger of rolling sands. 

" Having come forty-eight miles, and the weather 
threatening to be bad, we remained at La Charetts 
till the next morning, 

" September 21, when we proceeded, and as ser* 
eral new settlements had been made during our ab* 
Sence, we were refreshed with the sight of men and 
cattle along the banks. We also passed twelve ca* 
noes of the Kickapoo Indians going on a hunting 
excursion. At length, after proceeding forty-eigM 
miles, we saluted with heartfelt satisfaction the vfl- 
lage of St. Charles, and on landing were treated 
with the greatest hospitality and kindness by all ths 
inhabitants of the place. Their civihty detained us 
till ten o'clofek the next morning, 

^ September 23, when the rain having ceased, we 
set out for Ooldwa:ter Creek, about three miles from 
the mouth of the Missouri, where we found a can* 
tonment of United States troops, with whom we 
passed the day ; and then, 

" September 23, descended to the Mississippi, and 
round to St. Louis, at which place we arrived at 
twelve o^clock ; and having fired a salute, went on 
shore, where we received a most hearty and hospi* 
table welcome from the whole village." 
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FiBTHEB ENTJMEBATION AND DEiSCEIPTION OF THE 
QT7AJ)BITP£DS, BIBDS, FISHES, AND PLANTS NOTICED 
DUBING THE EXPEDITION. 

The quadrupeds of the country extending from the 
Kocky Mountains to the Pacific may be conveniently di^ 
Tided into domestic and wild animals. The first class em< 
btaces the horse and dog only. ' 

The horse is confined principdly to the nations inhab- 
iting the ^eat plains of the Columbia, lying between the 
foartieth and fiftieth degrees of north latitnde, and extend- 
ing from the Rocky Mountains to a range of mountains 
iVhich pass the Columbia near the Great Falls, between 
the one hundred and sixteenth and the one hundred and 
twenty-first degrees of west latitude. The Shoshonees, 
Chopuhnish, Sokulks, Echeloots, Eneeshurs, and ChiUuc- 
kittequaws, all enjoy the benefit of that docile, generous, 
and noble animal ^ and all of them, except the last three, 
possess immense numbers. 

They appear to be of an excellent race ; are lofty, ele- 
gantly fonhed, active, and hardy ; and many of them ap- 
ptor like fine Englii^ coursers. Some of them are pied, 
With large spois of white irregularly distributed, and in- 
termixed with a dark-brown bay : the greater part, how- 
ever, ^re of a uniform colour, marked with stars andVhite 
feet, and in fleetness and bottom, as well as in form and 
colour, resemble the best blooded horses of Virginia. The 
natives *sufi[er them to run at large in the plains, the grass 
of which afi%)rds them their only subsistence, their mas- 
ters taking no trouble to lay in a winter's store for them ; 
and, if they are not overworked, they will even at this 
B^asmi fatten on the dry herbage. These plains are rare* 
ly moistened by rain, and the grass is consequently short 
and thin. The natives, excepting those of the Rocky 
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Mountains, appear to take no pains in selecting the mde 
horses for breed, and, indeed, those of that class appear 
much the most indifferent. The soil and climate of th's 
country appear to be perfectly well Bdapted to the natuie 
of the animal, which is said to be found wild in many parts. 
Hie several tribes of Shoshonees, who reside towards 
Mexico, on the waters of the Multnomah River, and partic- 
ularly one of themi called Shaboboah, have also a great 
number of mules, which they prize more highly than 
horses. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The dog is unusually small, about the size of an ordina- 
ly cur. He is usually parti-coloured, black, white, brown, 
and brindle being the colours most predominant : the head 
is long, the nose pointed, the eyes are small, and the ears 
erect and pointed, like those of the wolf. The hair is 
short and smooth, excepting pn the tail, where it is Img 
and straight, like that of the ordinary cur-dog. Hie na- 
tives never eat the flesh of this animal, and he appears to 
be in no other way serviceable to them than in hunting 
the elk. 

The second division comprehends the Inrown, white, or 
grizzly bear, the black bear, the common red deer, the 
black-tailed fallow deer, the mule deer, the elk, the large 
brown wolf, the small wolf of the plains, the large wcdf of 
the plains, the tiger-cat, the common red fox, the silver fsa, 
the fisher or black fox, the large red fox of the plains, the 
kit-fox or small fox of the plams, the antelope, the sheep, 
the beaver, the comni<m otter, the sea-otter, the mink, the 
seal, the raccoon, the large gray squirrel, the small gray 
. squirrel, the small brown squirrel, the ground squirrel, the 
biaircau, the rat, the mouse, the mole, the panther, the 
hare, the rabbit, and the polecat or skunk. 

The brown, white, or grizzly bear, which seem aD to be 
of the same family, with an accidental variation of c^our 
only, inhabit the timbered parts of the Rocky Mountains. 
They are rarely found on the western side, and are more 
commonly below those mountains, in the plains, or on th^ 
borders, amid copses of brush and underwood, and near 
the water courses.* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The black bear differs in no respect firOm those < 
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M tbe United States. It dMly iBhabits the timbered 
parts of the Rocky Monntaifw and the borders of the great 
plains on the Golmnbia. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The common red deer inhabits the Rocky Mountains in 
the neighboortiood of the Chopnnnish, also about the Co- 
lambia, and down that riTer as low as where the tide-wa- 
ter eommences. It does not appear to differ essentially 
from those of the United States, being the same in shape, 
size, and appearance. The tail, however, is of an unusual 
length, far exceeding that iji the common deer : Captain 
Lewis measured one, and found it to be seventeen inches 
long. 

The black-tafled ftiBow deer is peculiar to the Paeifie 
coast, and is a distinct species, partaking equally of the 
qualities of the mule and common deer. Its ears are long- 
er, and its winter coat is darker than that of the common 
deer. The receptacle of the eye is more conspicuous, its 
legs are shorter, and its body thksker and larger. The 
tsai is of the same length with that of the coimnon deer, 
the hair on the under part white, and on its sides anfd top 
of a deep jetty black : its hams, in form and colour, are 
like those of the mule de^r, which it likewise resembles m 
its gait. The black-tailed deer never runs at fidl speed, 
bat bounds with all its feet from the ground at the same 
time, like the mule deer. It sometimes inhabits the wood- 
lands, but more often the prairies and open grounds. It 
is generally of a size larger thEua the common deer, and 
lees than the mule deer. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The mule deer inhabits the coast of the Pacific, the plains 
of the Missouri, and the borders of theKooskooskee River, 
in the neighbourhood of the Rocky Mountains. * * * The 
qualities ^this animal have been already noticed. 

The elk is of the same species as those found in the 
greater part of North America. It is common te every 
part of this country, as w^ the timbered lands as the 
plains, but is much more abundant in the formor than in 
the latter.* ♦ ♦ * 

Of Wolves, there are the lairge brown wolf and the wolf 
of the plains, of which last there are two kinds, the lam 
mdthe small Tb« large brown w<df inhabits the wooj^ 

* JamaH, iL, 10#. 
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oooQtries on the borders of the Pacific, and tbe moantiiof 
on either side of the Columbia betwe^ the Great FaBs 
aojd Rapids, and resembles in all points those of the United 
States.* 

The laii^e and small woItos of the plains are principally 
found in the open country, and ii^ the woodlands on its 
borders. They resemble, both in appearance and habits, 
those of the plains of the Missouri.t * * * 

The tiger-cat inhabits the borders of the plains and the 
woody regions in the^ neighbourhood of the Pacific. This 
anunal is a size larger than the wild-cat of our coontty, 
and much the same in form, agility, and ferocity. The 
colour of the back, neck, and sides is a reddish brown, ir- 
regularly yariegated with small spots of dark brown. The 
tad is about two inches long, and nearly white, except the 
extremity, which is black ; it tenninates abraptly, as if it 
had been amputated. The belly is white, beautifally ts- 
riegated with small black spots ; the legs are of the same 
colour with the sides; the back is marked transTersdy 
with black stripes ; the ears are black on the out^ sMie, 
covered with fine short hair except at the upper point, 
which is furnished with a pencil of hair, fine, straight, and 
black, and three fourths of an inch in length. The hair of 
this animal is longer and finer than that of the wild-cat of 
the United States ; and the skin of the animal is in great 
demand among the natives, as they form their robes of it 

Of foxes we saw several^ species. The large red foK 
of the plains, and the kit-fox, or small red fox of the plains, 
are the same o^ the Columbia as those (m the baiU^sof the 
Missouri. They are found almost exclusively in the open . 
plains, or on the tops of brush within the level country. *** 

The black fox, or, as it is called in the neighbourhood of 
Detroit, the fisher, is found in the woody country border- 
ing on the coast of the Pacific. How it should have ac- 
quired this appellation it is diMcult to imagine, as it cer- 
taiidy does not live upon fish. These animSs are exceed- 
ingly strong and active, and admirably expert in cli(nbing| 
which they perform with the greatest ease, and boand 
fiom tree to tree injpursuit of the squirrel or raccoon, their 
most uimal prey. Their colour irof a jetty black, excef^ 

* J(ranua,i,lM. tJo«ul.I IM. 
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ing a small wbRe tapoi upon the breast : the body is long, 
and the legs short, res^nbling those of the common tnm^- 
spit dog. The tail is remarkably kmg, and does not differ 
in other particulars from that of the ordinary fox. 

The silver fox is an animal very rare, eren in the country 
it inhabits. We saw only the skins of this animal in the 
possessiQu of the natiTQs of the woody country below the 
F^ls of the Gohmibia, vrhich induced us to believe that it 
is confined to that country. -From tbe skin, it ^ipeaied 
to be of about the size of the large red fox of the plains, 
resembling that animal in form, and particularly in the di« 
mensions of the tail Its legs Captain Lewis conjectured 
to be somewhat larger. It has a long, deep, lead-coloured 
fur, intermixed with long hairs, eith^ of a black or white 
colour at the lower part, and invariably white at the top, 
ibnning a most beautifiil silver gray. Captain Lewis 
thought 4his the most beautiful of the species, excepting 
one which he saw on the Missouri, near the Natural Falls, 

The antelope inhabits the great plains of the Columbia, 
and resembles those found on the banks of the Missouri, 
and, indeed, in every part of the untimbered country, but 
it is by no means as abundant on the west as on the east 
side of the Rocky Mountains. * * * 

The sheep is found in many places, but mostly in the 
timbered parts of the Rocky Mountains. It Uves in great- 
er numbers on the chain cf mountains forming the com* 
mencement of the woody country on the coast, and pass- 
ing the Q<dumbia between the Falls and Rapids. We 
eaw only the skins of this animal (which the natives 
dress with the wool on), and the blankets which they 
tikanufocture from the wool. The animal appears to be 
of about the size of our common sheep, and, of a white 
colour ; the wool being fine on many parts of the body, 
but not equal in length to that of the domestic sheep. On 
the back, and particulariy on the top of the head, the wool 
is intermixed with a considerable quantity of long straight 
hairs. Traoi the Indian accounts, this animal has erect, 
pointed homa ; but one of our engages informed us that 
he had seen it in the Black Hills, and that its horns were 
lanated, like those of the common she^.* • * * 

* JoQnial,i.,14S;u.,170. 
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The bearer of these oounftrieB is korge and &t» its iesh 
▼ery palatable, and we considered it quite a hixuiy. On 
the 7th of January, 1806, our hunter found a beaver in his 
traps, from which lie prepared a bait for taldng others. This 
bait will mitice the animid as &r as he can smett it, which 
may be fiurly stated at a raSe, as its sense of smdl is 
Tory acute. To form this bait, the castor or bark-stone 
(so called from its having the smell of tanners* bark) is 
irst gently pressed from the bladder-'like bag which con- 
tains it into a vial of four ounces with a large mouth : &fe 
or six of these stones are thus tak^ and tb^re must be 
added iq them a nutmeg, a dozen or fifteen oloves, and 
ttiirty ffrains of cinnamon, finely pulverized and stirred to- 
gether, with as much anient spirits as will reduce the 
whole to the consistenoy of miffitaid. The bottle most be 
then carefully corked, as the compound soon loses its efli- 
eacy if exposed to the open air. The scent becomes mndi 
stronger in four or five days, and, provided prqier precao- 
tion is taken, the compound will retain its virtue for months. 
Any strong aromatic spices will answer, as thdr oi^ ob- 
iBct is to give variety and pungency to the scent of the 
bark-st<me. * * * l^e female beaver has joung once in 
a year only, sometimes two and sometimes four at a biitb» 
anid this is usualfy in tiie latter end of May and the begm- 
ning of June, at which time she is said to drive the male 
from the lodge, as he would oUierwise destroy her proge- 
ny. * * * , 

The common otter does not differ from those inhahitwy 
other parts of America. 

The sea-otter resides only on the seacoast or in the 
neighbourhood of salt-water. When frdly grown, it at- 
tains the size of a large mastiff dog. The ears are not an 
inch in length, thick, pointed, fleshy, and covered with short 
half. The tail is about ten indies long^ thick at the pohn 
of insertion, tod partially covered with a deep fiir on the 
iq[>perside. The legs are very i^rt,«id covered with fur; 
9nd the feet, which have five toes esuch, wre broad, larger 
and webbed, and oovered with short hair. The body of 
the animal is long, and of the same thidm^ throa^^out; 
and from the extremity of the tail to the nose meaauiai 
about five feet. The colour is a uniform dark brown, and, 
when the animal is in 4{ood order and in season, it is pa»- 
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feddj black. This ammal is unriyalled for the beanty, 
richness, and soilness of its Air, the inner part of it, when 
opened, being Ughter than the surface in its natural posi- 
tion ; and there are some blacky shining hairs intennixed 
with it which are rather longer, and add much to its beao- 
ty. The fur in some of this species presents a lighter col- 
our, sometimes brown, about the ears, nose, and eyes. 
Their young are often sten jof a cream-coloured white, 
about the nose, eyes, and forehead, which are always much 
lighter than the other parts, and the fur of these is much 
uSfehor to that of the full-grown animal 

The mink inhabits the woody country bordering on the 
seacoast, and does not differ in any point from those oi the 
United States. 

The seal is found on the coast of the Pacific in great 
numbers, and as &r up the Ck>lumbia as the Great Falls, 
none having been dlBCOvered beyond them. * * * 

The raccoon inhabits the woody districts bordering on 
the coast in considerable numbers^ and is caught by the 
natives with snares or pitfoUs ; but they hold its skin in. 
UtUe or no estimation, and very seldom make it into robes. 

Of squirrels we saw several species. 

The large gray squirrel ai^rs to inhabit a narrow tract 
of country, well covered with white-oak timber, situated 
on the upper ude of the mountains, just below the IsiUb of 
the Columbia; nor is it foUnd except in tracts where 
there ia this kind of timber, never appearing m districts 
-where pine is most abundant. This animal is mticb bu- 
perior in size to the common gray squirrel, rest nibiing in 
&rm, colour, and size the fox-squirrel of tlie Atlaotio 
States. The tail exceeds the whole length of the hody 
and head : the eyes are dark ; the whiskers lon^ a; id ' ■! v. U ; 
the back, sides of the head and tail, and outward part of 
the legs, are all of a blue-cok>ured gray ; and the breast, 
belly, and inner part of the body are of a puife white. The 
bair is short, like that of the fox-squirrel, though much 
£ner, and intermixed with a portion of fiur. The natives 
bold the skin of this animal in high estimation, and use it 
in making their robes. It subsii^ on acorns and filberts, 
the last growing in great abundance in the oak country. 

The small gray squirrel ia common to every part of the 
Rocky Mountains where timber abounds. It differs from. 
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the dttfk Inown MtoiiTe] in ooloiir oaty. The back, sMes, 
neck, head, tail, and outer pert of the legs are of a brown- 
ish lead-coloured gray ; the tail is sli^tly tinged with a 
dark reddish colour near the extremity of 8<»De of the 
hairs ; the throat, breast, belly, and inner part of the legs 
fflre of the colour of tanners* oo^, and there is a narrow 
strip of black, oommencinff behind each shoulder, and en- 
tering longitudinally for about three inches, between the 
ooloars of the sides and^ beUy. Its habits are precis^ 
those of the daric brown squirrel, and, like the latter, it is 
extremely nimble and active. 

•There is another species of squirrel, evidently distinct, 
which we denominated the burrowing squirrel. It in- 
habits the plains of the Columbia, and somewhat resem- 
bles those found on the Missouri. Its length ia about one 
foot five inches, of which the tail ma^es two and a half 
inches only: the neck and le^ are short, as are also 
the ears, which* kre obtusely pomted, and lie close to the 
bead, the aperture being larger than is generally found 
among burrowing animals. The eyes are of a moderate 
siae, the pupil being black, and the iris df a dark sooty 
brown : the whiskers are full, long, ai|d black ; the teeth, 
and, indeed, the whole contour of the animal, resemble 
those of ^e squirrel. Each foot has five toes, the two 
inner ones of the fare feet bdng remarkaUy diort, and 
armed with-Uunt nails, while the remaining toes on thesa 
feet are long, black, slightly curved, and sharfdy pomted. 
The hair of the tail is thick on the sides only, whi<^ gives 
it a fiat appearance, and a long, oval form ; the tips <^ the 
hair forming the outer edges df the tail being white, the 
other extremity of a fbx red ; the under part of the tafl 
being of an iron-gray colour, and the ujiper part of a red- 
dish brown. The lower part of the javrs, and the under 
part of the neck, legs, and feet, from the body and befiy 
downwiurd, are of a lig^t brick red ; the nose and eyes c^ 
a darker shade of the same colonr ; and the upper part ai 
the head, neck and bodv, of a oorious brown gray, vrith a 
slight tinge of brick red : the kmger haiis of these paita 
a^ of a reddish white colour at their extremities, and laU- 
ia^ together, give the anioMil a spedded appearance: These 
aaumals west of the mountains, like those on the Missourj^ 
ton large oommimities, ooeuf^ring sometimes with tbmt 



takirMKt^s two hundred acreB of land : Hiete borrowB are 
separate,' and each contains) perhapa^ ten or twelYe inhab* 
itantSi There is a little monnd in front of the hide, form* 
ed of the earth thrown out of the burrow, and frequently 
there are three or four of these holes, forminf one burrow, 
around the base of the httle mounds. Some of these 
mounds, which are about two feet in height and four in 
diameter, are occupied as watch-towers by the inhabitants. 
The animals, one or more, are irregularly distributed over 
the tract thus occupied, at -the distance of fh>m ten to fortjr 
yards ; and when any one approaches, they set up a shrill 
whistling sound, somewhat resembling tweeti' tvbeety tweet t 
which is the signal for their companions to take the alarm, 
And retreat within their intrenohments. They feed on the 
^oots of grass, dtc. 

The small brown squirrel is a beautiful little animal, aboat 
the size and form of the red squirrd of the eastern Atlan« 
tic States and along the western lakes. The tail is as 
long as the body and neck, and in shape like that of the 
red squirrel. The eyes are black, the whiskers long and 
black, but not abundant ; the back, sides, head, neck, and 
outer part of the legs are of a reddish brown ; the throaty 
breast, belly, and inner part of the legs of a pale red ; the 
tail is of a mixture oi bhtck and fox-coloured red, in which 
the black predominates in the middle, and the other on the 
edges and extremity. The hair of the body is about an 
inch and a half long, and so fine and soft tiiat it has the 
appearance of fur ; that of the tail is coarser, and double 
the length. This ani^ial feeds chiefly on the seeds of dif- 
ferent species of pine, and is always found in the pine 
country. 

The ground squirrel we found in oTery part of the coun- 
try, and it diflfers in no respect from those of the United 
States. 

There is stOl another species, called by Captain Lewis 
the barking squirrel, found in the plains of the Missouri. 
This aninml commonly wei^ about three pounds: its 
colour is a uniform bright brick red and gray> the former 
predominating ; and the under side of the neck and belly 
are lighter than the other parts of the body. The legs are 
shorty and the breast and shoulders wide; the head is 
fltout and mnscnlar^ terminates mine bhrntly^ aad ia widef 
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and flatter th&n that of the conmiDn sqnhrd ; the ears 9l€ 
short, and appesLT as though they had been cropped ; tiie 
jaw is furnished with a poudi to contain his food, h|it it is 
not so large as that of the conunon squirrel ; the nose is 
armed with whiskers on each side, and a few long hairs 
are inserted on each jaw and directly oyot the eyes ; the 
eye is small and black ; and each foot has five toes, the 
two outer ones bdng much shorter than those ia the 
centre. The two inner toes of the fore feet are long and 
sharp) and well adapted to digging and scratching. From 
the extremity of the nose to the end of the tail, this animal 
measures about one foot five niches, of which tlie tail 
midces^ four inches. Notwithstanding the clumsiness of 
its form« it is remarkably active, and digs in ^e ground 
with great rapidity. These animals reside in little subter- 
raneous yOlages l&e the burrowing squirrel ; and although 
six or eight usually lire together, they haVe. but one aa 
trance to their domiciL Their holes are of great depcL, 
and Captain Lewis <nice followed one to the depth of ten 
feet without reaching its termination ; tiiey will occu]^ 
hi this manner seyeral hundred acres of ground. When 
they are at rest their position is generally erect on their 
hinder feet and rump ; and theyjBit in this way seemingly 
with much confidence, barking at any intruder that may 
approach with a fretfhl and harmless intrepidity. The 
noise th^ make resembles that of the little pet-dog, the 
yelps being in quick and angry succession, att^ided bf 
rapid and convuteiYe motions, as if they were det«niuBeA 
to sally forth in defence of their freehcdd. They feed oa 
the grass of their village, beyond the limits of which they 
never venture to pass. As soon as the frost commences 
they shut themselves up in thehr hides, and continue there 
till the spring opens. The flesh of this animal is not un- 
pleasant. 

Shoellel is the name given by the natives to a small ani- 
mal found in the timbered country on the Pacific coast, 
though it is most abundant in the neighbourhood of the 
Great Falls and Rapids of the Ck>lumbia. 

The natives make great use of the skins of this animtti 
for robes, dressing them with the fiir on, and sewing them 
together with the sinews of the elk or deer. When dress- 
ed, the skin is firom fourteen to eighteen inches long^ ad 



^om seven to nine in width ; and the natives always sep^ 
arate the tail from it when they make it into rohes. Tins 
animal climbs trees and burrows in the ground precisely 
like a squirrel Its ears are short, thin, and pointed, and 
covered with a fine short hair of a unifonn reddish brown : 
the bottom or base of the long hairs, which exceed the for 
but little in length, as well as the ftur itself, are of a dark 
colour next to the skin for two thirds of the length of the 
animal ; the fur and hair are very fine, short, thick-set, and 
fiilkyj, the ends of both being of a reddish brown^ that ecd- 
our predominating generally in the appearance of the ann 
maL Although Captain Lewis offered a considerable re^ 
Ward to the Indians for one of these animals^ he could 
never procure one alive* 

The blaireau, so called bf the I^endi engag&, aj^ears 
to bd of the civet species^ and much resembles the common 
badger. These animals inhabit the open plains of the Co^ 
lumbia, in some places those of the Missouri, and are oc- 
casionally found in the Woods t they burrow in hard ground 
with surprising ease and dexterity, and wjU cover them^ 
selves in a veiy few moments. Iiiey have five long nails 
on each foot ; those on the fore feet being much the long- 
est, and one on each hind foot being double, as with the 
beaver. They weigh from ioniteen to eighteen pounds. 
The body is long in proportion to its thic£iess ; the fore 
legs are remarkably large and muscular, formed like those 
of the turnspit dog, and, as well as the hind legs, are short. 
They are broad across the shoulders and breast ; the neck 
is short, the mouth wide, and furnished with i^arp, straight 
teeth both above and below, with firar sharp, straight, point- 
ed tusks, two in the upper and two in the lower jaw. The 
eyes are black and small; the whiskers placed in four 
iM>lnts on each side near the nose, and on the jaws neaf 
the opening of the mouth ; the ears short and wide, ap- 
pearing as if a part had been cut oflT. The taQ is about 
four inches in length, the hair on it being longest at the 
point of its junction with the body, and growing shorter 
till it ends in an acute point. The hair on the body is much 
longer on the sides and rump than on any other part, 
which gives to the animal an apparent flatness, particular- 
w when it rests upon its belly. The hair is upward of 
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three inches in lengthy being longest on the ramp« whett 
it extends so far towards the point of the tail that it con- 
ceals the shape of the hinder part of the body, giving to it 
the appearance of a right-angled triangle, the point ctf 
the tail forming an acute angle : the small quantity of 
coarse fhr intermixed with the hair is of a reddish pale 
yellow. ' 

The rat inhabiting the Kocky Mountains, like those on 
the borders of the Missouri in the neighbourhood of tite 
mountains, Is distinguished by having a tail covered with 
hair like the other parts of the body. * ♦ * The ordinary 
house rat we found on the banks of the Missouri as ^ up 
as the woody country extends ; and the rat first mention- 
ed Captain Lewis found in Georgia, and also in Madison*s 
Cave in Virginia.* 

The mice which we saw are precisely the same with 
those in the United States ; nor does the mole differ ik 
any respect from the species so common there. 

The panther is found in the ^eat jdains on the Cohmi- 
bia, on the western side of the Rocl^ Mountains, and ofe 
the coaist of the Pacific. It is the same animal so well 
known on the Atlantic coast, and which is most commonly 
found on the frontiers or in the unsettled parts of the coon- 
try. * * ♦ 

The hare west of the Rocky Mountains inhabits the 
great plains of the Columbia ; and to the east of those 
mountains, the plains on the Missouri It weighs from 
seven to eleven pounds. The eye is large and promineiift, 
the pupil being of a deep sea-green, and occupying one 
third of its diameter ; and the iris is of a bright yellowish 
and silver colour. The ears are placed far back, very near 
each other, and th^ animal can dilate and throw them for- 
ward, or contract or lay them upon its back, wi^ smpri- 
sing ease and quickness. The head, neck, back, shooi- 
ders, thighs, and outer part of the legs are of a lead coloar ; 
the sides> as they approach the belly, become gradoaQf 
more white ; the belly, breast, and inner part of the kfs 
and thi^ are white, with a light shade of lead cokNir ; 
the tail is round and bluntly pointed, covered with wldi^ 
soft, fine fur, not quite so long as on the other pans of tte 

* Set JoQxsal, i., SM. 
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body ; and the body is covered witlk a deep, fine, soft, close 
fur. The colours here described are those which the ani- 
mal assumes from the middle of April to the middle of No- 
vember, being the rest of the year of a pure white, except 
the black and reddish brown of the* ears, which never 
change. A few reddish brown ^K>ts are sometimes inter- 
mixed with the white, in February, on the head and the 
upper part of the neck and shoulders. The body of the 
animal is smaller and longer in proportion to its height 
than that of the rabbit. When it runs, it earries its tail 
straight behind : it bounds with surprising agility ; is ex- 
tremely fleet, and never burrows or takes shelter in the 
ground when pursued. Its teeth are like those of the rab- 
bit, as is also its upper lip, which is divided as high as the 
nose. Its food is grass and herbs, and in winter it feeds 
much on the bark of several aromatic herbs growing on 
the plains. Captain Lewis measured the leaps of this an- 
imal, and found them generally from eighteen to twekty- 
one feet : they are generally found separate, and are never 
seen to associate in greater numbers than two or three. 

The rabbit here is the same as those of our own coun- 
try, and it is found both on the prairies and woodlands, 
but is not very abundant. 

The polecat is also found in every part of this country. 
It is very abundant in some parts on the Columbia, par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of the Great Falls and^ Nar- 
rows of that river, where it Uves in the cKffl^, and feeds 
on the oflal of the^ Indian fishins; establishments. It is 
of the same species as those found in other parts of North 
America. 

Of the birds which we saw between the Rooky Mount- 
ains and the Pacific, we will first mention the grouse or 
prairie-hen. This bhrd frequents the great plains of the 
Columbia, and does not diflTer from those of the upper por- 
tipn of the Missouri. Its tail is pointed, the feathers in 
the centre being much lonser than those on the sides. 
This species differs essentially in the formation of its plu- 
mage from those of the Illinois, the tails of the latter be- 
ing composed of feathers of an equal length. In the win- 
ter season it is booted to the first joint of the toes, which 
are curiously bordered on their low^r edges with narrow, 
hard sc£^s, placed very dose to each other, and extend- 
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JBg bortemtid]^ about an mijtah of an inch on eadi ode, 
adding much to the broadness of the feet : a proTisioB 
which bounteous Nature has furnished them for passing 
with mora ease over the snows ; and, what is veiy pemark- 
«Ue» in the summer season these scales drop off*.^ This 
bird has four toes on each foot, fmd its colour is a nuxture 
of daric brown, reddish and yellowish brown, and whit^ 
oonfhsedly bienyded. In this assemblage of colours, the 
reddish brown pred<»ninates on the upper parts of the bodj, 
wings, an4 tail, and the white on the belly, and the lower 
parts of the breast and tail. These birds associate in large 
Aocks in autumn and winter, and even in summer are seen 
in eompaniea of five or six. They feed on grass, insects, 
the leaves of various shrubs ^ the plains, and on the seeds 
of several i^ecies of speth and vnld rye, which grow in 
Ibe richer scnls. In winter their food consists of the buds 
of the ^^illow and cottonwood, and diderent berries. 

The coekof the plains is found in great abundance from 
the mouth <^ the southeast fork of tbe Columbia to that 
of Clarke's River. Its size is abovit two and three quarter 
inches less than that of our ordinary turkey. The beak i3 
large, short, curved and convex, the upper chap exceedr 
ing the lower : the nostrils are large, the back is hla^ 
aad the cokmr of the rest of the b(^y of a uniform mix- 
ture of dark brown, and a reddish and yellowish browi^ 
with some small black specks. In this mixture the dark 
bVown predominates, and has a sHgfat cast of the dove- 
<x^ur : the wider side of the large feathers of the wingn 
are dark brown, without any oUier shade. The tail m 
composed of nineteen feathers, that \n the centre being 
tibd iTMigest, and the other nine on each side of it grad^ 
uaUy diminishing. When folded, the tail comes to a 
very sharp point, and appears long compared with the 
hody. In the act of flying, the tail appears hke that ol 
Uie wild pigeon, but the motion of the wings closely re- 
seoibles that of the pheasant and grouse. This bird 
has four toes on each loot, of which the hindmost is ths 
shortest, and the leg is covered with featheraf about half 
way from the joint to the foot. When its wings are ex- 
panded there are wide o^nings between the feathers, ths 
plumage being too narrow to fill up the space ; and ths 
wings aie short compared with those of the grouse or 
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ybeasa&t. The habits cf the bird TeMmble those of the 
giDuse, excepting that it feeds on the leaf and Imds of the 
pulpj-leafed thorn. Captain Lewis did not remember to 
have seen it burin the neighbourhood of a shrub which 
they also sometimes feed on, the prickly pear. The gia- 
sard is large, much less comj^essed and muscular than in 
most birds, and perfectly resembles a craw. When the 
bird flies it utters a cackling sound, not unlike that of the 
dunghill ibwl. Its flesh is dark, and only tolorable in point 
of flavour, beine less palataUe than th^t of the pheasant 
or grouse. The feathers about the head are pointed, stiflT, 
and short, and fine and stiflT about the ears ; at the base 
of the beak there are seyeral hairs. Hiis bird is iHvaria • 
Uy found in the plains. 

Of pheasants we observed the laige black and white 
pheasant, the small i^ieckled pheasant, and the small browA 
{feasant 

The large black and white pheasant diflfers but little 
from that of the United States, the brown being rather 
brighter, with a more reddish tint. This bird has eighteen 
^Bathers in the tail, about six inches in length. He is boot- 
ed to the toes, and the two tufts of long black feathers oa 
each side of the neck are no less observable than in the 
male of this species inhabiting the United States. The 
feathers on the body are of a-dariL brown, tipped with white^ 
and black, the bladi predominating, while the white are ir-^ 
regularly intermixed with the b£ok and dark brown in 
every part, though in greateir proportion about the neck, 
breast, and belly ; and this mixture makes the bird res^n- 
ble that kind of dunghill fowl which tne housewives of our 
eouBtry call Domminioker. On the breast of some the 
white predominates. The tufts on the- neck leave a space 
about two and a half inches long and one wide, where no 
feathers grow, though it is concealed by the plumage on 
the^ higher and under parts of the neck ; this space ena- 
bles them to contract or dilate the feathers on the nedc 
•with more ease. The eye is dark, the beak black, curved, 
and somewhat pointed, the upper chap exceeding the un- 
der one ; and a narrow vermillion stripe runs along above 
,each ejre, not protuberant, but une^n, with a number of 
.minute rounded dots. The bird feeds <m wild iiruits, par- 
^ticalaiiy the beny of Uie saoacommis, and inhabits ej^dn- 
Go2 



«)7c^ the ^itktai of the ]U)eky liooiitsiitf wa^^ 
Ooliimbuu 

The snudl speckled pheasant £i found m the same di»> 
tnot as the fbre^ofaig, and difilars ftom it only m size and 
eolour. It is but half the siae <rf the black and white 
pheasant, associates in mix^ larger flocks, and is ymf 
gentle ; the blade in its colour is ^nore predominant, aad 
Sie dai^ brown feathers are less-fireqaent ; tiie mixture <tf 
white is also more general on every part. This knid is 
amaUepr than our pheasant, and the.body more round ; ths 
flesh both of this and the last-naiaed species is dark, and^ 
with our means of cookmg, was not weU flavirared. 

The small brown pheasant inhabits the same countov 
and is of the same size and shape as the q)eokled |dieas> 
imt, \i^ich be resemMes also in has habits. The stripe 
abore theeye in this species is scmncdy perceptible, andil 
found, when closely examined, to be of a yellow or tnaagi 
colour instead of TenniUion, as in the other species. The 
eolour of the birdJs a unifMin xhzxture of dark y^owiah 
brown, with a slight sprinkling of brownish white on ths 
breast and beUy, and under the tail ; and in its whole a^ 
pearanoe it mu6h resembles the common quail. R-ii 
hooted to the toes, and its fl^sh is preferable to that of^ht 
iwo preceding. 

The buesard is, we beherre, the largest bhd of North 
America. One taken by our hunters, and not in good ea»> 
dition, weighed twentjr-five pounds. Between the extrea»> 
itierof the wings he measured nine feet two indies; flpooi 
the extremity of the beidL to the toe, three feet nine anda 
half inches ; and from the hip to the toe, two feet. The 
eircumf«rence of the head was nine and three quarts in^ 
es; that of the neck, seiren and « half inches; and that ef 
the body, two feet three inches. The diameter of the eiyi 
was four and a half tenths of an inch ; the kis is of a pris 
ecatlet red, and the pupil of a deep saet-green. The beat 
and part of the neck are without feath^s ; the tail k eQHl> 
posed of twelve feathers of equal length, each hemg aboit 
lourteen inches; the thigh is covered wi^ iwthers as knar 
tm the knee, and the legs are naked, and not 
smooth. The toes are four in number, ^ree forward, i 
Hat in the centre mudi the largest ; the fouvOi is i 
Msrted near the Inner part of the thre6ietMi% hoi I 



flto^eetM^ forward; teto^ortipptopaftoltlietoteiiikti- 
Mcated with broad scales lying transferselj, and the nails 
are black, short, and bluntly pointed. The under side of 
the wing is corered with white down and feathers ; a 
white stripe of about two inches in width marks the outer 
|»a]t of the wing, embraemg the lower points of the plu- 
mage, and coYoring the joint ; and the remainder is of a 
depp black. The skin of the beak and head to the joining 
«f the neck is of a pale orange oohnur, and the other part 
destitute of pKimage is of a light flesh cokmr. It is not 
known that this bird preys upon li^nng anknats : we ha^e 
eeen hhn feeding on the remains of the whale and other 
fish thrown upon the coast . He was not seat by any of 
the party until we had descended below the Great Falls of 
the Cohuubia, and he is bdieved to be of the Tultnre 
genus, although he lacks some of the charaoteristios, par- 
ticularly the hair on the neck and the phunage on tiie 
legs. 

The Tohm is an hdiahitaat of the Rooky Mountaini. 
The beak of this bird is smooUi, black, and conrex; the 
^pper chap esoeeds the other in length, and a few sandl 
Mack hairs garnish the sides of its base. The eye is of a 
uniform deep sea-green colour ; the legs, feet, and talons 
are white, the longest daw, including, the talon, being of 
the same length as the leg : these are slightly imtnriaaed, 
eurred, and sharply pointed. The crown, from the beak. 
back to the wecky embracing more than half the circum- 
ference of the ne<±, and the hack and tail, are all of a bhi- 
ish dark brown ; the two outer feathers of the tail beiag 
dashed with white near their %8, though iit^erceptible when 
tbe tail is folded. A fine black fimns the ground oi tiie 
wings ; two sidpes of the same colour pass on either side 
of the head, from the base of the beak to the upper edge of 
the eye; and a third stripe of the same extends from the 
codes of Che neck to the tips d the wm^, across the crof, 
ifi the form of a gorget. The throat, neck, breist, and 
belly are of a fbM brick red, tinged with yellow, a narrow 
atripe of %hich colour commences just above the centre 
t^each eye, extending backward to the neck till it comes 
Id contact with the black stripe befbre mentkmed, to 
iRduch it answers as a border. The first and sec«md 
faoges of f^theia eo¥erii^ the joist <^ the wmg nextio 
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<be body are beaotifiiDy tipped wMi brick red, as i» aito 
each large feather of the wing on the short side of its plu- 
mage. This beantiful little bird^ feeds on berries. It in- 
babits exclusively the woody country j ^e never heard itfe 
BOtO) which might be owing to the coldness of the seasoo. 
• The crow and raven are exactly the same in iq»pearaiioe 
and note as those on the Atlantic, except that they are 
much smaUer on the Columbia. ^-^ 

Neither do the hawks of the Pad^e coast difl^r from 
those of the United States. * * * With the crows and ra- 
Tens, they are common to every part oS the country, their 
nests being found in the kig^ difik along the whole couna 
of the Colombia and its southeastern branches. 

The large Uacktod is the same as those of our ooim- 
try, and is found everywhere west of the mountains. 

The large hooting owl we saw only on ^aKooskooskee^ 
near the Rocky Mountains. It is the same in form ani 
size as the owl of the United States, though its co]oorB» 
particularly the reddish brown, appear deeper and brighter. 

The turtle-dove and the robin (except the C<dambiaB 
Tobin ahready describedy do not differ from those of tbe 
United States, and are found both in the plains and in the 
emnmon brc^en country. 

The magpie most generally inhabits the open cou ntr y ^ 
and resembles those of the Missouri. 

The large woodpecker or laycock, the hark woodpecker, 
and the common small white woodpedLer with a red head» 
are found only in the timbered lands, and difi^r m no ie> 
epect from birds oi the same species in the United Statea. 

The lark, which frequents the plains only, and la not 
milike what is called in Virginia the old-field lark, is the 
aame with those seen on the Missouri. 

The fly-catcher is of two species. 

The body of the first is small, of a reddish hmwn eol- 
onr, with some fine black spedcs ; the tail and nedi are 
short, and the beak is pointed. This is of the same 8pe> 
cies as that which remains aU the wint^ in Virftnia, 
where it is sometimes called the wren. It is the nmriloit 
hird we saw except the humming-bird. 

The back, head, neck, wing, and tail of the seeond spe- 
cies are of a yellowish brown ; the breast and befly yel- 
lowishwhite. The tail ia short like that of the wreii^ hm 
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-tte Urd it9Qlf 19 a size smaUer than the wren : the beak is 
straight, pointed, convex, rather large at the base, and the 
chaps arjB of equal length. Both these species are found 
exclusively in the woody country. 

The blue-crested and the smaiT white-crested corvus am 
confined to the pine countxy, as well on the Rocky Mount- 
4uns as along the Pacific coast. 

The snipe of the marshes and the oommon sand-snipe, 
ihe bat, and the white woodpecker, are of the same species 
^ those in the United States.* * * 

The black woodpecker Is found in most parts of the 
iUwky Mountains, and in the western and southwestern 
mountains. It is about the size of the lark woodpecker 
<ir turtle-doYe, though his wings are longer than those of 
either of these. The beak is an inch in length* black, 
cnrred at the hase,,fuid sharply pointed, with the chaps of 
equal length; and around its base, including the eye and 
a small part of the throat, there is a fine crimson red. 
The neck, as low down as the crop in front, is of an iron 
grvj ; the belly and breast present a curious mixture of 
white and bloodrred« which has much the a^>earance of. 
paint, the red predominaling; the top of the head, the 
hack and sides, and the upper surface of the wings and 
iail, appear of a ^^iossy green in a certain exposure to the 
light, and the under side of the wings and tail is of a sooty 
hlaok. The tail has ten feathers, sharply pointed, those in 
the centre being the longest, or aboxA two and a half inch- 
es in length. The tongue isbarbed and pointed, and of an 
elastic, cartilaginous substance ; the eye is rather large, 
the pupil black, and the ins of a dark yellowish brown. 
Tlie movements of this bird when flying, and also its notes, 
teaemble those of the small red-headed woodpecker com- 
fition in the United States. The pointed tail renders it es* 
sential service in retainmg its resting position against the 
perpendicular sides of trees. The legs and feet are black, 
and eovesed with wide imbricated scales ; and it has fi)ur 
toes &n. each foot, two extending back and two forward^ 
the nails of which are much curved, pomted, and very 
rtiarp. It feeds on bugs and other insects. 

The calumet eagle is sometimes found on the western 
eide of the Rocky l^ountains, as Captain Lewis was in* 
tiNrmed by tbe natives» in whose possession he saw their 
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plumage. They are of the same species as those ob tie 
Missouri^ and are the most beautiful of rail the eagles in 
America. The colours are black and white, richly farie- 
gated. The tail feathers (so highly prized by the Indiaiis) 
are twelve in number, of unequal length, and white to 
within two inches of their extremities, where they sudden- 
ly change to a jetty blaclt. The wings have a large circu- 
lar white spot in the middle, which is only Tisihie whea 
they are extended ; and the body is rariously marked with 
black and white. In form they res^nble the bald eag^ 
but are rather smaller, and fly with much greater rapidity. 
This bird is feared by all his eamiyorous coiiq>etitai8, 
wbich,^ on his approach, instantfy i^andon the earcass ob 
which they had been feeding. The female breeds in tha 
most inaccessible parts of the mountains, where she makes 
her summer residence, and descends to the plains only in 
the fall and winter seasons. The natives are constant^ 
on the watch for them at these seasons, smd so lyghty ii 
their plun^age prized by the Mandans, the Minnetarees, and 
the Ricaras, that for the tail feathers of two of these birds 
they will give a good horse or gort ; and among the Great 
and Little Osages, and the nations inhabiting countries 
where the bird is more rarely seen, the price is even doubte 
this. With these feathers the Indians decorate the stemi 
of then: sacred' pipes or calumets, whence the name of c^ 
umet given to the bird is derived. The Rioaras often do- 
mestickte this bird for the purpose of obtaimng its {damagei 
The natives also fasten these feathers in their hair, deco- 
rate their war caps or bpanets with them, and attach them 
to the manes and fails of their favourite horses. 

As we were near the coast only during the wintor, many 
of the aquatic birds may have retired from the cold, and 
been lost to Qur observation. We saw, howev^, the laigt 
blue and brown heroQ^; the fish-hawk ; the blne^qreated 
fisher ; several species of gulls ; the eonnorant ; two spe- 
cies of loons ; brant of two kinds ; geese ; swan, and sev- 
eral species of ducks. 

The large blue and brown herons, or cranes, as they 
are usually termed, are found on the Cc^umbia b^ow tide- 
water, and differ in no respect from the same specias m 
the United States. The same remark will appfy to tha 
fish-hawk and the bloe-orested or king fisher, both of wbick 



%re fbnad eveiywhere on the Columbia and its tributaiy 
waters. 

Of gulls we noticed four species on the coast and river, 
all comnion to the United States. 

The cormorant is, properly speaking, a large black duck 
that feeds on fish ; and Captain Lewis could perceive no 
difiereace between this bird there and those frequenting 
the Potomac and other rivers on the Atlantic coast. 

Of loon there were two species, the first, or speckled 
loon, b^ing found on all the rivers west of the mountains, 
and of the same size, colour, tmd form as those of the At- 
lantic coast. 

The second species we saw at the Falls of Columbia, 
and from thence downward to the ocean. This bu-d is not 
more than half the size of the other: its n«ck is long, slen- 
der> and white ; the plumage on the body, and on the top 
of the head and neck, is of a dun or ash colour; (he 
breast and belly are white ; the beak is lUce that of the 
«peckled loon ; and, like it^ it cannot fly, but flutters along 
on the surface of the water, or dives when pursued. 

The brant are of three kinds : the white, the brown, and 
the pied. 

The white brant are very common on the shores of the 
Pacific, where they remain in vast numbers during the 
winter ; and, like the swan-geese, feed on the grass, roots, 
and seeds which grow in the marshes.* ♦ * * 

The brown brant are nearly of the same colonr, size, 
and form as the white, only that their wings are consider- 
ably longer and more pointed. The plumage on the upper 
part of the body, neck, head, and tail resembles in coloor 
^at of the Canadian goose, though somewhat darker, from 
some dark feathers being irregulariy scattered throughout ; 
neither have they the same white on the neck and sides 
of the head as the goose, nor is the neck daricer than the * 
,bodyj though, like the goose, they have some white 
feathers on the rump at the insertion of the* tail. The 
beak is dark, as are also the legs and feet, with a greenish 
cast ; the breast and belly are of a lighter colour than the 
back, and are also irregularly spotted with dark brown and 
black feathers, which give it a pied appearance ; the flesli 

* For dMcription, see Journal, i., 194« 
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k darker and better than that of the ^oose. * * * TbSt 
ja no difference between this bird and the brant so common 
on the lakes, the Ohio, and the MissisMppi. 

The pied brant weighs about eight and a half poonda^ 
differing from the ordmary pied brant in its wings, which 
are neither so kmg nor so pointed. * * * Its note id also 
mnch like thaf <^ the common pied brant, from which, is 
fiict, it is not to be distinguished at ^ distanee, although it 
i& certainly of a distinct species. * * * 

Of gee8& there are two kinds^ the large and smafl. "^ 
l^Tge goose is like our ordinary wild or Oanadiaa goose: 
' the small is rather less than the brant, which it resembles 
in the head and neck, which are larger in proportion than 
thoso of the goose -, the beak is likewise thicket and short' 
er, and its note is similar to that of the tame goose, fo 
an other points it resembles the larger kind^ with, which it 
so freqneiKtly associates that it was some iio^ befers we 
discovered it to be a distinct species.* 

There are also two kinds of swan, the large «tA ^ 
mmll. The large swan is the same as that in the Atiantie 
States : the «n^ differs from it only in size and it note^ 
it being about one fourth less, smd its note entirely difi^ 
ent. The note, which is as loud as' that of the large spe* 
cies, begins with a kind ef whistling sound, terminatiDg is 
a round, fall tone, loudest at the end, whence it might be 
denominated the whistting-^^wan^ Its habits, colour, ani 
contour aiqiear to be precisely like those of the laiger 
kind. This bird was first found bek>w the Great Narrows 
of the Columbia, near the ChillucIdttequaW nation : they 
yreie very abundant about the coast, and remained there 
all the winter, being five times as numerous as those of 
the large species. 

Of ducks there are manv kinds : the duckinmaHard, the 
canvass-back dw^, the red-headed fishing duck, the black 
and white duck, the little brown duck, the black da<dc,twe 
iBpecies of div^rst and the Uue-winged teai. 

The duokinmallard, or conunoQ large dttck, reMmbltf 
the domestic duc^ is very abundant, and found on every 
part of the Columbia below the mountains. * * * 

The canvass-back duck is a nK>st beautiflil bird, and, at 

* Jouznal, i., IM. 
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is well known, very delicious to the pialate. It is found ia 
considerable numbers at the mouth of the Columbia. It 
is of the same species as those in the Delaware, Susquo- 
hannah, and Potomac, and of equally fine flavour. ♦ * * 
The red-headed fishing^duck is common to every part of 
the river, and was the only duck we saw on the wateiB of 
the Columbia within the Rooky Mountains. It is the same 
in every respect as those on the Atlantic coast. 

The black and white duck is small, and of a size larger 
than the teal. The male is beautifully variegated with 
black and white ; the white occupying the breast and back, 
the tail,^the feathers of the wings, and two tufts of feath* 
ers which cover the upper part of the wings when fdded, 
and likewise the neck and head : the female is the largest. 
This is believed to be of the same species as the duck 
common on the Atlantic coast, called the butter-box. The 
beak is wide and short, and, as well as the legs, of a d^k 
colour : its flesh is extremely well flavoured. * * ♦ 

The black duck found on the Columbia is the same as 
Captain Lewis noticed on many parts of the Ohio amd Mis- 
sissippi Rivers ; and the divers and the blue-winged teal 
resemble in all respects those of the United States. 

The fish we saw on the coast and in the Columbia were 
the whale, porpoise, skait, flounder, saknon, red char, two 
species of salmon trout, mountain or speckled troxAy hot- 
tlenose, anchovy, i^nd sturgeon. 

The whale is sometimes pursued and taken with the 
harpoon by the Indians, but is much more frequ^iitly kill- 
ed by running against the rodcs in violent storms, and 
thrown on shore By the wind and tide. * ♦ ♦ 

The porpoise, skait, and flounder are the^ame as those 
ibiHid on the Atlantic coast. 

The common s^dmon and red char are inhabitants both 
of the sea and rivers. The former are usually the latgest, 
and weigh from five to fifteen pounds. They are found in 
all the rivers and little creeks on the western side of the 
continent, and the natives he greatly indebted to them for 
their subsistence. The body of the fish is from two and a 
half to three feet long, proportionably broad, and covered 
with imbricated scales of a moderate size: the ^e is 
large, the iris of a silvery colour, and the pupil black ; 
the rostrum or nose extends beyond the under jaw> and 
VoL.II.— Hh 
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both jaws are anned with a single series of long teeth, 
which are subulate and inflected near the extremities of 
the jaws, where they are also more closely arranged ; they 
have also some sharp^ teeth of smaller size, and sharp 
points on the tongue, which is thick and fleshy. The fins 
of the back are two : the first is placed nearer the head 
than the ventral fins, and has several rays ; while the sec- 
ond is far back, near the tail, and has no rays. The flesh 
of this fish, when in order, is of a deep flesh-coloured red, 
and of every shade from that to an orange yellow, but 
when very meagre it is almost white. The roe is in hi|^ 
estimation among the natives, who dry it in the sun, and 
preserve it for a great length of time. * * ♦ 

.The red char is rather broader in proportion to its length 
than the common salmon. The scales are also imbrica* 
ted, but rather larger ; the rostrum extends far beyond the 
under jaw, and the teeth are neither sp large nor numerous 
as those of the salmon. , Sqme^of these fish are almost 
entirely red on the belly and sides ; others are much whi- 
ter than the salmon, and none of them are variegated widi 
dark spots, though in regard to their flesh, roe, and eveiy 
particular with regard to form, they are. like that fish. 

Of sadmon trout we observed two kinds, diflering CMiIy 
in colour. They are seldom more than two feet m 
length, and are much narrower in proportion to their 
length than the salmon or red char. The jaws are near- 
ly of the same length, and are fUmished with a sin^e se- 
ries of subulate, straight teeth, neither as long nor as largo 
as those of the salmon. The mouth is wide, and oa ths 
tongue there are also some teeth : the fins are placed mash 
like those of the salmon. At the Great FaUs we found 
this fish of a silvery white colour on the b^Uy and sides, 
and of a bluish light brown on the back and head. The 
other kind is of a dark colour on its back, and its sides and 
belly are yellow, with transverse str4)es of dark brown , a 
little red being sometimes intero^eid with these ctdoius 
on the belly and sides tbwards the head. The eye, flesK 
and roe are like those of the salmon. 

The white species found below the Falls were in excel- 
lent order when the sahnon were entirely out of season, 
and not fit for use : they associate with the red char in 
. little rivulets and creeks. This fish is about two feet e^gU 
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inches in length, and weighs about ten pounds : the eye is 
moderately large, the |)upU black, with a small admixture 
of yellow, and the iris of a silvery white, a little tinged 
near its border with a yellowish brown. Ihe fins are 
smsdl in proportion to the size of the fish, and are bony» 
though not pointed, except the tail and back fins, which 
are slightly so. The prime back fin and the yentnd ones 
contain each ten rays ; those of the gills, thirteen ; that of 
the tail, twelve ; and the small fin placed near and above 
the tail has no bony rays, but is a tough, flexible substance, 
covered with a smooth skin. It is thicker in proportion to 
its width than the salmon : the tongue is thick and firm, 
armed on each border with small subulate teeth in a single 
series, and the teeth and the mouth are as before described. 
Neither this fish nor the salmon are caught with the hook, 
nor do we know on what they feed. 

The mountain or speckled trout is found in the waters 
of the Columbia within the mountains. It is the same as 
those in the upper part of the Missouri, but is not so abun- 
dant : we never saw this fish below the mountains. 

The bottlenose is the same as that seen in the Missouri, 
and is found exclusively within the mountains. 

The anchovy, called by the natives olthen, is so delicate 
a fish that it soon becomes tainted unless pickled or 
smoked. The Indians run a small stick through the gills, 
and either bans them up to dry in the smoke of their 
lodges, or kinme small fires under them for this pur- 
pose. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Of shellfish we observed the clam, the periwinkle, the 
common muscle, the cockle, and a species with a circular 
fl^t shell. The clam of the Pacifie coast is very small ; 
the shell consisting of two valves opening with hinges, and 
being smooth, thin, of an oval form like that of the coinmoa 
muscle, and of a sky-blue colour. It ia about one and a 
half inches in length, and hangs in clusters to the moss of 
the rocks : the natives sometimes eat them. The per- 
iwinkle, both of the river and the ocean, is similar to 
those found in the same situation on the Atlantic coast. 
The common muscle of the river is the same as that 
jn the rivers on the Atlantic : the cockle is small, and 
also closely resembles that in the Atlantic. There is 
likewise an animal inhsdiiting a shell that is perfectly cir- 
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«dar» about three indies in diameter^ thin and entire ok 
ibe margin, convex and smooth on the upper side, plain 
OB the lusder part, and covered with a number of minute 
c^iUaiy fibres, hj means W which it attaches itself to the 
skfes of the rocks. The shell is thin, and consists of one 
Talve, with a smaU circular yalve in the centre of the 
under iriieU .* the animal is soft and bondess. 

The pellucid jellj-likesubstance, called the sea-n^tle, is 
Ibund in great abundance along the strand of the Pacific, 
whegn il is thrown up by the waves and tide. 

There dste two species of fuci thrown up in this manna. 
The first species consists, at one extremity, of a large ves> 
ide Or hoilow vessel, which will contain from one to two 
gaUoQsr it is of a conic shape, the base of which forms the 
ixtreme end, and is convex and globular, having in ito 
centre some short, broad, angular fibres. Its substance is 
of about the consistence of the rind of a Citron melon, and 
three fonrths of an inch thick ; the rind being smooth from 
the small extremity of the c(Mie. A long, hollow, cyUndii- 
cal, and regulaiiy tapering tube extends to twenty or thirty 
feet, and terminates in a number of branches, which are 
flat, half an inch in width, and rough» particularly on the 
edges, vdtere they are fiirnished with a number of Uttle 
ovate vesicles or bags of the size of a pigeon's egg. T\m 
^aot seems calculated to float at each extremity, while 
the little end of the tube, from whence the barandhes pro- 
ceed, hes deepest in the water. The other species, seea 
on the coast towards the Killamucks, resembles a large 
pnmpkin: it is solid, and its specific gravity greater than 
the water, though sometimes thrown on shore by the 
waves. It is of a yellowish brown colour, the rind smooC^ 
and: its consistence harder than that of the pumpkin, httt 
easily cut with a knife : there are some dark brown fibres 
father hardnr than any oth^ part, which pass longita- 
dinally through the pulp or fleshy substance which foam 
tiie interior of this marine production. 

The reptiles we saw in the country weat of the IRockf 
Mountains are the rattlesnake,* the gartersnake, the Im 
■rd, and the snaiL 

The gartersnake appears to belong to the saine ianuif 
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as the common garterfirnake of the Atlantic coast, and, like 
that snake, it has no poisonous qualities. It has one hun- 
dred and sixty scuti on the abdomen, and seyenty on the 
tail : those on the abdomen ne^ the head and jaws, as 
high as th^ eye, are of a MuiSh white, and as they recede 
from the head they become of a dark brown. The field 
of the back and sides is black : a narrow stripe of light yel- 
low runs along the centre of the back ; and on each side 
of this stripe there is a range of smaH, tranverse, oblong 
spots, of a pale brick red, diminishing as they recede from 
the head, and disappearing at the commencement of the 
tail. The pupil of the eye is black, with a narrow ring of 
white bordering on its edge, and the remainder of the iris 
is of a dark yellowish brown. . , 

The homed lizard, cadled, and for what reason we could 
never learn, the prairie bufihlo, is a native of the country 
west of the mountains, as well as on the Mjssouri : it is of 
the same size, and much the same in appearance, as the 
black lizard.* 

The vegetable prodoi^ions of the Country on the Colum- 
bia, fumiSiing a large proportion of the food of the natives^ 
are the roots of a species of thistle, the fern, rush, liquo- 
rice, and a small cylindrical root resembling in flavour and 
eonsistency the sweet potato. 

. The thistle, called by the natives fhanataque, grows in 
a deep, rich, dry loam, with a considerable mixture of 
sand. The stem is simple, ascending, cylindric, and his- 
pid, and rises to the heighfe-of three or four feet. The cau- 
line leaf is simple, crenate, and oblong, rather more ob- 
tase at its apex than at its insertion, decurrent, and its po- 
sition declining, while its margin is armed with prickles, 
and its disk hairy. The flower was dry and mutilated 
when we saw it, but the pericarp ^seemed to be much like 
that of the common thistle. The root-leaves, which still 
possessed their verdure, and ^ere about half grown, were 
of a pale green Colour. The root, which is the only part 
used, is from nine to H^en inches long, about the size of 
a man's thumb, perpendicular, fusiform, and with from two 
to four radicles; the rind being of a brown colour, and 
ocnnewhat rough. "Vyhen first taken from the earth it is. 

* For fiuihMr aocoant, tee JovmaL iLi^MO. 

Hh3 
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wUte, and nearly as eriai^as a escrow and in thra stats m 
aometimies eaten ^vf^thont aqy pcepaiatien. Bat when fro* 
pared by the same process as tkat used for the jra«Jbwo 
muamash, which is the most usual and the best noethod, ^ 
becomes black, and is much improYed in flavour. Its taste 
is exactly like that of sugary and it is the sweetest vege- 
table eaten by the Indians. Aft^ being baked ia thekUo, 
it is eaten either simply, oar with train oil; awnetimea 
pounded fine and mixed with eoid water^ until it is re* 
Ouced to the con^steoce of Mgwmty, or Indiaa ouflk^ 
wluch last was the most agreeable to our palates. 

Three species of lem grew in the nei^bouihood of on 
winter encampment at the mouth of the Ckdumbta, but tte 
root of only one is eaten. It is very abundant in tboae 
narta of the &i^n lands and prairies which have a deep^ 
V>o§e^ rich, bkuck loam, withput any sand, where it attains 
the height o[ four or five feet, and is a beautiful plant, (tf a 
fine green colour in summer. The stem, which is smiMti^ 
cylindric, and slightly grooved on one side, rises erectly 
fy£ about half its height, when it divides into two InraAdieB, 
ott rather, kxag ibotata^ whi<^ iPt finrth in pairs fioi 
one side only, and ne^ the edges of the groave, declining 
backward from the grooved s(&. These fiMitatalks them* 
selves are likewise grooved and eylindno; and as they 
graduaUy ta^r towards the extremities, put forth elheis 
of a sm^r s^ which are alternate,, and have finrty ov 
fifty alternate, pinnate, hcmzontal, and sesmle leaves. Ite 
leaves are multipartite for half the l^Bigth of their footataft, 
when they assume the tongue-like Sma altogether ; beiag 
also levohite, with the upper disk smooth, and the kmm 
resembling cotton. The to^ is annual^ and vi^s thfivefem 
dead when we saw it, but H prodoces neither flower Mr 
fruit. The root is perennial, and ^rows horuomtaByv 
sometimes a little diverging os ohUquely deaceoding, mi 
freipiently dividing ita^ as it extends, and fihanfting up a 
number of stems. It liea about four inches under the siv> 
&ce of the earthy is of a cyMndiioal fimn^ with few or no 
radicle^, and varies firom the sine oi a goose^mll to that 
<of a man's finger. The biffk is Uaok, thiit, hrit^ aid 
rather rough, and easily sepuntea iD flidces from tfa* pail 
which is eaten, being divided in the centre into two ports 
by a strong, flat^ white ligmontylite ^pi«Q9 of thin tape; 



«B taoh tide of whkdi ui a wblia sobeUmMy reMmbliiig, 
after the root is roasted, both in appearance and flavour^ 
ibe dough of whea^ It has a pungency, bowever, whudi 
'was disagreeable to us, though Uie nativea eat it voraoioua* 
]y, and it seenw to be Tory nutritions. 

The rush is most conunonly used by the KiUanmcks and 
other Indians along the seacoast* on the aanda of which il 
grows in greatest abundance, Fropi each root a sin^ 
stem rises erectly to the height of three or four feet, 8ome« 
what thicker than a large quill, hollow and jointed : abook 
twmity or thirty long, lineai, stellate, or rajiate and hori* 
zontal leayes surround the stem at each joint, about haH 
an inch aboTo which its stem is sheathed like the sand- 
ni^. When green it resembles that plaqt also in appear* 
imce, as well as in having a rough stem. It is not branch^ 
iiig, nor does jt bear, as far as we could discover, eith^ 
0ower or seed. At the bottom of this stem, which ia afrt 
oual, is a strong radide, about an inch long, descending 
perpendicularly to the root ; while just aboTe the junction 
of this radicle with the stem, the latter is surrounded, in 
the fprm of a wheel, with. six or nine oth^ radicles d«h 
scending obliquely. The root attached to the perpendico- 
lar radicle is a perennial solid bulb, about an inch long, and 
of the thickness of a man's thumb, of an ovate fonn, det 
pressed en one or two of its aides, and covered vnth a thui, 

'smooth, black rind : the pulp is white, biittle, and eaailjr 
masticated. It is commonly roasted^ though sometimea 
eaten raw, but in both states is rather an insipid root. 
^ The hquoriee of this country does not differ from that 
Gommoii in the United States. Ith^redeligirtsinadeepi 

, loo6e» sandy soil, and grows very large and abundantly* 
It is prepued by being roasted in the embers, and pounded 
sItihUy with a small stiolK, in order to ^Separate from it the 
strong hgam^iU in its centre, which is thrown away, and 
ths rest is eaten. Prepared m this way it has an agreea* 
^l&flavour»not unlike that of the aweet potato.* The root 
of the cattail, or coopn's flag, is l&ewise eaten by the In^- 
liaas; and also a anall, dry, tuberous root, two inehes ig 
kfigth, and about the thickness of the finger ^ thisiseafilg 
niv^and is criap^ milky, and of an agreeable flavoui. 
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Besides ^e small cyliiidrical root mentioned above, thers 
is another of the same fbnn and appeieurance, which is qsih 
ally boiled, and eaten with train ofl. Its taste, howevetj 
is disagreeably bitter. 

But the most valuable of all the Indian roots is theiM^r- 
witoo, or the bulb of the conmion sagittifolia, or arrow- 
head. It does not grow near the mouth of the ColumiHa, 
bat is found in great abundance in the marshy grounds of 
that beautiful valley, which extends from near the Qmck- 
sand River seventy miles westward, and is a principal ar- 
ticle of trade between the inhabitants of that valley and 
those of the seacoast. 

This shrub rises to the height of four or five feet, the stem 
being simple and much branched. The bark is of a red- 
dish dark brown, being on the main stem somewhi^ roagfa» 
while on th6 boughs it is Smooth :' the leaf is ^obtuse at the 
apext and acute and angular at Jhe insertion of the pedide; 
three fourths of an inch in length, and three ei^ths in 
width, smooth, and of a paler green than evergreens gen- 
erally are. The fruit is a small deep purfde berry, of a 
pleasant flavour ; the natives eat the berry when ripe, bat 
seldom collect it in quantities to dry for wint^ use.* 

The native fruits smd berries in most general use among 
the Indians are the ahaUun^ tiie 8olme^ the cranberry, a 
berry like the black haw, the soarlet berry of the ptent 
called sacacommis, and a pvan^ benfy like the whortle- 
berry. 

The shallun is an evergreen plant, abounding near the 
mouth of the Columbia, and its leaves are the favourite 
food of the elk. It is of a ithick growth, riamg cylmdrioai- 
ly to the height of three, and sometimes five feet, and va- 
rying from the size of a goose-quili to that ci a man^ 
thumb. The stem is simple, branching, reclimng, and 
partiaUy flexuose, with a bark which, on the <Mn part, ia 
ci a reddish brown colour, while the younger branches are 
ted where exposed to the sun, and green dsewheve. The 
leaf is three fourths of an inch in length, two and a half m 
breadth, and of an oval form ; the upper diedc being of a 
^ossy deep green, and the under of a pale green. Tlie 
fruit is a deep purple beny about the siae of a oo 
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black cherry, oval, and rather bluntly pointed : the peri« 
carp is diyided into five acute angular points, and envel« 
ops a soft pulp containing a great number of small browo 



The solme Is a small pale red berry, the production of a 
plant resembling in size and shape that which producer 
the fruit called in the United States Solomon's seal-berry, 
U^e berry being attached to the stem in the same manner. 
It is of a globular form, containing a soft pulp which en« 
velops four seeds about the size of the seed of the common 
small grape. It ^owis among the woodland mqss, and is, 
to aU appearance, an annual plant. 

The cranberry is of the low, viny kind, and grows in 
marshes or bogs : it is precisely the same as the cranberry 
ofthe United States. 

The fruit which, though rather larger, resembles ia 
ahape the black haw, is a fight brown berry, the product ot 
a tree resembling in size, shape, and appearance that 
which in the United States ia called the wild crab-arale. 
The leaf, too, is precisely the sarne^ as is also the bark both 
in texture and colour. The berries grow in clumps of from 
three to eighteen or twenty, at the end of the small branch- 
es, each berry being supported by a separate ^tem: thq 
berry is ovate, and its lower end slightly concave. ThQ 
wood of this tree is excessively hard, and the natives 
make wedges of it to split their boards and firewood, and to 
hollow out their canoes. Our party likewise made use of 
it for wedges and axe-handles. The fruit is exceedingly 
acid, and resembles in flavour the wild crab. The perit 
carp contains a soft, pulpy substance, divided into foux 
Cells, each containing a single seed; and its outer coat 
consists of a thin and smooth, though Arm and tough pel* 
licle. 

The plant called sacacommis by the Canadian traders 
derives its name from the clerks of the trading companies 
being generally very fond of smoking its leaves, which 
they carry about them in a small bag. It^ows generally 
in open pine districts or on their borders. We found it in 
the prairies bordering on the Rocky Mountains, and in the 
more open woodlands. It is indiscriminatefy the growth 
of a very rich and very poor soil, and is found in the same 
abundance in both. The natives on the western side of 
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the Rocky Mountains are yery fond of this berry, althoog^ 
to us it was a very tasteless and insipid fruit. The ^^irab 
is an evergreen, and retains its verdure in the same per- 
fection the whole year round. However iaelement the 
climate, the root puts forth a great number of stems, which 
separate near the surface of the ground, each stem bemg 
from the size of a small 'quill to that of a man's finger. 
The stems are much branched, ^e branches forming an 
acute angle with them, and are more properly procum- 
bent than creeping, although both the stems and branches 
sometimes put forth radicles, trhich strike obliquely into 
the ground. These radicles, however, are by no means 
general, or equal in theur distances from eaclv. other, nor 
do they appear calculated to furnish nutriment to the 
plant. The bark is formed of several layers of a smoolh, 
thin, brittle, and reddish substance, easOy separated from 
the stem. The leaves, with respect to their position, are 
scattered, yet closely arranged, particularly near the ex- 
tremities of the twigs : they are about three fourths of at 
inch in length, oval, obtusely pointed, of a deep green, 
slightly grooved, and the footstalk is of proportionable 
length. The berry is attached in an irregular manner to 
the small bo6ghs among the leaves, and is always support- 
ed by a separate, small, short peduncle : the insertion pro- 
duces a slight concavity in the berry, while its opposite 
end is slightly convex. The outer coat of the pericarp is 
a thin, finn, tough pellicle, while the inner coat consists 
of a dry, mealy powder, of a yellowish white colour, en- 
veloping from four to six large, Ught brown seeds. The 
colour of the fruit is a fine scarlet, and the natives eat it 
without any preparation. It ripens in September, and re- 
mains on the bushes all the winter, unaffected by the finosL 
These berries are sometimes gathered and hung in the 
lodges in bags, where they are dried without farther 
trouble. 

The deep purple berry, like the whortleberry, terminates 
bluntly, and has a cap or cover at the end. The berries 
are attached separately to the sides of the boughs by a 
short stem hanging underneath, and they often grow veiy 
near each other on the same bough : they separate veiy 
easily from the stem ; the leaves adhere closely. The 
shmb is an eveigreen, and rises to the height of aiz er 
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eight feet, growing sometimes ob high fands, but mora 
frequently on low marshy grounds. ' It is about ten inch- 
es in circumference, divides into many irregular branches, 
and seldom more than one stem springs from the same 
root, though they associate very thickly : the bark is some- 
what rough, and of a reddish brown c^olour, and the wood 
is very hard. The leaves are alternate, and attached by a 
short footstalk to the horizontal sides of the boughs : their 
form is a long oval, rather more acute towards the apex 
than at the point of insertion ; their margin slightly ser- 
rate, the sides collapsmg, thick, firm, smooth, and glossy } 
the under surface being of a pale or whitish green, and the 
upper of a fine deep green. This beautiful shrub retains its 
verdure throughout the year, and is more peculiarly beau- 
tiftd in winter. The natives sometimes eat the berries 
without preparation, sometimes they dry them in the sun, 
and at others in their sweating-kuns. They very fre- 
quently pound them, and bake them in larga loaves weigh- 
ing from ten^ to fifteen pounds ; the bread keeping very 
well for one season, and retaining its juices better by this 
mode of preparation than any other. This bread is broken 
aiid stirred in cold water until it acquires the consistency 
of soup, when it is eaten. 

Trees of a large growth are very abundant, the whole 
neighbourhood of the Pacific coast behig well supplied with 
excellent timber. The predominating wood is the fir, of 
Which we saw Several species. There is one singular cir- 
cumstance attending all the piiie of this country, which is# 
that wheU consumed it yields pot the shghtest particle Of 
ashes. The first species grows to aA immense size, and 
is very commonly twenty-seven feet in circumference six 
feet from the ground, rising to the height of two hundred 
and thirty feet, and one hundred and twenty of that height 
without a limb. We often found them thirty-six feet in 
curcumference. One of our party measured one, and found 
it to be forty-two feet in circumference at a point above 
the reach of an ordinary man. This trunk for the distance 
df two hundred feet was destitute of limbs :, the tree, too, 
-was perfectly sound, and, at a moderate calculation, its 
height might be estimated at three hundred feet. The tim- 
ber is straight-grained throughout, and'rives better than 
any other species : the bark scales off in flakes irregularly 
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rocmd, and is of a reddish brown colonr^ particnlailj d^ 
youoger growth ; the trank is simple, branching, and not 
▼eiy proUferous. The leaf is acerose, one tenth of an inch 
in width, and three fourths in lengthy firm, stiff; and ac(i> 
minate : it is triangular) a little declining, and thickly scat' 
tered on all sides of the boiigh, and springs from small tri- 
angular pedestals of soft, spongy, elastic bark at the jone* 
tion of the boughs. The bud-scales continne to encircle 
their respective twigs for several years : Captain Lewis 
counted as many as four years' growths beyond the scales. 
This tree yields but little resin, and we were never able 
to discover any cone, although we felled sereral of the 
trees. 

The second is a much mof e common species, and cod* 
stitutes at least one half of the timber near the mouth of 
the Columbia. It seems to resemble the spruce, rises firom 
one hundred and sixty to one hundred and eighty feet, znA 
is from four to six feet in diameter, straight, round, and 
regularly tapering. The bark is thin, of a dark colour, and 
much divided by small longitudinal interstices : that of the 
boughs and of young trees is somewhat smooth, but less 
so than that of the balsam fir. The wood is white, veiy 
soft, but difiicult to rive : the trunk is a simple, brandling, 
difiuse stem, not so proliferous as the pines and firs usu- 
ally are. It puts forth buds from the slues of the moaafl 
boughs as well as from their extremities, and the stem 
terminates, like the cedar, in a slender pointed top. I^ 
leaves are petiolate, their footstalks being short, acerose, 
and rather more than half a line in width, while the leaves 
themselves are very unequal in length, the longest sddom 
exceediug one inch, while others, intermixed on eveiy pait 
of the bough, are not more than a quarter of an inch. The 
leaf has a smaU longitudinal channel on the upper disk, 
which is of a deep ^ossy green, while the under disk is 
of a whitish green : the wood yields but little resin. The 
cone is not longer than the end of a man*s thumb ; ft m 
soft, flexible, of an ovate form, and produced at the ends 
of the small twigs. 

The third species resembles in all points the Cnnarfian 
balsam fir : it grows from two and a half to four feet in 
diameter, and rises to the height of eighty or a hundred 
feet. The stem is sunple, branching, and proMferoos : iti 
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leaves are sessile, aeerose, one eighth of an inch in leBgth« 
and one sixteenth in breadth, thickly scattered on the 
ty/irigs, and adhering to the under sides (mly ; gibbous, a 
little declining, obtusely pointed, soft, and flexible. The 
upper disk is marked longitudinally with a slight cbannd 
of a deep glossy green *, the under one is of a pale green^ 
and not glossy^ This tree affords considerable quantities 
of a fine aromatic balsam, resembling the balsam of Can' 
ada in taste and appearance. The small pistils,, when filt> 
ed, rise like a blister on the trunk and branches. The 
)>ark that envelops these pistils is soft> and easily punc- 
tured. The general appearance of the bark is dark and 
smooth, but less so than that of the white pine of our 
eountry. The wood is white and soft. 

The fourth species in siz^ resembles the second. The 
stem is simple, branching, ascending, and proliferous : the 
bark is of a reddish dark brown, thicker than that of the 
third species, and divided by longitudinal interstices, not 
so large as in the second species. The leaves are placed 
like those of the balsam fir, but are only two thirds as vnde« 
£tnd of little more than half their length, nor is the upper 
disk as green and glossy. The wood yields no balsam^ 
£uid but Sttle resin ; it is white and tough, although rather 
porous. 

The fifth species is also^^of about the same size as the 
secon^^ and has a trunk simple, branching, and prolifer^ 
ous. The bark is thin, of a dark brown colour, divided 
longitudinally by interstices, and scales (^ in thin roUing 
flakes: it yields but little balsam. Two thirds of the diame- 
t^ of the trunk in the centre presents a reddish white, and 
the remainder is white, porous, and tough. The twigs are 
much longer and more slender than in either of the other 
i^>ecies : the leaves are aeerose, one twentieth of an indi 
in width, and one inch in length ; sessile, inserted on all 
sides of the bough, straight, and obliquely pointing towards 
the extremities. The upper disk has a small longitudinal 
channel, is of a deep green, and not so glossy as in the 
halsam fir. The under disk is of a pale green. 

We have seen a species of this fir on low marshy grounds, 
resembling in all points the^oregoing, except that it brandi* 
es more diffusely. This tree is genersdly about thirty 
feet in height aiKl two in diameter. The diffuseness of 
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its branches may result from its open sitaatiotiy as it^0el» 
dom grows in the neighbourhood of other trees. The cone 
is two and a half inches in length, and three and three 
quarters round in its greatest circumference. It tapers 
regularly to a point, and is formed of imbricated scales, of 
a bluntly-rounded form. A thin leaf is inserted in the pitb 
of the cone, which overlays the centre of, and extends half 
an inch beyond, the point of each scale, 

The sixth species does not differ tcom what is called tiie 
white pine in Virginia, except in the unusual length of its 
cone, which is sometimes sixteen or eighteen inches kng, 
and about four in circumference. It grows on the north 
side of the Columbia, near the ocean. 

The seventh and last species is found in low grounds, 
and in places frequently overflowed by the tide, sSdom ri- 
sing higher than thirty-five feet, and not being more than 
from Vwo and a half to four feet in diameter. The stem 
is simple, branching, and proliferous ; and the bark resem- 
bles that of the first species, though more rugged. The 
leaves are acerose, two tenths of an inch in width, and 
three fourtiis in length, firm-, stiff) and a little acuminated: 
they end in short, pointed tendrils, gibbous, and thiddj 
scattered on all sides of the branch, though adhering oii^ 
to the three under sides : those inserted beneath indine 
sidewise, with upward points, presenting l^e leaf in the 
shape of a scythe ; while the others are pointing upward, 
sessile, and, like those of the first species, grow frmn smaB 
triangular pedestals of a spongy, soft, and elastic bark. 
The under disk is of a deep glossy green, the upper of a 
pale whitish green. The boughs retain leaves of six years' 
^ growth : the bud scales resemble those of the first spedee. 
' The cone is of an ovate figure, three and a half inchesia 
length, and three in circumference, thickest in the middle, 
tapering, and terminating in two obtuse points : it is con- 
jxraed of small, flexible scales, imbricated, and of a reddish 
brown colour. Each scale covers two small seeds, and is 
itself covered in ^e centre by a small, thin, inferior scale, 
acutely pointed : these scales proceed from the sides of 
the bou^ as well as firom their extremities. This tree 
was nowhere to be seen abov* the Wappatoo. 

Ths stem of the black alder arrives to a great size. It 
Is simple, branching, and diffuse : the baik is smooth, cf a 
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light colour, with white spreading spots, resembling those 
<^ the beech ; and the leaf, fructification, 6lc., resemble 
precisely those of the common alder of oar countiy. They 
grow separately from different roots, and not in clusters, 
hke those of the United States. The black alder does not 
cast its leaf until the Ist of December. It is sometimes 
found growing to the height of sixty or seventy feet, and 
from two to four feet in diameter. . 

There is a tree growing along the Ck>lttmbia, below the 
entrance of Cataract River, which, when divested of its 
foliage, much resembles the ash. The trunk is simple, 
branching, and diffuse ; the leaf petiolate, plain, divided by 
four deep lines, similar to that of the palm, and considera- 
bly lobate ; the lobes terminating in from three to five an- 
gular points, and their margins l^ing indented with irrego- 
kr and somewhat circular incisures. The petiole is cy* 
lindrical, smooth, and seven inches long, and the leaf it- 
self eight inches in length, and twelve in breadth. This 
tree is frequently three feet in diameter, and rises from 
forty to fitly feet : its fruit is a \iinged seed, somewhat re- 
semblmg that of the maple. 

In the same part of the countiy there is a tree resem- 
bling the white maple, though much smaller, and seldom 
of more than six or seven inches in diameter. Tbese trees 
grow in clusters, from fifteen to twenty feet in height, from 
the same bed of roots, spreading and leaning outward. 
The twigs are long and slender ; the stem is simple and 
branching ; the bark resembles in colour that of the white 
maple : the leaf is petidate, plain, scattered, nearly circu- 
lar, with acute angular incisures round the margin, of an 
inch in length, and from six to eight in number ; ^e acute 
angular points being crenate, three Inches in length and 
four in width. The petiole is cyUndric, Smooth, and an 
inch and a quarter in leng^ : the fruit was not seen. 

The undergrowth consists of the honeysuckle, the alder, 
the seven bark, or, as it is called in the United States, nine 
bark, the whortleberry, a shrub like the quillwood, a pdant 
lesembUng the mountain-hoUy, the green brier, and the fern. 

The honeysuckle common in the United States we found 
about the mouth of the C<dumbia, having first discov^^d 
it on the waters of the Kooskooskee, near the country of 
the Chopunnish, and afterward below the Grand Rapida^ 
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An alder resembUnff that of our cocmtrjr we found also 
in great abundance in the woodlands on the west side of 
the Rocky Mountains. It differs, however, in the colour 
of its beny, which is of a pale sky blue, whereas that of 
the United States is of a deep purple. 

The seven bark, which is the same as the nine bark of 
r the United States, is also common here. 

There is a species of whortleberry here, found on^the 
highlands ftom the Columbia Valley to the seacoast, rising 
to the hei^t of six or eight feet, branching and difihse. 
The stem is cylindrical, and of a dark brown colour ; the 
collateral branches being green, smooth, and square, and 
putting forth a number of alternate branches of the same 
oolonr from the two horizontal sides only. The fruit is a 
small deep purple beny, held in much esteem by the na- 
tives. The leaf is of a pale green, three fourths of an inch 
in length, and three eighths in width ; oval, and terminating 
more acutely at the apex than at the insertion of the foot- 
stalk ; the iMute nearly entire, and but sliglitiy serrate : the 
footstalks are short ; their relative position being alternate, 
two-rowed, and proceeding from the horiaontal sides of the 
bou^ only. 

There are two species of shrubs, which were first seen 
at the Grand Rapids of the Ccdumbia, and afterward else- 
where, growing in rich dry grounds, usually in the neigh- 
bourhoc^ of some watercourse. The roots are creeping 
and cvlindrical : the stem of the first species is from a foot 
to eighteen inches in height, and about as lai^e as an or- 
dinary goosequill; simple, unbranched, and erect. Its 
leaves are cauline, compound, and spreading ; the leaflets 
being jointed, oppositely pinnate, three pair^, terminating 
in one footstalk, widest at the base, and tapering to an 
acuminate point. They are an inch and a quarter m their 
greatest width, and ttaee inches and a quarter in length ; 
each point of the margin being armed with a submate 
thorn, of which there ard firom thirteen to seventeen in 
number. They are veined, glossy, carinate, and wrinkled^ 
their points tending obliqikly towards the common foot- 



The stem of the seccted species is procumbent, about 
Ike siate of that of the first species, jointed and unbranch* 
ed. Us leaves are cauline, confound* and oppositely i^ 
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nate ; . the nb being from foorteoi ta nxteen inofaes in 
length, cylindriCy and smooth. The leaflets are two inches 
and a half long, one inch wide, and of the greatest breadth 
half an inch from the base, which they re^^arly surround, 
and taper from it to an acute apex, usually terminated by 
a small subulate thorn. They are jointed and oppositely 
pinnate, consisting of six pairs, and terminating in one ; 
sessfle, serrate, and ending m a small subulate point, of 
which there are from twenty-five to twenty-seven in all. 
They are smooth, plain, of a deep green, and aU obliquely 
tendinff towards the footstalk, and retain their colour 
through the winter. 

The green brier grows most abundantly in rich dry 
lands in the vicinity of water-courses, but is also found in 
small quantities in pine lands at a distance from water. 
In the former situation the stem is frequently of the size 
of a man's, finger, and rises perpendicularly four or five 
feet ; it then d^ends in an arch, becoming procumbent, 
or resting on some neighbouring plant : it is sim[de, un- 
branched, and cylindric ; and in the last-mentioned situation 
it grows much smaller, and is usually procumbent. The 
stem is armed with sh^, forked briers ; the leaf Is peti- 
elate, temate, and resembles in shape and appearance that 
of the purple raspberry, so common in the Atlantic States. 
Tlie fruit is a berry resembling in all respects the black- 
berry ; and it is eaten when ripe by the liatives, who hokl 
it in much esteem, although uiey do not dry it for winter 
consumption. This shrub was first discovered at the en* 
trance of Quicksand River; and it grows so abundantly 
in the fertile valley of the Columbia and on the islands, 
that the country is almost Impenetrable. It retains its 
rerdure until late in the summer. 

Besides the fern already described as furnishing a nutri- 
tious root, there are two other plants of the same species, 
^hich may be divided into the large and the small. The 
large fern rises three or four feet : the stem is a common 
footstalk, proceeding immediately from the radix, some- 
what flat, about the size of a man's arm, covered with in- 
numerable black, coarse, capillary radicles, issuing from 
every part of its surface ; and a single root sends forth 
fiom twenty to forty of these footstalks, bending out- 
ward fixun the common centre. The ribe are cylindrie^ 
.h • 1 1 3 
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their whole length heing maiked lOBgitndhmBj with s 
groove on the upper side ; and on either side of this grooTe^ 
a little below its edge, the leaflets are ins^ted. These 
are shortly petiolate for aboat two thirds the length of the 
middle rib, commencing from the bottom, an4 from theooa 
to the extremity are sessile : the rib is tenninated 1^ a 
single undivided lanceolate leaflet from two to four inchei 
in length, having a small acnte angular projection obUque- 
]y cut at the base. The upper surface is smooth, and of a 
deep green ; the under of a pale green, and covered with 
a brown protuberance <^a woolly appearance, particuladf 
near the central fibre. The leaflets are alternately pinnate^ 
and in number from one hundred and ten to one hmnhed 
and forty : they are shortest at the two extremities df the 
common footstalk^ largest in the centre, gradually ki^^ 
ening, and diminishing as they succeed each other. 

The small fern likewise rises in common footstalks tarn 
the radix, from four to eight in number, and fixMn four t» 
eight inches in length. The central rib is marked with a 
slight longitudinal groove throughout its whole length : As 
leaflets are oppositely pinnate finr about one third of the 
length of the footstalk from the bottom, and thence alta^ 
nately pinnate. The footstalk terminates in a simple midi* 
vided lanceolate leaflet, which is oblong, obtuse^ cottveii 
entire, and has its upper disk marked with a slisht kmgico- 
dinal groove : near the upper extremity these lealteto art 
decursivdy pinnate, as are all those of the large koL 
Both these qiecies remain green throu|^ the winter. 



ENUMERATION OF INDIAN NATIONS, 

▲NO 

THEIfi PLACES OF 6ENEBAL BESIDENC£. 



1. Thk Shoi^OBee natioii— reading in the spring and 
smnmer on the west fork of Lewises River, a branch of 
the Columina, and in the fall and winter on the Missouri : 
sixty lodges, eight hundred souls. 

3. The Gotiashoot tribe of the Tushe^ nation— resi- 
ding in the spring and summer on Clarke^s Kiver, within 
the Rocky Mountains, and in the fall and winter on the 
Missouri and its tributary waters : thirty-three lodges, four 
bandred soul& 

3. The Chopunnish nation^^residing on the Kooskoos- 
kee River below the Forks, and on Goiter's Greek, and 
sometimes passing over to the Missouri: thirty-three 
lodges, two thoQsand souls. 

4. The Pelloatpallah band of the Ghopunnish— residing 
on the Kooskooskee above the forks, and on the small 
streams which &11 into that river west of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Ghopunnish River, and sometimes 
passing over to the Missouri: thirty-three lodges, sixteen 
finndr^ souls. 

6. The Kimooenim band of the Ghopunnish— residing 
on Lewis's River, above the entrance of Uie Koodcooskee, 
as high tip that river as the Forks : thirty-three lodges, 
«i^ tendred soids. 

48. The Yeletpo band of the Ghopunni^— residing along 
ihe southwest mountainst on a small river which fans into 
Lewis's River above the entrance of the Kooskooskee, 
ivhich tliey call Weaucum : thirty-three lodges, two hun- 
-dted. and fifty soids, 

7. The Willewah band of the Ghopunnish— residing on 
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a liTer of the same name, wfaicb discharges itseir into 
Lewis's River on the southwest side, below the Foika of 
that river : thirty-three lodges, five hundred souls. 

8. The Soyennomband of the Chopunnish — ^residing on 
the north ude of the east fork of Lewis's River, from its 
junction to the Rocky Mountains, and on Lamaltar Creek : 
thirty-three lodges, four hundred souls. 

9. The Chopunnish of Lewis's River— residing bdow 
the entrance of the Eooskooskee, on either side of t^t river 
to its junction with the Colombia : forty lodges, two thou- 
sand three hundred souls. 

10. The Sokulk nation — ^residing on the Columbia above 
the entrance of Lewis's River, as high up as the entrance 
of Clarke's River : one hunted and tw^ity lodges, two 
thousand four hundred souls. 

IL The Chimnahpums— residing on the northwest side 
of the Columbia, both above and bdow the Oitrance of 
Lewis's River, and on the Tapteal River, which fells into 
the Colnmbia fifteen miles above Lewis's River : forty-two 
lodges, one thousand eight hundred and sixQr souls. 

12. The Wollawollah nation-presiding on both sides of 
the Columbia, from the entrance of Lewis's BiY&r as low 
as the Muscleshell Rapid, and in winter passing over to 
the Tapteal River : forty-six lodges, one thousand six hon- 
dred souls. ' 

13. The Pishquitpah nation— residing^at the Mascleaiiefl 
Rapid, and on the north side e( the Columbia to the com- 
mencement of the high country ; wintering on the borden 
of the Tapteal River : seventy-one lodges^ two thoosand 
six hundred souls. 

14. The Wahowpum nation — residing on the north 
branch of the Columbia, in different bands, firbm the Piab- 
quitpahs as low as the River Lefioge, and wintering on the 
han&s of Tapteal and Cataract Rivers : thirty-three lodges^ 
seven hundred souls. 

15. The Eneeshur nation — ^residing at the upper part of 
the Great Narrows of the C(^mbia on either side : forty- 
one lodges, twelve hundred souls. 

16. The Echeloot nation — also residing at the upper 
part of the Great Narrows of the Columbia, on the noith 
side of which is the great mart for all tiie coontiy : 
ty«one lodges, one thousand smds. 
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' 17. Tlie ChiBaokkteqiiaw nation— ^^'esidhig next bdow 
the Narrows, amd eictending down on the north side of the 
Cohimbia to the Rirer Labidie : thirty-two lodges, fourteen 
hundred souls. 

18. The £knaclulM)p band of the ChUlnckittequaws— -re- 
fiiding on the Cohuntfia River, on each side of the entrance 
of the Lalnche, to the neighbourhood of the Grand Rapids 
of that river : twenty-four lodges, eight hundred souls. 

ISL The Shahala nation — residing at the Grand Rapids 
of the Columbia, and extending down in different villages 
as low as the Multnomah River, consistiDg of the follow^ 
ing tribes: viz., the Yehhuhs, above the Rapids; theClah- 
4deUahs, below the Rapids ; Uie Wahclellahs, below all the 
rapi|ds ; and the Neerchokioos (one house, one hundred 
lodges), on the south side, a few miles above the Multno- 
coah River : altogetfaer, s^cty-two houses, two thousand 
£ight hundred sonls. 

Tht Wapp^loo Indians f vix. : 

^. The Nediae<ricee tribe— rending on the south side 
of the Columbia, a few miles b^ow Quicksand River, and 
opposite Diamond Island : one lodge, one hundred souls. 

The Shoto tribe — ^residing on the north side of the Co- 
lumbia, bade of a pond, and nearly opposite to the entrance 
<tf the Multnomah River : ei^ lod^s, four hundred and 
nxty^ouls. 

The Multnomah tribe — residing on Wappatoo Island, at 
ihe mouth of the Multnomah, the remains of a large na- 
tion: six lodges, eight hundred souls. 

The Clahnahquah tribe of the Multnomahs— residing oft 
Wappatoo Island, below the Muknemahs : four lodges, one 
hundred and thirty souls. 

The Nemalquinner tribe of the Multnomahs-— residing 
<m the northeast side of tiie Multnomah River, three m^ 
above to mouth : four lodges, two hundred souls. 

The Cathlacomatupa, a tribe of the Multnomahs — ^re- 
siding on the south side of Wappatoo Island, at a bend of 
the Multnomah : three lodges, one hundred and seventy 
Bouls. 

The Cathlanahquiahs, a tribe of the Multnomahs — ^resi* 
4ing on the southwest side of Wappatoo Island: six 
lod^ four hundred souls. 
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The Clackstar mftion— residing on a small river wliich 
discharges itself on the southwest side of Wappatoo Isl- 
and : twenty-eight lodges, one thousandtwo hundred soids. 

The Claninnatas — ^residing on the southwest side of 
Wappatoo Island : five lodges, two hundred souls. 

The Cathlacumups— residing on the main shore, sbntb- 
west of Wappatoo Island : six lodges, four hundred tad 
fifty souls. 

The Clannahminamuns^-residing on the southwest side 
of Wappatoo Island : twelve lodges, two hundred an4 
eighty souls. 

The Quathlapotle nation — residing on the southwest 
side of the Columbia, above the entrance of Towahna- 
hiook River, opposite the lower point of Wappatoo Island: 
fourteen lodges, nine hundred souls. 

The Cathlan^dis — residing on a creek which foDs intA 
the Columbia on the north side, at the lower part of ths 
Columbian Valley : ten lodges, two hundred souls. 

21. The Skilloot nation — ^residing in diflfbrent viDages 
on both sides of the Columbia, from the tower part of the 
Columbian Valley to Sturgeon Island, and on either side 
of the Coweliske River : fifty lodges, two thousand fivt 
hundred souls. 

The Hullooctelb also reside on the Coweliske. 

%%^ The Wahkiacoms — residing on the north side of the 
ColiinLbiaT opposite to the Marshy r:dand8: eleven lodges^ 
two hiiJidred aouls. 

S3, The Cathl amahs — residing on the south side of the 
Columblaj oppo^iite to the Sea Mands : nine lodges, thiee 
hundred eouJs. 

24. The Chinnoolcs — residing on the north side of the 
Columbia, at the entrance of and on the Chinnook River: 
twenty-eight lodges, four hundred souls. 

25. The Clatsop nation—residing on the south side of 
the Columbia, and a few miles along the southeast coast, 
on both sides of Pcnnt Adams : fourteen lodges, two hun- 
dred souls. 

26. The Killamuck nation-presiding from the Clataops 
of the coast along the southeast coast for many milea : 
^ttj lodges, one thousand souls. 
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^(atums fpeakirig the KiUamuck Language, concerning tokich 
we obtained the following information from the Indians, 

27. The Lucktons ^ residing on the seacoast to the 
southwest of the Killamucks : twenty souls. 

The Kahuncles— residing on the seacoast southwest of 
the Luoktons : four hundr^ souls. 

The Lukawis^residing on the seacoast to the south- 
southeast c a large town, eight hundred souls. 

The Youikcones — ^residing on the seacoast to the south- 
southeast : large houses, seven hundred souls. 

The Necketoos^-residing on the seacoast to the south- 
southeast : a large town, seven hundred souls. 

The Ulseahs — ^residing on the seacoast to the south- 
southeast : a small town, one hundred and fifty souls. 

The Touitts — ^residing on the seacoast to the south- 
southeast : a small town, one hundred and fifty souls. 

The Sheastuckles — ^re&^ng on the seacoast to the south- 
east of the Lucktons : a large town, nine hundred souls. 

The Killawats — residing on the seacoast to the south- 
east of the Lucktons : a Ikrge town, five hundred souls. 

28. The Cookkoo-oose nation — ^residing on the seacoast 
to the south of the Killawats : one thousand'five hundred 
souls. 

The Sahlalah nation— residing on the seacoast to the 
south of the Killawats : fifteen hundred souls. 

The Luckaso nation — residing on the same, to the 
south : twelve htmdred souls. 

The Hannakalal nation — residing on the same, to the 
south : siz hundred souls. 

Indian* almtg the Coast to the Northwest, 

29. The Killaxthocles— residing on the seacoast from 
the Chinnooks to the north-northwest : eight lodges, one 
hundred souls. 

The Chiltz nation— residing from the KiUaxthocIes to 
the north-northwest : thirty-eight lodges, seven hundred 
souls. 

The Clamoitomish — residing from the Chiltz to the 
north-northwest : twelve lodges, tvro hundred and sixty 
souls. 
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The Potoashees— raiding on the coast norfhwestvarl 
of the Clamoitcmush : ten Ic^es, two hundred souls. 

The Pailsh tribe — residing northwest of the Potoashees : 
ten lodges, two hundred soi3s. 

The Quinults — ^residing northwest of the PaO^ : sixty 
lodges, one thousand souls. 

The Quieetsos — residing northwest (^ the Qaianlts: 
eighteen lodges, two hundred and fifty souls. 

The ChOlates — residing northwest of the QnieetsoSf 
along the coast : eight lodges, one hundred and fifty sools. 

The Calasthocles—residing northwest of the CkiBates, 
along the same coast : ten lodges, two hundred souls. 

The Quinnechant nation — ^residing on the seaeoast and 
a creek, north and northwest of &e Calasthocte : two 
thousand souls. 

30. The Clarkamus nations—residing on a large lirer ef 
the same name, which heads in Mount Je^rsoo, and dis^ 
charges itself into the Multnomah forty miles up that river, 
on its northeast side' : this nation has several Tillages on 
either side, and numbers eighteen hundred souls. 

31. The Cushooks — ^residing on the northeast bank of 
the Multnomah, immediately below the Falls of that river, 
and about sixty miles above its entrance into the Colum- 
bia : six hundred and fifty souls. 

32. The Charcowah nation — ^residing on the southwest 
bank of the Multnomah, immediately afc^ve the FaHs : two 
hundred souls. 

33. The Callahpoewah nations-inhabiting the oooitiy 
on both sides of the Multnomah, above Uie Chaicowahsfor 
a great extent : two thousand souls. 

34. The Shoshonees, or Snake Indians — ^residing in the 
fall and winter on the Multnomah River, southward of the 
Southwest Mountains, and in spring and summer near the 
heads of the Towahnahiooks, Lepage, Yaumalolam, and 
Wollawollah Rivers, and especiafiy at the Falls of the 
Towahnahiooks, for the purpose of fishing : three thousand 
souls. 

35. The Shoshonees on the Multnomah and its tribotaxy 
waters—their particular places of residenoe we could not 
ascertain lirom the Indians on the Columbia : six thousand 
souls. 

36. The Shobarboobeer band of Shoshonees — ^residing 
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on the southwest side of the Multnomah, \d^ vtp that 

river : one thousand six hundred souls. 

87. The Shoshonees residing on the south fork of Lew- 
is's River, and on the Nemo, W aIshlemo» Shallette, Shush* 
pellanimmo, Shecomshink, TimmoonumlarwaS, and'Ck>p- 
coppakark Rivers, branches of the south fork of Lewis's 
River : three thousand sou]s. 

We SMO PttrU of thefolhwinf TVihes ai the Long Narrows: 

88. The Skaddal nation— residing on Cataract River, 
twenty-five miles north of the Big Narrows : two hundred 
souls. 

The Squannaroos— residing on Cataract River below 
the Skaddals : one hundred and twenty souls. 

The Shallattoos— residing on Cataract River above the 
Skadda]s : one hundred souls. 

The Shanwappoms— ^residing at the heads of the Cata« 
ract and Tapteal Rivers : four hundred souls. 

39. The Cutsahnim nation— residing on both sides of 
the Columbia, above the Sokulks, on the northern branoh- 
et of the Tapteal River, £md also on the Wahnaschee : 
sixty lodges, one thousand two hundred souls. 

llie Lahanna nation^^residing on both sides of the Co- 
lumbia, above the entrance of c£rke*s River : one hundred 
and twenty lodges, two thoosand souls. . 

The CoospeUar nation-presiding on a river which falls 
into the Columbia to the north of Clarke's River : thirty 
ledges. Ode thousand six hundred souls. 

The Wheelppo nation— residing on both sides (^Clarke'a 
River, from the entrance of the Lastaw to the Great Falki 
of the first-named river : one hundred and thirty lodges, 
two thousand five hundred souls. 

The Hihighenimmo nation — ^residing firom the entrance 
of the Lastaw into Clarke's River, on both sides of the 
former as high as the Forks : forty-five lodges, one thou- 
sand three hundred souls. 

The Lartielo nation—residing at the Falls of the Lastaw 
"Rj^er, below the Great Wayton Lake, on both sides of the 
river : thirty lodges, six hundred souls. 

The Skeetsomish nation — ^residing on a small river of 
the same name, which discharges itself into the Lastaw 

Vol. IL— K k 
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Mow the Falls, around the Wftyton Lake, and om twd 
islands in that lake : twelve lodges, two thousand souls. 

The Micksucksealton tribe of the Tushepahs — resk 
ding on Clarke's River, above the Great Falls of that river, 
in the Rocky Mountains : twenty-five lodges, three hun- 
dred souls. 

The Hohilpos, a tribe of the Tushepahs — ^residing on 
Cl^ke's River above the Micksncksealtons, in the Rocky 
Mountains : twenty-five lodges, three hundred souls. 

The Tushepah nation— residing on a north fork of 
Clarke's River in spring and summer, and in the &11 and 
winter on the Missouri, the Ootlashoots being a b^d of 
this nation: thirty-fiVe lodges, four hundred and thirty 
souls. 

Estimated number of Indians west of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, 80,000.* 

* Of the tribes occntTiiig the upper part of the Oregt^ Territonr, Mr. 
Paikernambexs the Shoshomees at 10^000; the Nez-Perc^ S500; th« 
Cajuses, 2000 ; the WoIlawollahs« 500 ; the Papooses, along the Paviliott 
RiYer, 300 ; the Spokains, northeast of the Palooses, 800 ; the Canr 
tP Aline Indians, TOO ; the Flatheads, to th6 east and sontheast, 800 ; thi 
Pondecas, north of Clieurke's River, and on a lake of the name of the tribe, 
2900 ; the Cootanies. along M'Gilliyray's Rhrer, 1000 ; the Caaioee, north 
or the Cootanies, 4000 ; the Lake Indians on the Arrow Lakes, 500, Ket- 
tle Falls' Indians, 560 ; the Sinpaivelish, 1000 ; the Okinagaxu, at the 
west and northwMt, 1050 : of other tribes, wanting the active and ma^ 
nniit which he ascribes to the above named, this traveller does not give 
the nombers. The whole number of those enumerated he estimates at 
about 32,000, without including tiie Falls and Ls Dalle Tna««««, ami 
other tribes north and south of ue Falls^ which would, he thinks, man 
than double tiiat number^ 
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To the YiUage of St. Charles .... 21 

" Osage- Woman's River . . .20 

" Charette's ViUage and Creek . . 27 

< Shepherd's Creek . . . .16 

* Gasconade River 17 

< Muddy River . . . • » 15 
** Grand Osage River . . • .18 
** Murrow Creek ..•.,. 6 
« Cedar Island and Creek ... 7 

«« LeadmineHiU 9 

*< Manitou Creek 8 

«« SpHt-Rock Creek 8 

" Saline or Salt River . . . .8 

" Manitou River . . . . .9 

** Good- Woman's River . . . .9 

*« Mine River 9 

** Arrow Prairie ..... 6 

** Two Charleton Rivers . . ^ .14 

" Ancient village of the Missouri Nation, 

near which place Fort Orleans stood 16 

* Grand River 4 



Snake Creek .... 
Ancient village of the Little Osages 
Tigier's Island and Creek . 
Hubert's Island and Cree^ . 
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ToU 

To the Fire-Prairie Creek . . • . 12 ; 300 

" Fort Point 6 : 306 

" Hay-Cabin Creek 6 : 31S 

** Coal Bank 9 : 321 

" Bluewater Hirer 10 : 331 

** Kanzas River 9 : 340 

« Little Platte River . . . . 9 : 349 

« First old Kanzas village . . . 28 : 377 
^ independence Credc, a mile bdow the 

second old Kanzas village . . . 28 : 406 

« St. Mieha^Ps Prafale . . . 26 : 480 

•* NodaWa River 20 : 460 

^« Wolfori^;?Riter . . . .14:464 

« Big Nemaha River . . . . 16 : 480 

" Tarkio Creek 3 : 483 

" Neeshnabatona Riveir . . . . 26 : 608 

^ little Nemaha River . . . . 8:616 
*< Baldpated Prairie, the Neeshnabatona, 

within 160 yards of the Missouri . 23 : '639 

« Weeping-water Creek . . . . 29 : 668 

« River Platte, or Shoal Rirer . . 32 : 600 

" Butterfly or PtLmOon Creek . . . 3 : 60S 

« Moscheto Creek . . . . . 7 : 610 

.« Ancient village of Ihe Ottoes . . 11:621 
" Ancient Ayaways* village, below a bluff, 

on the -northeast side . . .6 : 637 

** Bowyer's River . . . . . 11 : 638 

« Council Bluffs (establishment) . . 12 : 660 

" Soldier's River . . . , . 39 : .680 

'" Eaneahwaudepon, or Little Sioux River 44 : 733 

" Waucarde, or Bad-Spirit Creek . . 56 : 788 
** Around a bend of the river to the north- 
east, the gorge of which is only 974 

yards . 21 : 809 
** Island three miles non!heai^ of the Mah& 

village t7 : 836 

« Floyd's Bluff and Riv^r . . . 14 : 860 

« Big Sioux River . . . . 3 : 868 
•* Commencement of the Coroeras, Cobalt, 

Pyrites, and Alum BlUflS . . , ^27 : 880 

** Hot or Burning Bhifib . . . . 80 : 910 

"* Whitestone River . . . 8 : Mt 
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To the Petit- Arcy an old Moha Tillage at the n^L 

mouth of Littlebow Creek . . SO ; 938 

• << Jacques, or Jai^es's River . . . 12 : 950 

'* Calumet Bluff (mineral) . . .' 10 : 960 

** Ancient fortification, Groodman's Island 16 : 970- 

«* Plum Creek 10 : 986 

" Whitepoint Cr^ . . . . $ : 994 

•* Quicurre 6 : 1000 

" Poncar River and village. . . . 10 : 1010 
^ Dome and village of the borrowiDg 

squirrels 20 : 1030 

" Island of cedars . ... . . 46 : 1076 

" White River 66 : 1130 

<< Three Rivers of the Sioux Pass . . 22 : 1152 
'* Island at the commencement of the 

Big Bend 20 : 1172 

« Upper part of the Big Bend, the gorge 

of which is 1} miles . . 80 : 1202 
•* Tyler's River . . . . 6 : 1208 
*« Loisers Fort on Cedar Island . . 18 : 1226 
" Teton River . . . . 87 : 1263 
'' The upper one of five old Ricara vfllar 
ges, reduced hy the Sioux and aban- 
doned ... . . 42 : 1306 
" Chayenne River . . . . 6 : 1310 
** An old Ricara village on Lfthooeat's 

Island 47 : 1867 

" Sarwarkama River . . . . 40 : 1397 
" Wetarhoo River . . . . 25 : 1422 
'' The first Ricara village on an kdand . 4 : 1426 
** Second Ricara three villages . . 4 : 1430 
" Stone-Idol Creek . . . . 18 : 1448 
« Warreconhe River . . . . 40 : 1488 
« Cannonball River . . . . 12 : 1600 
^< Chesschetar River, near six old Man- 
dan villages 40 :-1540 

« Old Ricara and Mandan villages . 40 : 1680 

" Fort Mandan (vnntering post of 1804) 20 : 1600 

'* Mandan villages on either side . . 4 : 1604 
** Knife River, on which, and near its 
mouth, are the two Minnetaree and 

Maha villages . . • . S : 1606 
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To the 



Island . . . . . 


. U : 


Miiy River . . . . 


. 16 : 


bland in the Little BttBili . 


. 28 : 


litUe Missouri Eir^r . 


. 2d: 


Wild Onion Creek 


. 12 : 


Goose-Egg liake . 


. » : 


Chaboneau'8 Creek . . -. 


. 16 : 


Goatpen Creek . . . 


. 16 : 


HaU's Strand, Lake» and Creek . 


. 4T : 


Whiteearth River . 


. 60 : 


Rocktjauru^ or Yellowstone Rivei 


. 40 : 


Martha's River ... 


. 60 : 


Porcupine Rivw 


. 60 : 


Little Dry Cre^ . -. 
BigDryCreek . . . , 


. 40 : 
. 9 : 


Lfttle Dry River 


. 6 : 


Gulf in the Mand Bend . 


. 82 : 


Milk River . . . , , 


. 13 : 


Big Dry River . . * . 


. 26 : 


Werner's Run . * 


. d : 


Pine Creek . . 4 . 


. 36 : 


Gibson's River . . . , 


. 17 : 


Brown Bear-defeated Creek 


. 12 : 


Bratton's River . . . . 


. 24 : 


Burned-lodge Creek . » 


6 : 


Wiser*s Creek . . . . 


. 14 : 


Mbscleshell River 


. 87 : 


Grouse Creek . . 4 . 


. 80 : 


North Mountain Creek ^ 


. 36 : 


South MooBtaiil Creek 


. 18 : 


ftexisland . . ; . 


. 15 : 


Goodrich's Island . 


. . 8: 


Windsor's Cre^ . 


. 7 : 


£lk Rapid (swift water) . 


. 16 ; 


Thomson's Cre^ i 


. 27 : 


Jadith's River . . 


. 12 : 


Ash's Rapid (swift #tttO!0 . 


. 4 : 


Slaughter River 


. 11 : 


Stonewall Creek, ahove the Ki 


fttural 


Wdls . . . i 


. 26 : 


Maria% River . . 


. 41 : 


SbowRlvir . . 


4 18 : 
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*o8hieldB'slUter 28 :**SS[ 

Td'the l^t of the entrance of PO]ta|e Blreiv 

five miles below the Great Falls . 7 : 26V5 

Leating the Missouri below the Falls, and passing by 
kmd to the navigable waters of the Colombia Riyeri 

To the entranee of M^diefa)e lUver . 18 : 2513 

** Fort Moimtain, passing throng the 
plain between Medicine River and 
thb MiissouH, near the Mis^uri . IS : 5^608 
** Kodky Mountains, to a gi^ on the ridge 
'Which divides the waters of the MiB- 
fionri from those of the Colua^ia, 
passing the north part of a mount- 
ain, and crossing Dearborn's River 86 : 2618 
** Fork of Cohahlarishkit River from the 
north, passing four ere^ from Uie 

north 40 : 2683 

*« teaman's Cre^ from the north . . 7 : 2690 
" Werner^ Creek fhjtti ih* north . . 10 : 2700 
'< Sast fork of Clarke's River« at the en- 
trance of the Cohalllarlsfakit . . 30 : 2730 
t* Claike's River) below the Forks . 12 : 2742 
*« Traveller's Rest Creek, on the west - 
side Of €3larke% Riier, about the 

FoAs 6 ; 2747 

** Forks of Traveller's Rest Creek, at ft 

road on the right .... 18:2765 
^ Itot Springs on the Creek . . . 13:2778 
<* Quamash Ghides) pacing llie head of 
the Creek to a branch of Kooskoos- 

kefe Rmt Y : 18786 

^ North branch of the EboskooskOe, M a 

rodd leading bfir ttof the risht . . 7 : 2792 
<* function Of the i^oads on wb to6 Of a 
snowy mobM^, tb^ 16ft-hand road 
passing by a fisKety . . 10 : 2802 

*« To Hungry Oreiek from the rfghf , ptoi- 
ini along a dlVidhig ^^ttntain cOW- 
ed win deiBp eniow eiKttjpt «t t#o ]^ 
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ces, which were apen, with a Booths -^^^ 



ern exposure, at 8 and 86 miles 



54 : 2856 



To a glade on Hungry Creek . . . 6 : 2863 

** a glade on a small branch of the same . 8 : 2870 

« a glade on Fish Creek . . . . 9 : 2879 

« Collinses Creek 13 : 2892 

«* Quamash Flats 11 : 2903 

To the Kooskooskee, or flatliead River, in a 

pine countrjr 12 : 2915 

Thus, from the Missouri, across the Rocky Mountains, 
to the navigable waters of the Columbia, is three hundred 
and forty miles, two hundred of which is over a good road, 
and one hundred and forty over rugged mountains, sixty 
miles of which we found covered with snow from two to 
eight feeit deep in the lasA of June. 



To the entrance of Rockdam Creek • . 8 

" Chopunnish River .... . 6 : 2928 

" Colter's Creek 37 : 2965 

" Lewis's River, at the ^trance of the 

Kooskooskee 23 

" Sweathouse village and Run , . .7 

" Pilot's village 11 : 8006 

** Kimooenim Creek . . . 48 : 3054 

*' Drewyer's River, below the Narrows 

of Lewis's River . . . 6 : 3059 

« Cave Rapid . . . . . 28 : 3087 
« Basin Rapid (bad) . . . . 34 : 8121 
** Discharge Rapid (bad) . . . 14 : 8135 
** Columbia, at the mouth of Lewis's Riv- 
er, from* th6 east . . . . 7 : 3142 
** WolJawoUah River, at eleven large mat 

lodges of that nation . . . 16 : 8158 
** Muscleshell Rapid (bad), at thirty-three 

mat lodges of the Wollawollahs . 25:8183 
** Pelican Rapid, at forty-eight lodges of 

the Pishquitpah nation . . . 22 : 3205 
«* Twenty-one lodges of the Wahowpum 
nation, residing on three islands at 
the commencement of the high ooou^ 
tiy . . . _ . . • 18 
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To the eight lodges of the Wahowtmrns at 
Short lUpid 

« Rodcy Ri^id, ninelodges of the same 
nation 

« Lepage River (baid rapid) . 

" Twenty-seven lodges of the Enee^htir 
nation at Fishstaek Rapid 

" Towahnahiook River 

" Great Falls of the Columbia of 67 feet 
8 inches, near which were forty mat 
lodges of the fiheeshttr natidn . 

** Short Narrows, 46 yards wide . 

** Skilloot village of twenty-one farg6 
wooden houses it the Long Narrows, 
&om 60 to 100 yards wide 

'" Chilluck^equaw village of eight large 
wooden houses . . . . 

« Cataract River, a few niiles *elow a 
vDlage of seven houses, and imme- 
duitely above one df Aesvea houses 
of the Chilluckittecittaw natioh 

'' Sepulchre Rock, opposite to ^ village 
of the Chilluckitte^aWs . 

" Lalnche River, opposite to twenty-six 
houses of the Sn^ckshq) nation, 
houses scattered on the north side . 

<< Little I^e Creek, three houses of the 
SmkckBh(^ . . . . . 

'* Cruaatte's River . . . . 

<< Grand Rapid, just bdoW the village of 
the Yehfauh tribe of the Shifhala na- 
tion, occupying fourteen wooden 
houses 

** Clahelellah village of ^e Shalhala na- 
tion, near the foot <Mf the Rapids, sev- 
en houses . . . . . 

«* Wahclellah village of the Shahala na- 
tion, twen^-three houses, just belot^ 
the entrance of Qeacon Rodk Creeik 



TotAl 

Diibiee. 

37 : 3260 



13 : 3263 
9 : 3272 

10 : 3282 
8 : 3290 



4 

2 : 3296 



4 : 3300 

5 : 3306 



19 : 3324 
4 ; 



9 : 3337 



10 : 3347 
12 : 3369 



^ : ^66 
6 : IRWl 
6 : 8377 



At this point Tiie'waUr commensoeB, 
Toifae Phoea Rock in the rimer, leftxly «Mt 

above water 11 
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To the Quieksand RiTer . . . . 9 : 3897 

« Seal River 3 : 3400 

« Neechaokee yillage, opposite to Dia- 
mond Island 4 : 3404 

*■ Shahala yillage of twentj-fiTe tempo- 
rary houses 12 : 3416 

** Multnomah RiTer . . . . 14 : 3430 
« Multnomah village . . . . 6 : 3436 
*• Quathlapotle village . . . . 8 : 3444 
« Towahnahiooks River . . . 1 : 3445 
** Oathlahaw Creek and village . . 10 : 3555 
** Lower extremity of ElaUah, or Deer 

Island 6 : 3461 

<* Coweliske River, about tiie entrance 
(up this river tiie Skilloot nati^Mi re- 
side) 13 : 3474 

** Fanny»s Island 18 : 3401 

** Sea Otter Island . . . 10 : 3503 

** Upper village of the Wahkiacum nation 6 : 3506 
^ Cathlamah village of nine large wood^ 

en houses, south of Seal Islands . 14:3622 
** Point William, opposite Shallow Bay . 10 : 3532 
^ «* Point Meriwether, above Meriwether 

Bay 9 : 3541 

'* Clatsop village below Meriwether Bay» 
and seven miles northwest of Fort 

Clatsop 8 : 3549 

^ Point Adams, at the entrance of the 
Columbia into the Pacific Ocean, in 
latitude 46^ 15' north, and longitude 
124° 57' west from Greenwich . 6 : 3555 

Fort Clatsop is situated on the west side of; and three 
miles np the Netul Riiper from Meriwether Bay, and seven 
miles east from the nearest part of the seacoast : here we 
passed the winter of 1805-0. 

The length of our route in going oat, by the way of the 
Jifissouri to its head, v^as 3096 miles : thence by land, fol- 
lowing Lewis's River over to Clarke's River, an^ dowa 
that river to the entrance of TraveUer's Rest Cre^ where 
all the different roads meet, and thence across the lagged 
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part of tbe Rocky Mountains to the navigable waters of 
the Columbia, was 398 miles : thence down the river to 
the Pacific Ocean, making the total distance 4184 miles. 
On our return in 1806, we came from Traveller's Rest Creek 
directly to the Falls of the Missouri, which shortens the 
distance about 579 miles, and is a much better route, re- 
ducing the distance from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
Ocean to 3545 miles, 2575 miles of Which distance is up 
tbe Missouri to the Falls of that river. 
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